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PART I 


amare FTE Y had been obliged to close the win- 
} Res dow onto the balcony. Thesurging crowd 
pond Kook in the street was swelling like a rising tide. 
RE Gusts of tempest swept over it. Howls, 
AS ys y)) piercing shrieks, strident laughter. In the 
Gear SEA] intervals of silence could be heard the 
trampling of the huge invisible mass. The beast was tak- 
ing breath. Then it gave vent to a bull-like roar. 

Sylvie could not stand it. Her nostrils quivered. She 
made off, trying to drag her nephew with her. It was 
impossible, she said, to shut oneself up on such a day; let 
people think what they liked, one must see and enjoy it. 
(When Sylvie enjoyed anything it was never by halves.) 
But Marc refused to go with her, refused the more angrily 
for the fear and longing under his contempt. He spent 
the whole afternoon shut up with his mother in the flat, 
where the November dusk gathered early. The din out- 
side grew louder hour by hour. Marc sat on his bed biting 
the back of his hands. Annette tried to keep her thoughts 
and fingers busy; in the corner of the room farthest from 
the window she sat sewing by the light of the lamp. But 
seeing her son’s discomfiture, she threw her work aside, 
and went and sat beside him on the bed. She took his 
hand and he did not draw it away, but he kept his face 
obstinately turned to the wall. 

She looked at him with a compassionate smile, kissed 
the youthful neck below the ear, and whispered: 

“Go out, my dear!” 

He shook his head violently: 

“No!” 
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But, at night, after his mother had prepared the frugal 
meal, during which they talked of nothing in particular 
Marc remembered that he had to take an urgent answer 
for the next day. Annette listened to his footsteps going 
downstairs; she was not free from fear, but she thought: 
“Better to go out and be sorry that he did not stay here 
than to stay and be sorry that he did not go out.” She 
went back to her seat under the lamp, the ironical ghost of 
her wise smile hovering about her lips: “Perhaps the worst 
sin is the one we want to commit, and do not. . . .” 


II 


Marc had not gone three steps outside the door when 
he was caught in the whirlpool. He had intended to 
cross the road to the other side of the boulevard. In an 
instant he was rolled, bowled, and flung from one to the 
other of the two conflicting streams. Before he realized 
it, he found himself swept fifty yards lower down in the 
opposite direction. Carried along, ground and squeezed 
against a mass of bellowing bodies, he had the sensation 
of being stripped, rolled out, and kneaded into the human 
paste which stretched from one end of the avenue to the 
other. He freed himself by a furious play of elbows, hips, 
and knees, only to be caught in the opposing stream and 
flung against a group of excited women, pushing madly, 
and screaming with pleasure and fright under brutal shov- 
ing. One of them, fair and thin, with swimming eyes, 
her mouth wide open (one could see to the root of her 
tongue), held tightly behind by a youth who was pulling 
her about, threw herself on Marc and devoured his mouth 
with a slobbery kiss. The boy’s blood flared up; he seized 
another passing female, and wiped his lips on hers; and 
so, alternately embracing and embraced, he passed from 
arm to arm, a young hunting male, gone mad, pillaging 
every woman he met. And of one mind with the delirious 
crowd howling La Madelon, he said to himself: 

“Tt is Peace. It is my Peace. This is my share of the 
spoil.” 

As he knew better, he lied to himself all the more: 

“My kiss to the whole world!” 

But things would not have gone well if the world had 
refused it! He came up against another male, a tall fel- 
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low, who dragged him away from the lips he was rifling, 


He was not very keen on it, before; he was grimly set - 
on it, after. A blow under the chin sent him reeling and | 


giddy into the human waves which opened at the shock, 


and separated him from the man who had left the taste of | 


his fist on his teeth. Marc struggled in vain to catch up 
with him. The burning hate within him cried out for 
some revenge. He must have it on the spot, or burst! 
Instantly chance offered him a most cowardly revenge, 
He seized it without hesitation. 

A young girl was struggling within a few feet of him. 
He saw, at a glance, that she was a little provincial bour- 


geoise, who, on leaving her hotel, must have lost her way | 


in the streets, fallen into the torrent and got drowned in 


it. She had a round, simple, terrified face; she was trying 


to escape from the flood by a side street, and the flood was 


making fun of her. She was helpless against filthy liber- 
ties, and her stupefied eyes called for help. Marc pounced | 


upon her like a young hawk. The furrow he made in the 
crowd as he swooped upon the prey set the partridge free; 
she fled up a steep side street, dark and narrow. He 
rushed after her and seized her round the hips. He felt 
the soft body quivering in his clutch, and crushed her back 
against him between his arms and legs. She was ready to 


drop, her knees were giving way; with her neck sunk | 
timorously between her shoulders, she bent her head, half _ 


dead with fright. By the light from a ground-floor win- 


dow Marc saw the frail white neck, and bit it. The victim | 


moaned, burying her face in her hands. He dragged the 
clinging fingers (one had come through the worn glove) 
from her face, turned back her head, lifted her chin, and 
pounced brutally upon her mouth. In that moment he 
saw her suppliant eyes, and they pierced his heart like a 
lance, but not before he had planted his avid kiss between 
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the youthful lips, and left his mark upon them. He felt 
the blood on his tongue; and at the same moment, the 
shock of her eyes on his, He started, and released the 
prey, and she, freed from his clutch, sank down. She had 
fallen on her knees before him, her face hidden in her 
arms, unable to scream, motionless, helpless, with no 
strength left but to keep herself from seeing. The street 
was deserted. A bend in the houses hid the boulevard, 
whose rumbling torrent, like those electric projectors 
which make the darkness blacker around their circle of 
light, piled up the silence in the recess in which dog and 
game paused—a couple of children. Marc cast a troubled 
glance on the girl at his feet and, without a thought of 
helping her up, he turned and fled. 

He lost himself in a labyrinth of streets on the sides of 
the Montagne Ste. Geneviéve, coming suddenly at some 
sharp turning upon the gurgling of Victory in her cups, 
and drawing back like a swimming rat escaping from the 
main sewer. At last, he managed to reach the staircase 
of his house, now plunged in darkness. In the dark pas- 
sage of the flat, on the fifth floor, a gleam of light filtered 
under the door of his mother’s room. He slipped into 
bed, without a light. Naked between the icy sheets, in 
the dark, he found his' buffeted soul again; it seized him 
by the throat crying: 

‘What have you done to me?” 

For he was still thinking only of himself and not of 
the other. Face downwards on his bed, he buried his 
mouth in the pillow. Then he saw himself in the place 
and in the person of his victim. The soft neck, the out- 
raged body of the little girl, the violation— And of the 
two he was himself the more defiled. So, after all his fine 
words, after the lofty pride of his conversations with his 
mother, after his professions of chivalrous faith, lashing 
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the wolves and foxes of the great War, who were tearing 
the world to pieces by force and trickery under the mask 
of right, he had hastened to snatch his morsel by right of 
might, and had chosen for himself the more cowardly 
part. He saw once more the young girl kneeling on the 
pavement, and suddenly he flung back the bedclothes; he 
must rush to the place where he had left her. What for? 
To help her up? Idiot! He sat, naked, on the edge of 
the mattress. On the other side of the partition his mother 
turned over in her bed. He held his breath and lay down 
again. He felt the girl’s dry mouth under his teeth. He 
bit into her lips once more... A fresh gust of cruelty 
shook him. “Never mind! You bear my mark! And if 
you meet me again I shall recognize you, and you will not 
be able to recognize me.” “She is alive, and judging 
me.” He could not bear the thought, and that she lived. 
“If only she were dead.” And with that quickness of 
thought which leapt from himself to the world, while 
ceaselessly going round and round the same subject, he 
understood why the man who has touched crime with a 
finger plunges his whole hand in—so that he shall see her 
no more. Then came a flood of pity: “Let her live— 
May she be happy!” He longed to kiss the bruises on her 
round knees. Having reached this point, he was not far 
from feeling once more the brutal urge which had made 
him seize her, and from starting again upon the burning 
circle of his course. So he kept on all the rest of the night, 
passing from stage to stage: pity and cruelty, hatred of 
himself or her, remorse, regret for what he had done and 
left undone—round and round without stopping. De- 
feat was at the end of the course, the only fixed point in 
the chaos. Beaten! He had no strength against the blows 
of chance. He had no control over his thoughts and 
actions; at the first encounter with a wave from the depths, 
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his will melted like a jelly-fish. At that very moment 
he did not know what life would make of him in a year. 
This ignominious conviction hit him in the face. “Nol 
No! Crime rather!”? He sat up in bed and beat his 
breasts with his fists. 

“T will, I will! What do I will? 
to be!” 

From the other room, his mother’s voice murmured 
tenderly: 

“To go to sleep, my darling!” 

He did not answer. Anger: “She is spying on me.” 
A gush of love: “She understands.” Irritation, gratitude, 
the scales oscillated. Neither one nor the other! “I am 
alone, and I will remain so.” 

He lay quite still with his head on the pillow. On 
either side of the wall, mother and son lay with open 
eyes in the darkness. 

Annette thought to herself: 

“T was wrong to speak. It is his own affair. He must 
settle it alone.” 

But, without speech, their allied thoughts in alternate 
waves mutually impregnated each other. And little by 
little the same equilibrium established itself within them 
at last. When dawn reappeared at the window, it found 
them ready to meet the day, with its illusions, its pitfalls, 
and its struggles; scarred by one more defeat, but looking 
it in the face, and eager to begin again. Those Riviére 
souls! What morning of defeat could stay their course! 

But while the boy, after a sleepless night, standing 
shivering in the icy water of his bath, put on once more 
the vesture of the flesh, his eyes looked deep into the abyss 
of the epoch and the world into which he had been cast; 
he saw his extreme weakness, the disasters and shame that 
lay in wait for him upon the road. 


To be what I want 


—— —_— 
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And he sighed: 

“To reach the end!” 

To reach the end—that is, not to fall by the way 
To fall, yes. But at the end! Shame and disasters, os 
be it! But to pass on at any cost. To pass on? O God! 
To have passed! . . . He stretched himself by anticipa- 
tion in that repose of the hereafter . . . To be no more! 
. . . Impossible till one has been. 

He put the outer coverings of stuff on his youthful 
skin, reddened by the sponge. And with reinvigorated 
flesh, setting his teeth, the young wolf started out again 
upon life’s chase. 


III 


Yet that chase is a splendid adventure in other times! 
In spite of all that Society has invented to poison youth 
by chaining it to the galley-slave’s benches (schools, 
armies), the turbulence of twenty is a fine thing! 

But the twenty of 1918 was not on a par with that of 
normal life. It equaled eighteen as well as eighty. It 
was made up of ill-assorted bits and pieces of every age; 
too much and at the same time not enough for clothing; 
the seams burst at every movement, revealing passions 
and bare flesh. 

The pre-war men who had planted them did not recog- 
nize their own seed. And to the sons who had lost their 
fathers those pre-war men were as strangers whom they 
despised and came near to hating. Even among them- 
selves, the young men were hard put to it to understand 
each other. Each one wasa separate puzzle. If only life 
were a game! Many of them tried to maintain that it 
was, in order to convince themselves. But they knew 
very well that, if so, it was a terrible game, a game of 
madness. Everything had been destroyed, and the wind 
that blew over the field of ruin was laden with the stench 
of the charnel house. Where could they rebuild the 
world? With what stones, upon what soil, and on what 
data? They knew nothing; they could see nothing in the 
smoking chaos. Everything was lacking except arms. 
But it is hard for boys of twenty to condemn their arms, as 
their only lot, for all their youth, so menaced, and so fleet- 
ing, to the harassing task of navvies, with no one to guide 
them. How could they know that before they had even 
raised the first walls upon the quivering ground, a fresh 
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earthquake would not demolish them? Who could be. 
lieve in the duration of a world supported by the treaties 
of crime and stupidity? Everything was tottering, noth- 
ing was sure, life had no morrow: to-morrow the abyss 
might reopen—war, wars, at home and abroad. There 
was nothing to hold on to but the passing day. It was 
cling to it with hands and feet—ten fingers and ten toes 
—or be lost! But where to seize the passing day? How 
to dig one’s nails into it? It cannot be clutched, it is 
shapeless, it is slippery and sticky. To approach the whirl- 
ing mass is to be thrown out as from a sling, or be drawn 
in, and sink to the bottom. 

But when one is twenty, and like Marc (he was, in fact, 
barely nineteen), one persists, determined to fall neither 
inside nor outside. One grapples with the passing day, 
and enters its womb. To possess . . . and then die like 
the males of the insect world! 

And in that fever of clinging hands there was such 
lassitude! Such a monstrous burden for the shoulders 
of a boy! Ah, what an overwhelming task! 

Lucky are they whose life is restricted to one path, who 
have but one need to satisfy! But Marc had four or five 
famished cravings gnawing his vitals. He must snow, 
he must capture, he must enjoy, he must act, he must be. 
And these little foxes, which he kept hidden in his bosom 
like the Spartan boy, bit each other as they bit him; they 
could not all be satisfied at once. 

Which was the most urgent: to enjoy or to know? To 
know first of all! Young Riviére could not endure the 
thought of leaving this life before he had seen and known 
it. It seemed to him that he would wander forever in 

a black despair worse than all the hells ever invented for 
the rest of eternity (for vainly does one believe in no 
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hereafter. Toa heart of twenty, nothingness is the most 
implacable of all eternities). 

How to know? And what to know? One is ignorant 
of everything. And, first of all, of where to begin? 
Everything is called in question, and everything assails 
you at once. Education, in the years of the War, left the 
most incredible gaps, which will never be filled up. The 
mind was wandering elsewhere, the body likewise. Marc 
was oftener in the streets than on the school benches; and 
when he condescended to seat his thin buttocks thereon, the 
hard bright eyes of the lean young wolf were lit by strange 
gleams. Through the drab walls he was pursuing game 
of a different sort than the old carcasses of the University. 
At rare intervals the tone of a Master, the shock of some 
word disclosed the warm shadow of a piece of life. He 
pounced upon it, but he was unable to place this fragment 
of the immense Real. Through lack of attention he had 
missed the opening of the exposition; he let go, and all 
the rest slid into the void. If a chart had been drawn of 
the ideas he had registered in any department of knowl- 
edge whatever, it would have looked like one of the old 
maps of Africa, showing more blanks than details, with 
the great rivers cut off short like a lizard’s tail in a cat’s 
mouth: they disappeared, and imagination filled the gaps 
with villages, mountains, fables, sand, scattered here and 
there. There were whole centuries of history, strings of 
theorems, nearly whole provinces of the narrow classical 
domain in which the teaching of the Alma Mater timidly 
restricted her nurslings to a few old gilded, faded, moth- 
eaten apartments (she claims that they are the finest in 
the world! )—there were beaten highways of the mind, 
of which Marc’s brain showed not a trace. Nevertheless, 
he had passed his final examinations with scores of other 
dunces who knew no more than he did, and whose eyes 
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lacked the insolent flame of intelligence that shone in his. 
They were indulgent in those days to the sons and brothers 
of heroes (if they were not heroes, they might have been! ) 
But Marc had not an ounce of indulgence for those who 
had given him the benefit of theirs. A good horse never 
forgives the foolish rider who spares him the whip. The 
experience of those years had ruined the authority of all 
the men and books respected by the previous generation, 
What they had read—little and carelessly—was not in 
tune with the present. However little they might know 
of the realities, which all the accredited liars, the tricked 
tricksters had camouflaged for them, the young men were 
safeguarded by their instinct and unjaded senses, which 
detected domesticity of mind regarding the State, and 
senility of rhetoric in all their masters. 

Even supposing that somewhere, in France or abroad, 
forces of liberty and truth were at work, they had been 
carefully discredited beforehand to the young men, who 
had no mind to revise false convictions: their confidence 
was poisoned. They lumped together all the thought of 
the preceding half century (and very nearly that of all 
time!) under the disdainful phrase: “Hot air! Skins 
blown out with words.” They little thought that their 
own young skins would only inflate themselves with other 
words: they make up nine-tenths of the human mind, if it 
refuses to remain empty; and a void drives it mad: it is 
most true that nature has a horror of it. She cannot re- 
sign herself to saying: 

“T do not know.” 

We must know or die! 


IV 


But first of all one must eat. And bread does not drop 
into the mouth of a Marc Riviére if he does not go in 
search of it. Unless he snatches it out of his mother’s 
mouth! His pride exclaimed. “Enough! in future I will 
earn the bread I eat.” 

He had two definite tasks that morning, two beacons in 
the fog that still filled his brain, as it filled the city:a lesson 
to a red-headed American, with pink eyelids, attached to 
Wilson’s Legation, who lived in the neighborhood of La 
Muette; and a manuscript of insane poems which he had 
fumed over as he corrected the French, hashed up in the 
style of Brazil, at the behest of a yellow-faced man from 
Rio who lodged near the Sorbonne. The door of his first 
client was shut fast. A neighbor informed him that the 
gentleman of the star-spangled shirt had not come home, 
and, on learning Marc’s business, added mockingly that 
he need not worry himself; his pupil had found a quicker 
way than his of improving his French. Marc, in a fury, 
fell back on his second client. The concierge stopped him 
on the stairs: the gentleman with the jaundiced complexion 
had just died, cut off by Spanish flu. He had left no ad- 
dress. Marc remained sole heir to the poems. 

Death had ceased to be a surprise. Yet on the day after 
the Armistice guns it created a confused sense of disap- 
pointment: “Is nothing changed then?” But, in Marc, 
irritation prevailed against the dead man, who after in- 
flicting an absurd task upon him, had decamped without 


paying. 
He scowled angrily, black as a thundercloud. The 
clear glance of a young girl pierced it. He recognized the 
15 
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gray eyes of a white-skinned brunette, his fellow student, 
He relaxed at their mocking smile. She had passed him, 
With calm brisk steps her slim legs carried her towards 
the Sorbonne. After a moment’s hesitation he followed 
her. At that time the University library had become a 
kind of headquarters for some of the young people; they 
assembled there to pool their doubts. He caught up 
with Henriette Ruche on the stairs. The mocking eyes 
examined him: 

“Fleavy eyes. Muddy complexion. 
The morning after the spree!” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to have troubled you. 
though you had had a good night’s rest.” 

“Yes, I slept very well, thanks.” 

“And you weren’t even tempted to put your sharp nose 
outside?” 

“T saw quite enough from my window. A den of wild 
beasts.” 

“T was one of them.” 

“Of course.” 

“Thank you!” he said with an air of annoyance. 

“Did you expect me to doubt it then?” 

“Better and better!” 

They had reached the threshold of the library. She 
patted her hair, looking at herself in the glass panel of 
the door. 

“One more or less! 
into the reading room. 

Marc saw some of his friends. 

Friends was hardly the word. There were no great 
friendships between these boys, they were all too much 
taken up with themselves. And personally young Riviére 
stood rather aloof from those of his own age. He was 
not much liked because of his touchy temper, his reserve, 


General gloom, 


You look as 


You mustn’t mind.” She went 
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and his, too often, contemptuous way of speaking, the 
harshness of his judgments, and also because of his marked 
superiority at school, and in the examinations. But 
whether they liked it or not, for those very reasons he 
enjoyed a certain authority. His mother’s influence had 
made him immune, before the others, to the contagion 
of the collective imbecility. He had not waited, like the 
others, for the end of the War, to discover the universal 
imposition and to proclaim it aloud. This advantage over 
them, which had once made him thoroughly unpopular, 
brought him some credit now that their eyes were open. 
They were fair enough to admit that the Marcassin had 
been quite right. 

What they all needed, at the moment, was not some- 
one to love, male or female (both love and hate were 
cheap just then! ), but some clear-sighted person whom 
they could believe. They were four or five young men 
who had nothing in common but the discovery of the 
abominable trick; a discovery which had struck each of 
them separately like a slap in the face. Shame and rage 
at having been taken in, the need of vengeance, and above 
all of defending themselves against future trickery, drew 
them together into a group apart from the rest of the 
flock. They were obliged to call a truce in their disagree- 
ments and antipathies in order to pool their strength and 
weakness—they were not friends—they were allies. They 
groped together like blind insects feeling their way in the 
dark with their antenne. And each of them, without 
showing it, was waiting for the others to speak the stirring 
word which would put him on the right scent. 

None of them knew much more than the others, but 
they had been brought up in different surroundings, so 
that each one of the five brought some gleams of expe- 
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rience which the others lacked, in addition to the varied 
resources of his own character. 

Adolphe Chevalier, short, stout, and quiet, was a young 
bourgeois from the provinces, belonging to an old family 
of Berry, magistrates and owners of fine sunny estates, 
The highly developed product of a race as carefully culti- 
vated as their fields and vineyards, he was the most “hon- 
est man” (in the obsolete classic sense) of the five, thor- 
oughly French, very particular, eloquent, and the slave 
of many habits. They hampered him at every step. Yet 
he got along, walking with legs apart, sedately and not 
too fast. The others made mocking allusions to the Arms 
of Bourges: “An ass in an armchair? 

Fernan Véron-Coquard overwhelmed him with his 
size, loudness, and disdain. Tall, thick-set, fleshy, stick- 
ing his chest out, he made the floor creak with every step 
of his huge feet, and the windows rattle with his voice 
like a double bass. He had one of those broad beefy faces 
which are the outcome of the War, and seem to have been 
suckled on blood instead of milk. At the sight of them, 
one hesitates as to whether they are most like the ducal 
grooms of Napoleon I, or Coquelin declaiming as Scapin 
wnperator, The son of a profiteering manufacturer grown 
rich during the War, Véron made no bones about proclaim- 
ing this fact on every occasion, adding: “Don’t speak of 
theft in the house of the thief.’ The withering contempt 
he displayed for his father, and the gang, did not inter- 

fere with his affection for the author of his being, nor, 
above all, did it imply any intention of refusing to benefit 
by the spoils. He did not hesitate between the fleecers 
and the fleeced. “So much the worse for them, the idiots! 
And so much the damned better for me! If they had 
had my guts, they would have blown Society to smithereens 
by now. Perhaps they’ll do it yet; and I’ll help them. 
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Meanwhile I eat. I’m not going to deprive myself for 
someone else who wouldn’t get as much pleasure out of 
eating as Ido. We don’t care a damn about the right, we 
have taken its measure. Our only honor, the honor of to- 
day, is not to tell lies. If I am a swine, I know and admit 
it. Our first task in the way of public clearance is to burst 
up all the humbugs, lies, and idealism. To the rubbish 
heap with Wilson!” 

Adolphe was choking with rage, it was one of the few 
subjects which upset his usual majestic bearing. Simon 
Bouchard was foaming, his eyes starting out of his head, 
he could hardly find words to express his feelings; but 
when they came out at last, like stones from a catapult, 
they were crushing and obscene. Their savor redeemed 
their enormity. He and Véron seemed to hate each other 
to the death and yet were always seen together. They 
were made to measure their strength against each other. 
Bouchard was the son of a small farmer, a bursar of the 
college and a hard worker. On the school bench he was 
still a beast of burden, a complete cart-horse, with the 
frame of a Cyclops and a mind built up of arguments 
laboriously learnt and assembled. Thick and heavy within 
and without, he was rough and clumsily built. He had 
believed firmly in the ideology of the War. He now 
believed firmly in the intangible “Fourteen Points” of 
the American Messiah. He was bound to be everlast- 
ingly taken in. But those who duped him did not make 
a good bargain, for once undeceived he never forgave, and 
unquenchable hates were thrown, one on the top of the 
other, into the sack he perpetually carried with him on his 
desperate march in search of some fresh truth. : 

Jean Casimir Sainte-Luce encumbered himself with no 
such baggage. Still less was he concerned with any such 
quest. His high-sounding name was the only handicap 
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with which he was burdened, and he was quite determined 
to drop it at the first opportunity. 

He owed it to a Polish father, whose generosity had 
stopped short at that after he had sown him in the silken 
flanks of a French cinema star, a creole from the Antilles, 
who boasted of her kinship with the pretty slut immortal- 
ized by Prud’hon, Josephine the First. He had his mother’s 
small bones, velvety eyes, and the delicate thumb-mark in 
the hollow of the cheeks. He was made of quicksilver, 
ardent and refined. He needed no pretext for being ever 
on the move. Nothing could restrain him, he had not 
the least regard for conventions, morals, or reason. He 
wasted no time breaking lances. But he watched others 
breaking them, and laughed at every good stroke. He was 
a born spectator, never tired of shows, and never counting 
his steps in going to find them. A Puck going to and fro 
on the face of the earth, tickling its nose. Véron scorn- 
fully called him Sainte-Puce, otherwise “the flea.” Puck 
could have larded him with ten gibes for one; but, in his 
alert nonchalance, he considered the animal just right as 
he was; fit to be roasted in his skin, and needing no fur- 
ther garnish. 

And so they kept together, with no illusions about each 
other, and each without much illusion about himself. This 
was in fact their chief bond of unity. In the same spirit of 
irony and cordiality, they accepted Marc, drummer of 
Arcola, with his thin, troubled face, and air of a young 
starving dog. They took no warm interest, perhaps no 
interest at all, in what lay behind his looks, or in his per- 
sonal preoccupations: each of them had his own, and kept 

them to himself. Individually, Marc would have made 
them feel ill at ease—if anything on earth could have 


done so. He took everything too seriously, even in his — 


implacable irony. For them, to do that was to be “dated” 
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(ahead of or behind the time? No matter! the clock 
wasn't right). But for their common purpose, the under- 
mining of the present world, in order to clear the way 
for themselves, Marc’s piercing glance, and the hard lines 
about his haughty mouth, were reénforcements which they 
appreciated. He was one of them. 

Then there were also the small fry that gathered round 
them: a few honest youngsters, anxious to think, who did 
not think for themselves, listeners trying to get a word in. 
But the Five rarely condescended to answer them; they 
talked to each other. The others formed the circle. They 
were useful for transmitting and propagating the decrees 
of the Five. 

At the other end of the room, another fairly large 
group was assembled: they were the Action Francaise. 
The two bands pretended to ignore each other: they had 
a crushing contempt, peppered with hate, for each other. 
And as both sides talked very loudly—much too loudly, 
in spite of the objurgations of the indignant librarian, of 
whom nobody took the slightest notice—at every moment 
provocative words made the hot water boil over onto the 
fire. Such indeed was their object. And, at need, the 
transmission agents did not fail in their duty, which was 
to carry the challenge, all hot, from one camp to the other. 
Luckily the gayety of youth was still alive in the hearts of 
these partisans, and the humor of an insulting message 


could disarm the hostility of the enemy. 


Then, sitting apart with a superior smile, were those 
indifferent to public affairs, those to whom war, peace, 
and treaties were nothing but dirty politics from which it 
is better to keep aloof, looking after one’s business, career, 
pleasure, laboratory of the mind, art, science, or trade. 
They were the good housewives who despise idle and dis- 
orderly women. There was some real worth among them. 


\ 
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Fernan Lerond, who looked like a big spaniel, with shor 
legs, a snub nose, short-sighted eyes, a bewildered ey. 
pression, a narrow forehead, thick hair, and an open mouth 
which always seemed about to cry: “Eurcka!” Simple 
Simon in the bath of Archimedes—the lucky fellow had g 
decided vocation for science. It saved him the trouble 
of thinking of what was going on around him. Outside 
his own specialty, only the native shrewdness of the French 
peasant saved him from being a perfect fool. 

There were some little idiots, apostles of estheticism, 
who thought themselves the aristocracy of intellect because 
they did not deign to trouble themselves about the needs 
of social action: no doubt it did not try to spur them on 
very much! They were fond of quoting pretentiously 
the decree formulated by the augur Valéry: “That it is 
zinpossible to take part in politics without giving an opin- 
ion upon questions of which no man of sense can say that 
he has knowledge. One must therefore be infinitely silly 
or infinitely ignorant to have any opinion upon most of 
the problems set by politics . . .’ They were proud of 
having none. They hada perfect contempt for both camps 
of disputants, who returned their contempt in kind. 

Finally, on the other side of the table, just opposite 
the Five, Henriette Ruche, with her gray eyes under their 
long lashes, her fine sharp nose, and her smile, had quietly 
installed herself. She had wisely spread around her the 
books which she had set herself the task of consulting 
that day. But for all that she did not miss a single word 
of what was being said, while her long thin fingers, of 
which one or two nails were bitten, ran over the papef 
marking exactly what she was reading. She even found 

room in her well-ordered head, with the too high fore- 
head concealed, to let in at one ear and out at the other 
the stream of futile confidences whispered to her by plump 
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little Elodie Bertin, who had perched herself sideways 
on the edge of the table. . . . The owner of the name 
Elodie would not confess to it—except to everyone in 
private; for she was incapable of keeping a secret. She 
had re-christened herself Elizabeth, turned it into Babette 
in accordance with the current fashion, and finally, for 
short, to Bette. The Five agreed that this last name 
fitted her like a glove. She talked, talked, talked. She 
was always to be seen with chin raised and mouth open. 
There are some races, such as the English, who seem to 
speak before they open their mouths, or even to speak 
without opening it. But Bette of Paris, for fear of being 
too late to speak, kept her mouth open before she spoke, 
while she spoke, and while she was taking breath to begin 
again. She was pretty, gentle, round and plump. She 
did credit to the house that had nourished her, and of 
which she was the heiress—the great provision shops in 
the Boulevard d’Odessa. She did less credit to the house 
of Robert Sorbon, where she had taken it into her head, 
God knows why! to get a degree. Intellect, for her, had 
the lure of some far-off land. Truth to tell, she was more 
interested in the inhabitants than in the country; and the 
word “degree” did not so much suggest to her a tiresome 
brain-racking examination, as intercourse, amazing to the 
tradesman’s little daughter, with the most free-minded 
youth of the world. The friendship of Henriette Ruche, 
whom she admired to distraction, and who let herself be 
waited upon—on condition that it was at such times and 
in such manner as suited her convenience—had introduced 
her into the circle of the Five. They were not too par- 
ticular about a girl’s brains, so long as she had sense enough 
to please them. And, in that, the silliest is never lacking, 
if she hails from Paris. But girls must not expect much 
gallantry from these youths. They had no time for it: to 
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Waste time in love affairs was no longer the fashion, A, 
Morand says, a woman has only three garments to undg 
nowadays. It was take it or leave it. With Bette it was 
clearly take it. With Henriette, no. But they did not 
“leave it” although her long thin greyhound build did not 
invite the teeth of these young carnivora. Véron, who 
seemed to have tried his on it and broken one, nursed 
grudge against the bone: he called the two girls: La Laide 
and La Béte. However, not one of the Five hesitated 
between the two. It was La Laide (they didn’t own 
it) that they coveted. And it was for her (they didn’t 
own it) that these boys, who flaunted the intelligence 
of females among the collection of things they de- 
spised, were raising their voices and showing off in their 
tourney, at that very moment. She was in no sort of doubt 
about it. But she showed no sign of it except the irony 
about her downy lips. She did not seem to be listening, 
but she took everything in; she was silent, but for a care- 
less word of agreement thrown every now and then into 
Bette’s babbling brook, and while her eyes followed her 
fingers over the pages, she studied, through her lashes, 
every air of each of the five toreadors. The only one of 
the five who caught, in passing, the point of her glance 
through his mail was Puck, who was always idling, his 
roving eye on everything at once. And as the discussion 
of ideas had nothing more for him than the rather stale 
interest in the jousting of the combatants, he had leisure 
enough to mingle with the spectators. He migrated to the 
other side of the table, and began a chat with Bette, which 
was aimed through her at La Laide. The babbling 
brook carried pointed remarks from one to the other: 
Véron was jealous, and said to Bouchard: “The flea 18 
making for the Maid.” For they had both nicknamed 
her: “The Maid of Orléans.” She came from there 
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mean the place), and they claimed that she still had it (1 
mean the qualification): the qualification was a subject of 
discussion between them. They made no secret of it, even 
in her presence. She never flinched, neither admitted nor 
denied. Cold and mocking, her chin in her hands, she 
looked them in the eyes. Were they right? Right or not, 
they admired her. She held them (and all their secrets), 
they did not hold her. 

That is why, after a tumult had broken loose (Véron 
had roared loud enough to shatter the windows: “Now 
that the Tiger has been raised in triumph on the shield, 
he gets the pike! I shall seat him on it”’—and the Action 
Francaise, with a simultaneous shout, rose up ready to fall 
upon him—whereupon the librarian, bawling louder than 
all the rest, made up his mind, at last, to clear the room), 
and the five companions had agreed that they could not 
hold their sessions there in future, the question arose as to 
where they could meet. No one was surprised when Bou- 
chard proposed: 

“At the Maid’s.” 

She accepted it as her due. 


Vv 


She was the daughter of a solicitor, a man of brains 
kind-hearted and upright, but proud, imperious, and “re. 
ful,” a tyrant to himself and his family, a real “waspis) 
son of Orléans” “The waspish spirit,’ said one of our 
ancients of the League, who knew what he was talking 
about: “intractable, quarrelsome, mutinous.? It was a bad 
day for him when he begat a daughter, whom he adored, 
and who loved him, but who was as “waspish” as himself, 
and not disposed to give way to him. All her opinions 
were the exact opposite of his. It is not at all certain that 
if he had thought the contrary she would not have 
changed over. This was not, as it is all too easy to de- 
clare, from a feminine genius for contradiction. It was for 
the sake of living. When a despot will not give you 
breathing space, when he imposes Ais truth, though that 
truth may be your own, it oppresses you, it kills you, and 
you hate it, and would rather run and throw yourself into 
the bed of the counter truth. Her father was imbued with 
the old-fashioned principles concerning education, the 
family, the State, girls, women, marriage, and morals ac- 
cording to the Law. Henriette Ruche had shed them all, 
like the twenty obsolete garments of woman’s clothing. 

She had had plenty of time for reflection. Through all 
the chimeras of tyrannical idealism in which the old rhet- 
orician delighted, she saw the reality that lay in wait for 
her, the mean, cold, gray future of a girl with no money; 
in the provinces. What little they had, had melted away 
during the last years of the War. Heer father’s professional 

income had become just enough to cover expenses. What 
would remain after his death? He did not seem to worty 
26 
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himself about it! Do one’s duty! Those whom he left 
behind him would only have to do that, as he did. Some 
other provincial lawyer would surely be found, young or 
old, more or less plain, poor, like himself, who would be 
willing to marry his daughter. The daughter had other 
views. Gone was the time when a wife bowed down, like 
her mother, awaiting her husband’s good pleasure! One 
fine morning, the young girl, who daily endured her 
father’s shower-bath of principles, with tightened lips, and 
icy ironical air, but boiling inwardly, said in a calm clear 
voice: 

“What belongs to the past will never return.” 

He stopped, taken aback: 

“And what belongs to the past?” 

She said: 

“VY oy.” 

There followed uncomfortable days and months, when 
the atmosphere of the house was bleak. It blew a gale, or 
it drizzled. The mother felt the chill most, unarmed be- 
tween the two combatants. She had danced attendance 
on father, brothers, and husband all her life. Discon- 
certed, not without fear, and perhaps, not without a secret 
feeling of getting her revenge, she watched her own re- 
volt by proxy. The lawyer’s vehemence wore itself out 
against the wall of this girl’s ironical indifference—his 
daughter—who in listening pierced him through with her 
cold, unwavering, disconcerting glance. It made the 
words stick in his throat: he felt that they were useless: 
worse still, those eyes that never left his own said plainly: 
“You don’t believe it.” He flew into a rage, to make 
himself believe it. It was not the way to get the best of 
it. She never lost her temper. The solicitor would more 
easily have convinced four or five heads, against the feeble 
eloquence of barristers, than the hard noddle of this girl, 
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with the short hair flattened down on the crown as 2 
helmet. It had been quite a tragedy at home on the da 
that she walked in new-shorn, with a beating heart, and 
nose tilted provocatively; enfranchised; Delilah who hag 
cut off her own hair to break the chains of Samson. The 
old man nearly had a fit at the sight. And this “Don 
Diegue” thought himself dishonored by the spectacle of 
her slim legs, free at last, and out of their prison up to the 
turn of the knees, which the hem of the handkerchief. 
dress, with some trouble, could just be made to touch 
without covering them. “O tempora! O mores!” But 
if the father never tired of thundering, the daughter soon 
tired of listening to him. 


“When it has thundered and thunders again 
We see the horn of the coming rain,” 


says the wisdom of nations. Ruche of Orléans showed two 
horns. She declared calmly that: “quarreling increases 
neither grain nor goods,’ that they were wasting time, and, 
what was most important to her, her youth, in discussions; 
that no one had the power to bind the living to the dead, 
and that she claimed her right to make herself independ- 
ent, by going to study in Paris. Prayers, threats, argu- 
ments, all were useless. Her father refused. She went. 
One night they found the nest empty of the magpie. She 
wrote from the Latin Quarter. For fear of a scandal, he 
gave in. She stated her terms. The solicitor stated his. 
They debated the matter in stiff icy letters, Father and 
daughter loved each other with hatred. He assigned 4 
starvation allowance to her: out of pride she refused it. 
It took the entreaties of the mother to bring about an ar- 
rangement; she made the “waspish” father realize that it 
was dangerous to defy a “waspish” daughter to find the 
means of living in Paris for herself. He shuddered at the 
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thought: his furious obstinacy had made him forget what 
his own blood was capable of doing out of obstinacy! He 
hastened to sign the treaty, granting a modest allowance 
in exchange for a promise of hard work, to be proved by 
the examinations. The promise was kept. Henriette 
Ruche, who thought herself free from prejudices (she con- 
sidered the old morality as one) had a virtue and a vice 
which took their place: her woman’s pride, a concentrated 
triple essence of it. Between her and her father, and be- 
tween her and the little provincial world that criticized 
and spied upon her, a challenge had passed. She ac- 
cepted it. Not a word must be said against her conduct. 
At least, to all appearances. She guarded herself. As to 
what lay beneath, it was her own affair, she was account- 
able to nobody. What was patent to all was that she suc- 
ceeded regularly in her examinations; her masters testified 
that her remarkable intelligence equaled, or surpassed, 
that of the best of her fellow students, distracted by other 
thoughts. And yet intellect was far from being the reason 
of her life. She remained an enigma to all who came in 
contact with her. Perhaps, she was an enigma to herself. 
She lived not far from Val de Grace, at one of the 
narrowest points of the rue St. Jacques—that old violin 
string stretched over the bridge of the Montagne Ste. 
Geneviéve, with hollows and knots. The old house quiv- 
ered, as beneath the bow, vibrating with the passing of the 
heavy motor-buses. On the ground floor could be heard 
the rattle of the wares in an ironmongery and the tinkle 
of bottles in a wine shop. The narrow door onto the 
street, and the dark staircase of worn stone, led to an en- 
tresol squeezed under the projection of the first story. 
The single room, with no hall, which constituted the whole 
flat, opened directly onto the staircase; it had formerly 
een connected with the shop on the ground floor, by 
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means of a staircase under the flooring. The dim li 


was made dimmer by the heavy curtains, sent from Ree 
The long room presented the outline of a Pregnan 


woman, following the line of the winding street, wh; 
curved outwards round the facade of the house. Tt fa 
three windows, one of which, a round opening like an Be 
de-beeuf in the corner of the projecting part, which was : 
two steps, corresponded to the knot of the violin strin 
It was the only part of the room where the light was sul. 
ficient. Perhaps it had once been a platform alcove which 
could be separated from the rest of the room by a curtain 
on arod. Ruche had made it her nook. She had found 
a good place there for her only piece of luxury, an old 
Persian rug from her room in ‘Orléans, which had doubt- 
less been in the possession of her family since the despoil- 
ing of some church in the days of the Revolution. She 
spent part of her days there, when she was not walking 
about the streets of Paris; she settled herself in her nook, 
with legs crossed, smoking one cigarette after another, 
day-dreaming, with knitted brows, bursting into laughter 
at some passing thought (her friends knew nothing about 
it, she kept the thoughts, and that shrill laugh to herself) 
or, when she was very tired with walking, she lay down, 
not full length (the niche was rather a tight fit for her 
slim length), but like a bow, her knees drawn up under 
her chin, holding her feet, aching from the pavement, in 
her hands. She worked there also, squatting on the floor 
with her books spread round her, fountain-pen in hand, 
taking advantage of the last ray of light that fell through 
the cil-de-beeuf on her tireless eyes, keen as tempered 
steel, when darkness had already invaded the rest of the 
room. Screens in the four corners concealed the various 
“antimacies” of the toilet, meals, and the rest. She called 
them her four cardinal points. 
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There were a few odd pieces of furniture—several 
cheaply made divans, a long table covered with papers, 
which could also be used for sitting on, two or three chairs, 
a wood coffer. The fire was not often lighted. The old 
fireplace was mainly a passage for draughts. The drab 
walls were covered with vividly colored hangings, curi- 
ously grouped by Ruche’s expert eye: she had a greed for 
color; but, like the working-women of Hungary, who 
keep their most gorgeous embroidery shut up in a drawer, 
she seemed to enjoy its brilliance better imprisoned in the 
twilight of her room. Fastened to the hangings, here and 
there, were photographs of the works of Gauguin, Matisse, 
Utrillo, which evoked for those who had heard them the 
tones of their key-board of light. A plaster head of a lit- 
tle nun of the fabliaux, with downcast eyes, and a sharp 
nose, faintly resembling the hostess, the cast of which had 
been taken from a facade of Rheims Cathedral before the 
War, welcomed visitors at the entrance. Her slight smile, 
that of a Gallic Giaconda, gave them warning. To put 
them completely at their ease, or on the defensive, the lit- 
tle portable bookcase, placed under the mirror against the 
wall of the awil-de-baeuf in the nook, well in the light, pro- 
claimed, not without a dash of defiance, the French tastes 
of the inmate. Villon, the Contes of Voltaire and La Fon- 
taine. There was, perhaps, a spice of mischievous bravado 
about the choice, but it corresponded to a true and guile- 
less racial instinct. The funny part of it was that the 
solicitor of Orléans, who at home and in Court bran- 
dished his cardboard. thunderbolts against all irreverance 
towards the Code established by the State and Society, if 
he had seen these pure gems of the mind of shameless 
Gauls on his daughter’s table, would have felt very much 
inclined to take off his hat to them. For all the efforts of 
Rome and Judea to fill the mouth of France, and pack her 
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bag of memory, the bag is Gallic and there are good ty; 
in it: every good Frenchman recognizes and enjoys es 
But on Ruche’s shelves, as was right and proper Ree 
stood side by side with Voltaire, Descartes with lia Fo 
taine: the French family. And as the breakfast in 
young new-tledged scholar is seasoned with a grain ; 
pedantry, she had added Lucretius. But though she esa 
read Latin a little better than her companions, I think, be. 
tween ourselves, that she never did read him, and more 
readily consulted La Princesse de Babylone. Above all, 
she liked to read the heart of the young men. It has 
always been the favorite book of girls. But it is not given 
to all of them to read it well. Ruche had become an ex- 
pert at it. None of them suspected it. She saw them 
naked. 

They came in and installed themselves, in the free-and- 
easy way of boys. They never bothered about the mud 
they brought in from the street, nor the noise and smoke 
with which they filled the room (the three windows had to 
be thrown wide open after their visits, to disgorge the 
smoke and let in the cold night air). They made free 
with her room and her time as if she had nothing to do 
but to serve them, without so much as a “Thank you!” 
But the mistress of the house repaid herself, and she was 
capable of making them respect her; if this was not very 
apparent, 1t was because she was sure enough of it not to 
care about it. She was probably too sure of it, as is the 
failing of young women. But she was eager to know all 
that went on in the brains of these young males, and she let 
them relieve their minds, without a word, a gesture, or the 

flicker of an eyelash to stop their outpourings. She sat 
quietly rocking herself in a rustic rocking-chair, a cigarette 
between two fingers, superintending the cups of coffee 
which Bette, the chatterbox, passed round. (It was Bette 
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who provided refreshments for their evenings, with papa’s 
Mocha.) She opened her satirical mouth only when they 
condescended to appeal to her, or, without their suspect- 
ing it, to turn the debate into the channel she desired, to 
spur it on, or to put a stop to it, with a careless stroke of 
her paw, and two or three unexpected words, very much 
to the point: then she relapsed into her apparent indiffer- 
ence, with an absent-minded air, as if someone else had 
spoken. But under her eyelids, lowered like those of the 
little nun, gleamed the watchful light: a dog at point. 
She found Bette useful to keep the eyes, or rather the 
hands, of the companions occupied. But her glance, which 
did not interfere, never allowed them to go beyond the 
limit she had tacitly set to the game. They stopped at the 
extreme edge. The Law of the Hive. Once they had 
crossed the threshold of the house, she and they were as 
free to violate the Ten Commandments as the Englishman 
east of Suez. 

They did not restrain their tongues from doing so, even 
inside the Hive. The world had just been sacked by 
Right and Reason, they must needs have their revenge! 
Spit upon the three Virtues: Faith, Hope and Charity. 
Each had but to wipe his face when he was alone once 
more. Poor young things! : 

Man has doubted in every age. Each new generation 
has rejected the delusions of its elders. But there was a 
difference between the game of slaughter to which intelli- 
gent young men have been addicted in all ages, those who 


are destined to be the professors, barristers, and guardians 


of civil and moral order of the morrow, and the convulsive 
revolt of this brood of the great Imposture, the War or 
Right. Before that, doubt was accommodating, it made 
terms with life and reason; it could even be agreeably 
yoked with the “It is good to be alive!” at which old 
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Renan used to lick his thick lips. The present doubt i 
as 


a typhoon of sand and fire that razed everything An 
this tabula rasa which did not inconvenience a harde . 
Descartes or a spineless Anatole France, was a fatal halle 
cination for these adolescents. They could no Jon a 
read, see or hear anything without smelling poison ate 
with the food of civilization: religion, morality, histor 
art and letters, philosophy and “idealism,” the daily an 
monplaces of public speech. They spat it out with a roe 
tesque grimace, raging against the idiotic tranquillity of 
former generations. Under all the forms of revolt 
whether literary, intellectual or social, lay the same nega: 
tion of the value of the human mind, of forty centuries of 
civilization, of life itself, of the reasons for living. And 
yet, as this youth was not at all inclined to suicide, the 
life-instinct could find but one outlet, destruction. They 
set about demolishing as though they were possessed, and 
they hailed every down-clatter with the war-whoops of 
young savages: every ruin left more room for their divaga- 
tions. As to leaving their scalp-dance to rush upon the 
warpath, they would have been mightily puzzled to choose 
a warpath. When you have denied everything, why act? 
Because hands and feet, the whole animal, as well as the 
brain, cannot do without it. But what the devil are you to 
act, and in what direction? 
__ In every age there is much talk of action at twenty, but 
it is mainly action by proxy. And it was not easy to elect 
delegates in the year of death 1918. In days of peace 
there are always many favorites of the platform or ink- 
pot upon whom the young can put their bets. As these 
racehorses run no races and have no obstacles to clear, one 
can hold a bet on them for a long time. But during the 
War nearly all the horses had rolled into the ditch. And 
the few who were left were busy blundering over the 
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peace. Not one came up to expectation. Ina few weeks 
the thing was done. The old gang was sacked. The two 
conflicting idols, Wilson and Clemenceau, emptied them- 
selves, the one of the sawdust, the other of the blood— 
the blood of others—with which they had been stuffed. 
The mock tiger had turned into a police-dog. And as to 
the candid professor of American morality in fourteen 
points, there was nothing left of him. According to the 
just injustice of cheated nations, it was against him that 
the most resentment was felt. All heads had made a final 
clearance. Now they were empty, as empty as could be 
wished. . . . The abyss. ... Fill it up again! With 
no matter what! 

The Five, who (Véron excepted) had used their last 
strength for practical action in a demonstration in front 
of the Sorbonne, in favor of Wilson—whom two days later 
they had, with shame, dropped into the waste-paper bas- 
ket—were now seeking in vain for lessons and living ex- 
amples of energy to cling to. The only one who had kept 
their respect was Alain, because the loyalty of his word 
was guaranteed by the high proof he had given of it in 
action during the War—and the stoicism of his life. He 
taught the Socratic doctrine, dangerous for weaker charac- 
ters, of separating freedom of thought from the duty of 
civic obedience. He taught, and had acted accordingly, 
that one should die, if necessary, in service commanded by 
the State, while passing judgment on it. But his lesson of 
conscious action, which did not reach beyond a small circle 
of intellectuals, was liable to be interpreted by weaker 
souls, in search of moral pretexts to free them from action 
and its risks, as a platonic protestation of conscience which 
could be reconciled with a compromise in action. “To 
obey while refusing” is it to “obey” or “refuse? |) Action 
does not admit of the game of yes and no. Action 1s an ax, 
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it cleaves the two-headed Janus. To be understy 
Alain’s lesson took for granted, at least, a long Sustain, 4 
tension of the will, an unlimited feld of time. Noy 2 
was time and patience that these boys lacked most. The 
world, arisen, like Jonah, from the belly of the War W : 
flying, flying with the speed of an aérolite. Fost 
Faster! Alain was no longer in tune with it. Like the 
best pre-war survivors, he was used to living and thinking 
on the scale of centuries. Adolphe Chevalier was the only 
one of the Five whose temperament was adapted to the 
rhythm of this deep slow breathing of a peasant. But, un- 
fortunately, his moral make-up was not firm enough to 
take the imprint of Alain’s broad thumb without deform- 
ing it. His sophistry tried to find in it the justification 
of philosophizing in peace and comfort. Simon Bouchard, 
who in his rugged energy came nearest to Alain the man, 
loved the man more than his ideas; and his crude loyalty, 
without gradation, soon abandoned him, to pounce upon 
no matter what doctrine could provide him with an oc- 
casion for action, for action as he understood it, that is for 
using his fists. Revolution attracted him. But during the 
first six decisive months which followed the Armistice it 
did not attain to shape and being in the West; the unor- 
ganized parties pawed the ground without moving, like 
a blind man tapping the walls with his stick. There was 
no exact information, as yet, about Russia, blockaded by 
Clemenceau’s troops: it was through them, and through 
their revolt, in the following April, that the truth began 
to come to light concerning the abortive attempt to strat- 
gle a giant nation breaking its chains, made by the rene 
gade statesmen of the French Revolution. 
Among all the disappointments of the young during 
these first months of Victory—of Defeat—the most ove!- 
whelming (they never said so, it was too painful to ow? 
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it) was the return of the combatants, their elder brothers. 

From these men’s experience—the only experience on 

which they threw no doubt, for it had been blood-bought 

—they expected to learn some lessons in living. In their 

presence alone they felt modest and kept silence. Anx- 

jously they awaited the words about to fall from the lips 

of their elders. But the elders said nothing, they were as 

silent as themselves. They evaded questions. They 
spoke of their new-found life. They were as eager to re- 
sume the chains of daily habits as the young ones were to 
escape from them. The worst came when some of them, 
after a few days or weeks, had got into tune again with 
the conventions imposed by the false and cowardly opinions 
of the rearguard, and in order to feel themselves more 
safely reéstablished, had begun to talk like them. Even 
between comrades of the front, scarcely did an exchanged 
look reveal a secret freemasonry of thought. But to the 
young brothers who had been left at home they refused 
to speak the mysterious word for which these watched 
and prayed. (Alas! had they any word to say? Their 
tongues had grown unused to speech. What was the 
use?) It was the great Betrayal. They seemed to be re- 
venging themselves for their own betrayal by the fathers 
and brothers of the rear, who had sent them to endure 
agonies for a lie. 

The Five—the Seven (including in their orbit, like our 
solar system, the two female planets) had more than one 
experience of it, which left a bitter taste in their mouths. 
One evening they brought one of their elders to Ruche’s 
room, a friend of one of Bouchard’s brothers who had 
been killed at Les Eparges. He was the pride of their 
school, which he was just leaving, crowned with that 

uzzing expectation (deceptive enough) which University 
successes excite in a circle of masters and fellow students, 
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when the War took him, and kept him from the first day 
to the last, except for three intervals of enforced rest ang 
patching up in hospitals after being wounded. Hecto, 
Lassus had won all the stripes of the hero who is expected 
to be a sure and virile counselor to his juniors. Bouchard 
had shown the group letters written to his brother, or by 
his brother, during the first two years of the War, in which 
the two friends loudly and firmly proclaimed their resoly- 
tion to sweep the house clean when they got back. Then 
one fell silent—the dead man, and the survivor spoke no 
more. He had not changed much physically: he looked 
more masculine, stouter, his skin reddened like a piece of 
earthenware, apparently more robust than before. He 
made no show of his disabilities, the weakness of a system 
shaken by disquieting tremors. He was simple and cor- 
dial; he could laugh. Rather abrupt at first in his manner, 
having grown unaccustomed to the usual world of the liv- 
ing, he had soon become normal again, but without adopt- 
ing the crude, wild man of the woods exaggerations, which 
his young companions sometimes thought it incumbent on 
them to assume as a cynical mask: he watched them play 
the part, with affectionate irony. A tired gentleness 
smiled in his eyes, which, while losing nothing of the spec- 
tacle, drowsed and dreamed, making up for the lost hours 
of sleep, the days and nights of life, sheer physical life, 
with no thought, no aim, empty of past and future, filled 
to the brim with the present, that shoreless river, of which 
the constant presence of death, and its ignoble embrace, 
had deprived him for years; deprived him of the willows 
on the banks, the coolness of the waters, the great life that 
flows along, never the same yet ever the same, the peace 
of worlds that pass and pass, pass and return, forever 
Not one of these boys, exciting themselves and showing 0% 
before him, had the least suspicion of all this; they ha¢ 
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never been deprived of it, they were too used to splashing 
in the water to realize the blessing of it. What was the 
good of trying to make them understand? Too tiring! 
They will understand some day. Learn your lesson! I 
have learnt mine. To all these pairs of eyes, like pistols 
held at his head asking with angry insistence what he 
would do, what he meant to do, he answered, tantalizing 
and weary: 

“Retire.” 

They jumped. 

“Where?” 

“Anywhere. Into my corner, my room, my field.” 

“And what will you do there?” 

Lave,” 

“What! Doing nothing? Not even writing?” 

“T have no ambition left.” 

“Ts that living?” 

“F’xactly! that is living.” 

“Explain!” 

“Tt can’t be explained.” 

“And is that all you have brought back from there?” 

“Enough for me! If you want more, you must go there 
too and seek it. As for me, [ve paid.” 

When he left the Seven stared at each other, pale, red, 
furious, astounded. Said Bouchard, rolling his eyes: 

“The rotters! The War has castrated our bulls for 
us! 3 

As to the few who during the War had held out against 
war, those who had raised the standard of their opinion 
high above the hurly-burly, and whom the war lords had 
so diabolically branded with the epithet “Defeatist,” even 
the most free-minded of them, who knew the inanity of 
the insult, were afraid of seeming to deserve it—and had, 
perhaps, a certain secret contempt for those who had not 
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been afraid to risk it. The latter should have had the 
insolent audacity to adopt the name, and to glory in jas 
a gesture of defiance and battle, as the “Beggars” of Ho]. 
Jand once did, and as the “Bolsheviks” of Russia were 
doing at the moment. But it was their weakness to be tog 
Wise and to reject violence of thought, and its excesses 
Now, excess was the normal temperature of all the post. 
war young men. And non-violence was synonymous with 
non-sense in the eyes of the West, intoxicated with the 
spirit of war, and as yet untouched by the light of the 
Christ of India. To these young men, to be virile was to 
“violate”—was “violence.” 

AAs to them, these gallants, who prided themselves on 
“not being oxen!”—these young bulls, goaded by their 
raw virility, sought, in the devastated pastures of the 
world, where the rich grass was beginning to grow again, 
for heifers with which to copulate. And forsooth! of 
those on two legs there was no lack. But they did not 
count; they were a drug in the market: too much is too 
little! They would have liked to seize the manes of the 
idea-forces, generative idea-heifers, who were to renew 
France and Europe. Where were they? Their hands 
groped in the darkness in vain, and discouraged, spread 
their fingers, and let go. They spent hours wandering in 
the chaos of things political and metaphysical: for they 
mixed everything together: for want of precision on any 
point, they always fell back on generalities—so general 
that they never failed to sink up to their necks in the mud. 
Whatever subject they tried to deal with they never knew 
where to get hold of it, where to begin, they could neve 
get to the bottom of any question: each of them knew a lit- 
tle more than the others (a little less than nothing) up 
some point on which the others could but measure the gu} 


of their ignorance. They got drowned. They digressed: 
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They could only get themselves out of the bog by a scath- 
ing irony aimed at themselves and everything else, by ne- 
gation and violence. Marc was the one who took the 
discussions most seriously, and the frankest in confessing 
that he did not know. He was bitter at his own ignorance. 
Bette thought less of him for it, and Ruche more, but in 
secret; she was watching. Bouchard shrugged his shoulders 
in contempt: “Act first! We?ll know later!” Chevalier 
pursed his lips in silence, too conscious of his ignorance to 
ignore it, too proud to acknowledge it. Véron fired wildly 
into space. Sainte-Luce smiled. He made fun of Marc, 
and the others. Marc was his choice among them, none 
the less. 

When they had floundered sufficiently in the unknown 
—the world, action, the morrow—these young bourgeois 
intellectuals returned to their literature like flies to syrup. 
It was their cone of light. They dabbled in the sugar and 
the refuse. Each had his own corner of the pot, of which 
he vaunted the excellence, after gorging himself. Véron 
was a super realist, Chevalier a Valéryan; Sainte-Luce 
was discovering Proust, Cocteau, and Giraudoux; Bou- 
chard, Zola and Gorki; Marc, Tolstoy and Ibsen . . . he 
was behind the times, but those who teased him for it 
would have been hard put to it to criticize his choice, for 
they knew little more of the two names than how to spell 
them. In those days young navigators had easy work 
making discoveries, everything was America to them. 
Ruche had just quietly discovered Stendhal; she kept him 
to herself. The “waspish” one was not prodigal of her 
honey. Bette discovered nothing, but she accepted every- 
thing from the mouths of the others—all the sugar and 
spice. It sometimes made her feel a little sick, but she 
was brave—at eating. aa 

There came a moment when the Seven lost their zest. 
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They fell silent, cloyed, saturated, mumbling, mentg}) 
belching, looking at each other with heavy eyes void x 
thought. Yet they would have stayed there all] nigh 
loitering round the table, in the girl’s room, which ne 
had been poisoning for hours with their cigars, thei 
breath, and their nullity. They would have stayed there 
out of exhaustion, as the line of least resistance, because 
they were there, riveted to their seats, and because of the 
everlasting expectation of something which had not come 
and a secret dread of going home without it. Ruche choge 
this moment to remind them that she was mistress in her 
own house. She lifted her chin and said firmly: 

“That’s enough! Tvea right to live. You have used 
up all the air. I’m going to open the door and windows, 
Go home to bed, animals!” 

And with a decided gesture of her long, thin, quatiro- 
centista hand, she pushed them towards the stairs. 

Then they found themselves outside again in the cold 
night air, in the fog and mud, and the thing that separated 
them became evident again. They were divided into two 
classes: those who had only to go home and lie down in 
comfort: and those who had to think of to-morrow’s daily 
bread. Véron and Chevalier went off with Bette; or ifa 
taxi was about Véron hailed it, planted Chevalier on the 
pavement, and carried Bette off, to see her home (so he 
said!). The other three walked along together for a few 
moments. There was silence. Sainte-Luce caressingly 
took Marc’s arm; it gave Marc no pleasure, he coldly let 

his arm hang down inertly. Sainte-Luce could not re 
sist making a few more frivolous remarks, which were 0 
quite so aimless as they seemed; he had to empty hi 
quiver of the remaining little arrows against the chattet 
of the evening, and the chatterers. But the other tw? 
surlily let his squibs drop into the gutter. He felt hin 
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self dismissed, but he bore them no grudge for it. He 
was too detached from them all not to get another bit of 
amusement out of their angry determination to detach 
themselves from him. Then, when they least expected 
it, with a quickly applied fillip on each of their noses, be- 
fore they could have had time to blow them, Puck van- 
ished into the night. Bouchard furiously turned about 
and fired his shot at random into the fog, an insulting word 
aimed at “that Casimir.” When he had relieved himself 
by his snarling, the two who were left came, at last, to 
the hidden subject, the chief source of their most poignant 
anxiety: “How to be free, how to make yourself free, 
when you don’t know how to get enough to eat?” Bou- 
chard was rarely sure of bread for the morrow, never for 
the day after. Marc was fed by his mother; and he knew 
that it was becoming a problem for her to find subsistence 
for them both. He blushed at the thought that, in spite of 
his resolutions, he was still living at her expense; what he 
earned was not sufficient to provide him with half a meal 
a day. He was always obliged to ask food of a woman 
who was wearing herself out. “Enough! I am deter- 
mined at any cost to jump into the lake and swim alone.” 

Ah! how all other intellectual cares, their discussions, 
just now, on art, letters, politics, and the hereafter, all the 
clashing of hollow blades, with which they fenced, seemed 
to them, at that moment, a silly operatic parade! Before 
the beautiful, before ideas, before peace, before war, be- 
fore the future of humanity, come our jaws. They gape 
with hunger. Keep them quiet! Feed them! 


VI 


Annette could cope no longer with her double burden 
She was helpless, for all her courage. The means of live. 
lihood were growing rarer and rarer in her sphere. A 
whole middle class of brain workers, of the old style, the 
best, the most upright and disinterested part of the liberal 
bourgeoisie, was slowly dying out, ruined and decimated 
by the War, by secret bankruptcy, by the loss of hard. 
earned savings, by starvation wages and by the impossi- 
bility of adapting itself to the new conditions, which called 
for a new race, a race of prey. It was dying down in ¢- 
lence, without a cry of revolt, stoically, as its earlier 
stricken sisters in Germany and Austria had done. It is 
not the first time that history has recorded this downfall— 
fatal after great wars and social upheavals—of one of 
the noblest wings of the ancient human edifice. But it 
is not the custom of history to linger over it. History is 
made by the living, who trample on the dead, after rifling 
their corpses. So much the worse for those who fall! Let 
the grass grow over them—and silence! 

Annette was nowhere near falling. She had vigorous 
arms and legs. She was robust and supple. No task could 
dismay her. She knew how to adapt herself. But over 
and above the depressing conditions that weighed upon 
her class, she had to face special difficulties peculiar to 
herself. Even in her own class, among the intellectual 
bourgeoisie, working in poverty, she came up against ill 

will on every side. They knew of her “attitude” during 
the War, and they would not forgive her. Ignorant of the 
circumstances of her adventure, they knew that she ha 
dabbled in international Defeatism (the two words cow 
44 
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pled are the unforgiveable sin), She had impudently de- 

fied the standards of her country and the War. She 

should not come in again! She herself had shut the doors 

behind her. They had no need to prompt each other. 

Everywhere she found closed doors and stony faces. 

There was no place for her in any school, public or pri- 

vate, no teaching to be had in the middle-class homes she 

used to frequent. Her letters were left unanswered. One 

of her old professors at the Sorbonne, who had always 

been kindly disposed towards her, replied by sending his 
card with P.P.C. written on it. She was boycotted. Ah! 

that harsh, obstinate stand of the University bourgeois of 
the old breed, despite their great virtues, their spirit of 
abnegation which makes them resemble their models (too 
closely studied), the Stoics of Rome, and the moralists of 
Ancient France! They cultivate an implacable intolerance 
of spirit, sworn alternately to the service of their God and 
their King, or of their Law and their Country; and their 
noses still sniff the odor, if not of flesh, at least of souls, 
roasted on the pyre of the heretic and the renegade who 
refuse to accept their Credo. Yet they are not to be ac- 
cused of believing with their lips, and evading the bur- 
den! We do not confuse them with those mountebanks 
of the pen, who played Tyrteus at home, with their back- 
sides to the fire of their own hearth, safe from the shrap- 
nel, before which they would have taken to their heels, 
and from the muddy boots of the podlus itching to come mn 
contact with them. It was a question of their own blood 
with these embittered bourgeois. There was not one of 
these families that had not paid the price. Annette knew 
it. She did not reproach them for their harshness. This 
inhumanity of human sorrow is human, too human—es- 
pecially when the sorrow is not sure that it was not mis- 
taken, that it has not been sacrificed upon a dubious altar 
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by crafty pontiifs. And as the supreme despair would be 
to acknowledge it, sorrow sets its teeth and would rather 
die than admit its error, Woe betide anyone who by 
opposition to the general impulse, by refusal to obey, or 
by mere existence apart from the flock, makes a breach 
in the Credo. sits ly . 
Annette took up once more the lire of countless tem- 
porary jobs of a day or a week, which she had been 
forced to learn some twenty years ago, when Marc was 
still in his cradle. She ought to have found it more diffi- 
cult to get accustomed to it at past forty. On the con- 
trary, however, she felt more supple than at twenty-five, 
A strange well-being, perhaps not alone attributable to the 
mental relief brought about by the end of the War, must 
have had its roots in a state of physiological equilibrium, 
such as sometimes appears at that stage of life, which is 
like a high plateau between two stiff climbs. One re- 
joices over the scramble up, obstacles surmounted, the 
precipices, to the bottom of which one all but rolled, the 
healthy fatigue of muscles well exercised, the keen air of 
the heights breathed in with expanded lungs. As to what 
may happen later on, there is plenty of time to think of 
it! ... “Iam in no hurry. What I have I hold. I 
hold this mouthful of air. Breathe deeply! The night- 
mare that weighed on Europe and on me, the mass of 
suffering, are dissipated for a time—a time which will 
pass too soon—but I am passing also, everything passes— 
and one must know how to enjoy this time. I have learnt 
the lesson.” 

She had reached the stage when one knows, at last, 
the value of the present hour, And the present hour is 
good to chew when one has sound teeth. Though the 
Crem net ih ney the ve 

it enhances the flavor. Annette 
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browsed in her field. She knew that, joys or sorrows she 
had not many left to feel with her muzzle and teak off 
with her tongue. She was not, like her son (it is the lot 
of youth, she had been through it), tormenting herself 
about the morrow, that is, the end of time. He reproached 
her with it, at the back of his mind. Sometimes his eyes 
told her so, with bitterness. He thought that she was 
behaving like the others of that time, the egoists, the short- 
sighted, the careless, the “After me the deluge”—all those 
whom he cursed. Yet he did not curse her; throughout 
the trials endured together she had become, as it were, a 
part of himself and his rancor melted in the enigmatic 
light of her blue eyes that laughed at the frowning face 
of her son. He accepted what he could not understand 
in her, even if he did not accept it in others. Injustice? 
Privilege? Why not? It is good to be unjust for the 
benefit of those we love! And therein lies justice. That 
is indisputable. 

But why did her eyes laugh—even at the torments 
whose shadows passed across the face of the beloved son— 
even at the misery of the times—even at her difficulty in 
making a living? Truly the present did not give her 
much cause for laughter! If she happened to think of it, 
she was even tempted to reproach herself for it. But she 
had a reason, mysterious, terrible—one of those which we 
do not acknowledge even to ourselves, for they seem like 
an outrage against ourselves and our own hearts, inflicted 
by some implacable power arising, whence we know not, 
from the somber depths. Mingled with all her love for 
those she cherished most—mingled with all the flood of 
her passions, mingled with all the new season of her gar- 
nered life—in her St. Martin’s summer, she felt the rising 
of the strange Indifference—the Indifference of those who 
In passion, suffering, and joy, have so often used the bonds 
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of Illusion, that those bonds grow loose. If we keep the 
mark of them still deeply engraved in our flesh, it is be- 
cause we have joy of it, and we ourselves secretly draw 
them tight; they hold because we love, they hold because 
we wish, because we will that they should hold. But if 
we do not wish it? . . . We know it, we know it! Bet- 
ter not to think of it. Refuse to think of it as we may, 
we know it.... Clear, terrible, laughing eyes of 
Liberty! 

These are not secrets to be delivered to the young; and 
it is better for one’s own sake not to go too deeply into 
them, if one wishes to act. But, for a robust, well-balanced 
nature, to have the serum injected into the blood does not 
upset the balance but establishes it upon a better basis, 
And action loses nothing, it becomes firmer, more joyous, 
being more detached from fear and hope. It cannot be 
explained—aunless by a very wise guide—but it is only 
when this stage is reached that we enter into the full en- 
joyment of life and action, because henceforward with all 
the fever they may bring is mingled this exalting intui- 
tion, this revelation—(“Keep your secret close!”) that all 
this 1s nothing but a game. 

It was a general disposition of the time, an after-war 
phenomenon. The strife had been so terrible, the passions 
engaged so intense, that in order to go on it was necessary 
to relax the high pressure of the spirit. People played 
with life; they played with the terrible as they played 
with joy; they played with love, with ambition, with hate. 
They played instinctively, without acknowledging it to 
ite Pasi ca danger of an epoch which has 
ais : y the sense of life’s values, and for which 

atest au become playthings! 

i = were but few of these people who did not par- 

Pate, more or less, in this feeling of a game. Annette; 
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who was apt to feel every passing breeze, had caught the 
contagion, playing the game in her own fashion, She was 
predisposed towards it, the “Soul Enchanted,” 

But in the game of life Annette was no longer merely 
interested in her own cards, and therefore she could see 
better into the play of her neighbors, not to take advan- 
tage of them, but to play on their side. And if they beat 
her she would manage that it should not be pure loss to 
her: when they had gathered in their sheaves, she could 
always glean a few blades of amusement in their field. 
She could see the comic side of the unpleasant situations 
she had drawn in the lottery, and the absurdity of the 
winners who exploited her. The Burgundian side of her 
nature had got the upper hand. No more puritanism, no 
more peevish tendency to a pessimism which the misery of 
the times, and her own ill-luck might have justified! She 
went her way, she was perfectly free, and she was not 
called upon to preach at anyone or anything misshapen 
or crooked, in her path; she laughed at it with her eyes, 
saying to herself: “The world is as it is. And I] amas I 
am. Let it try to put up with me! I manage to put up 
with it!” . 

Even the darling son, the dearest Illusion (Treasure! 
you are an illusion like everything else. Light of my 
eyes, should I still see without you?”) She no longer de- 
manded of him that he should be made in her own image, 
that he should think as she thought, love what she loved. 
She laughed, as she looked into him with her free curious 
eyes, and saw that incandescent world, and clouds of smoke. 
Ah! all was not fair within, far from it! Animals, cruel, 
Voracious and hideous enough passed by: hate, pride, lux- 
ury, all the vices of violence, but (“Blessed be God! Shall 
I praise God? Blessed be my womb that molded you!”) 
not one vice of baseness. Lots of little wolves. What 
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of it? No forest of youth is without them. “Let 
them run! I have put the Master of the Wolf Hunt in 
the forest. Let him learn his craft!” 

She laughed at the dear boy, who answered the laugh 
with angry eyes. Amused, she thought to herself: “What 
a heartless creature your mother is, 1sn’t she, my poor 
Marc? Such pain and struggles as lie before you! And 
she does not pity you? Ah, well! she knows (and you 
know) that it must be gone through, and must be gone 
through alone, and you will come through it, battered and 
bruised, perhaps wounded, but hardened. What do I care 
for sheltered virtue that has never run any risk? Take 
risks! Jump into the fire seven times seven times! When 
you come out you will thank me.” 

That is why she understood that he wanted to get away 
from her, and from their home. However free she left 
him, prudently refraining from questioning him upon any- 
thing unless he spoke first, Marc was so touchy that he 
always imagined that she was watching him. He let it 
hamper his movements, and chafed at the fetter; but he 
shrank back from his angry longing to tell his mother so. 
She did not need to be told: his huffy abruptness, his sulky 
silence, made it clear. She forestalled him. Material 
circumstances also made it difficult for them to continue 
living together. The terms demanded by a new lease 
forced them to leave their old flat, and the housing crisis 
left no possibility of finding quarters to suit them in Paris 
at a possible rent. In short, money was lacking and An- 


nette would probably be forced to leave Paris in quest of 
it. 


Vil 


It may seem strange that she did not ask her sister for 
the means to stay in Paris. For Sylvie was in a position 
to help her; and she would not have refused to do so. But 
one has to remember the views of the two sisters and, in 
spite of their mutual affection, the irritating friction be- 
tween two headstrong and opposite characters, However 
much they loved each other, and though each admitted the 
superiority of the other in her own line, each regarded (a 
matter of course) her own as the better; and without quite 
realizing it, each tried to establish her moral victory over 
the other in the course of life. Therefore one could never 
resign herself with pleasure to asking the other to yield 
her points. They were both gamblers—Oh! without car- 
ing about the stakes!—and they wanted to win without 
asking for a fresh deal. 

However, Annette had been obliged, a few months be- 
fore, to give Sylvie’s pride and affection the satisfaction 
of advancing a few thousand francs, to meet her pressing 
debts, Marc’s school fees, and arrears of rent. She still 
had the spirit of the old-fashioned bourgeois who could 
not sleep with a debt on his chest. But to her annoyance, 
she had only changed creditors: she not only had no pros- 
pect of paying her sister for a long time, but she saw that 
she would soon be obliged to ask for further loans. 
Sylvie was glad of it. She was planning to annex An- 
nette’s activity by giving her a share in her business. She 
had attempted it twenty years before, without success. 
But she never wearied, in spite of rebuffs. Sylvie, like 
Annette, was one of those people who, when they get an 
idea in their heads which life crosses, will stick to it silently 
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all their lives, hoping that life’s obstinacy will wear out 
before their own. 

Circumstances were now in her favor. The clever 
woman had the wind in her sails; and was quick to take 
advantage of it. She had taken advantage of the ex- 
plosion of pleasure, desires, the delirium of luxury, 
dancing, and amusements. Her Maison de Modes, which 
had yielded enormous profits during the last year of the 
War, was now heing extended to include show-rooms, tea- 
rooms, dancing, recitals, beauty-parlors, and mysterious 
and luxurious underground smoking-rooms. There peo- 
ple did pretty well everything that can be done—within 
the limits of good taste and free will: for the abbess of 
the place was too much a daughter of Paris, free and fine, 
to allow violence and vulgarity in Thelema. For every- 
thing else, the good device: “Do what you will!’ She 
had obliged so many in high places that she could feel sure 
they would oblige her by seeing to it that no strict in- 
quiries would be made. 

For the last six months she had taken to herself a man 
who thought he had made himself indispensable in the 
double quality of partner and lover. No one was indispen- 
sable to Sylvie, she was never put to it to find a substitute. 

For want of a monk, the abbey does not fall to ruins” 
But the lover and partner was accepted for the time being. 
It was for her own interest and pleasure. “Uzile dulci.” 
He was a master mountebank of fashion. A flash of genius 
had revealed to him that in order to lead the world he 
must take it by the nose. He had made himself the ace of 
perfumery, celebrated on both sides of the Atlantic by the 
a ra ee ce much as by their contents. His 
a ae Sap . . v och. ce gentleman came near 
Me as much honor to France, After 

) y oing honor had not cost so much. He 
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liked to boast that he was the Napoleon of women—that 
is, of half the world; he left the other half to the First. 
He signed his products “Coguille” ( Guy)—(His real 
name was “Cocu”—but though it is said to bring good 
luck, it is not for display: some fine day Sylvie would take 
it upon herself to honor his signature! ) 

At the moment they held together, bound by the senses 
and good sense—that is, interest. Coquille aimed high: 
and thanks to certain sacrifices judiciously made to one of 
the leading blackmailers of the influential press, he had no 
trouble in decorating his buttonhole with the ribbon, an 
insignia which raised the price of his flasks fifty per cent. 

Sylvie made a superb partner for him. The fresh ma- 
turity of her forty years had the opulent splendor of 
Jordaens’ nymphs; the blood showed through the skin of 
forehead and bosom—a little too much—but she did noth- 
ing to tone it down: it was one of her charms; a voluptuous 
emanation rose from it, and from her carnal eyes; she 
seemed to be bathed in it, splendidly nude. When she 
looked at herself in the glass (no mists before the eyes 
then! her glance under the plucked eyebrows, looked her- 
self up and down, clear, piercing, and precise, like the 
Petit-Caporal inspecting his Company), she sought iront- 
cally for the figure of the flat-chested Sylvie, the lean cat 
of twenty, in the fat shoulders, and the orchard. of that 
bosom—fine crop, full baskets—whose fruit she displayed 
without trying to hide its proud abundance. For she was 
sure enough of herself, though a fashionable dressmaker, 
to defy the fashion which at that time passed a roller over 
the female figure, back and front. Let others please them- 
selves! Venus Apygia be it!: “We will make you any- 
thing you like, my dear.” But it was not gratis! The 
least of her morning wraps cost enough to clothe a family. 
Annette had helped her to find names of value for her 
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creations (the price was added to the bill) borrowed from 
the fair ladies of Primatice and “Fontainebelleau.” She 
even amused herself by drawing a few free reproductions 
for her. Sylvie piled on the compliments, trying hard to 
persuade her sister that her proper place was at the head 
of the designing rooms; or that her orderly mind made 
her the very person to manage, under her superintendence, 
the new shops that she contemplated opening: for the 
house was to have branches in several districts of Paris. 

But Annette had no mind to make herself a satellite of 
the planet Sylvie. However sweet the perfumes of the 
constellation, the caravanserai of fashion and voluptuous- 
ness had too strong a smell for her liking! She did not 
quarrel with Sylvie over her ways of making a fortune. 
But in that fortune she was determined to have no share; 
and her pride was already hurt at having been obliged to 
accept a few crumbs: she would have no peace until she 
had repaid them. 

In addition (a thing she took care not to mention) 
the Napoleon of the scent-bottles, being alone with her 
one evening in a passage of the establishment, had at- 
tempted to take liberties which did not go very far, as a 
gesture had forced him to beat a retreat; but if Annette’s 
disdainful mind had erased the incident from her mem- 
ory, the oifended flesh had not forgiven him. With a 
woman who never gives herself by halves, the flesh is 
proud, and bears a grudge, 

Therefore she had fully made up her mind to accept 
nothing from her sister. But she left her son free not to 
aa noe not think she had the right to deprive him 
ng a es ae take it. He was of an age to bear 
throw no Aaerdit on es on so, taking care to 
pr ietas es ee er sister which might influence 
AV cision. He had too much penetration not to be 
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able to read a mind with which he had become familiar. 
He understood, and secretly approved her calm inflexibil- 
ity. Yet he was not disposed to imitate it. Not for the 
present. He did not see why, if the apple was offered to 
him, he should refuse the opportunity of taking a bite, and 
becoming acquainted with an adventurous world. He 
knew quite well that one bite would not commit him to 
anything; and the distrustful boy (he knew the monopo- 
lizing Sylvie as well as his mother, and her tricks to get 
a hold on you) had made it a rule, in advance, to accept as 
little from her as possible: for he knew that his aunt never 
forgot the money she had given, even to those she 
loved. . . . Oh! it wasn’t the money she cared about! 
She cared for the hold it gave her. She liked to think that 
because of that obligation, those she loved, those she 
wanted, belonged to her. She would never remind them 
of it, but she expected them to remember it. It was like 
a secret treaty that they had signed with her; that they 
should tacitly recognize it was all she wanted. She 
wanted too much. It was what a lad impatient of the bit 
could least tolerate. He would not eat from that manger. 

Annette had no anxiety upon that point. She was sure 
of her colt’s independence. Her mobile mouth smiled 
mischievously in anticipation, at the film she conjured up: 
Sylvie fishing, with skirts tucked up, throwing the hook 
to the little fish, which, curious but suspicious, rubs its 
nose against it, disdains it and makes off. The float 
quivers, the line tightens. The ready hand, with a quick 
movement flicks it out of the water. The hook 1s empty. 
The bait is gone. The fish likewise. Annette laughed at 
Sylvie’s wrinkled-up nose, she knew her expression of 
angry vexation against anyone who opposed her will. 
Marc, who had been watching her for a moment, asked: 

‘What are you laughing at, Mother?” 
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She looked at him, with his worried suspicious face, 
perpetually on the gai-vive, as if the whole world had 
nothing better to do than to try to catch him out: 

“At you roo,” she replied. 

“Too? Who is the other?” 

She did not tell him. 

No, she had no anxiety on that score, in leaving him 
alone in the Paris jungle. For she was definitely going, 
A venturesome opportunity had been offered her. She 
seized it. After trying half a dozen ways of bread-win- 
ning: copying, shopping, tickets for shops, research in the 
libraries on behalf of a man of letters who manufactured 
fictitious biographies (she brought him the documents, 
which he distorted in order to make a laughing stock of 
his hero, as a neurotic, grotesque, clown in a Shakesperian 
circus, for that was how the new class of clients, ignorant, 
idle, gossip-mongers, conceived of history: a record of 
tittle-tattle in the porter’s lodge) after scores of useless 
journeys from one end of Paris to the other—the soles of 
her feet were hardened by it—Annette had, at last, held a 
post for a few weeks, as secretary and cashier in a hotel 
in the Quartier de l’Etoile. She knew it would not last 
long; for she had been obliged to admit, to her shame, 
that all her learning had not made her expert in unravel- 
ing the skein of book-keeping. But at the desk she had 
made acquaintance with a Rumanian family, who had 
taken a violent fancy to her. From the first words ex- 
changed between them, the three young girls were infat- 
uated; they immediately confided to her all the secrets of 
their little hearts. The mother made no mystery of hers, 
while she consulted her about shops, toilettes, and cos- 
metics—Sylvie’s domain, to whom Annette introduced her. 
Such a relationship added no little glamor to her personal 
attraction for them. Even the father himself related his 
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conquests, and begged her advice upon the art of pleasing 
the women of Paris. Rather a handsome man, with a 
round head, walnut complexion ochered with bile, opaque 
eyes like black clay one sinks into, a low forehead, a short 
chin, and powerful neck and shoulders, rolling his + ter- 
ribly, with affectation. He was a big landed proprietor 
of Wallachia, enfeoffed to one of the clans of the feudal 
middle class who exploited the country; he had been dele- 
gated by his band to the Commission of Reparations. But 
the abrupt changes of politics had just brought about a 
change of the team munching the hay in the manger; and 
Ferdinand Botilescu, the fodder on his lips, full-fed, was 
returning to Bucharest with his family. With the cases 
of finery which they were taking back from Paris, they had 
a sudden fancy to carry off Annette. Her intelligence, 
and her sure Parisian taste, her varied experience of life, 
her easy and charming manners, the natural art of her 
conversation, were to them a subject of secret amazement 


-andenvy. In less than a week they persuaded themselves 


that she was an indispensable acquisition for them. One 
night the girls fell noisily upon her neck, with laughter, 
tears, and sounding kisses, twittering that they could not 
bear to be separated from her. Their father proposed that 
she should accompany his wife and daughters as governess, 
friend, instructress, lady-companion. The limits of these 
charges were ill-defined. The terms offered with vague 
generosity were not clearly settled. But everything was 
so wholeheartedly offered that Annette, who wished to 
leave Paris, accepted the opportunity. She was not insen- 
sible to the overflowing affection of the three affectionate 
girls, who laid their primitive and complicated souls bare 
before her. Their unbounded expansiveness was 2 happy 
contrast to Marc’s restrained nature, and the reserve which 
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oy. 

: So she decided to leave Marc. She knew the risks, 
They were immense. But it could not be helped. He is 
not thoroughbred who is not equal to running them. Who 
says life, says death: it is a duel every moment. 

She put her hands on his shoulders; unexpectedly 
she looked into him, and read him through and through. 
In her clear eyes he saw himself naked, he made a quick 
instinctive movement to hide the shameful parts of his 
mind. But she had seen them. Too late! He drew in 
his nostrils, and gathered himself together, irritated. She 
said: 

“My dear boy, I weigh heavily on your shoulders. 
Yes! I know it, I understand it, don’t defend yourself! 
You love me very much, but you want your liberty. It is 
quite legitimate. A perpetual witness is in your way, I am 
going to relieve you of her. When one is learning the 
lessons of life, partners are not wanted; let them get out! 
One must be able to make blunders without an audience; 
so go, and blunder! You know, as I do, that your ex- 
periences will often be at your own expense... Only 
try to make them oftener at your own expense than that 
of others. Yes, my boy, we are talking as old compan- 
tons; I can tell you that I have more confidence in the in- 
tegrity of your heart than in that of your mind. And, 
after all, I would rather have it so. You are violent, 
headstrong, inconsiderate, quick to take and to destroy. I 
cannot protect you from injustice and wrongs. But—it is 
the one thing I ask of you—protect the weak, the little 
ones, all those who cannot well defend themselves, from 
them! As to the others, it is their own business, and 
yours. Let them grin and bear it! And you too! Corn 
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is made to be beaten. Go and get yourself beaten! As 
the proverb says, 


“<“Every death hath its battle 
And every grain its straw? 


“J have not got rid of all mine yet. You are my grain. 
Go to the threshing-floor in your turn! So that God may 
make His bread . . . ‘Da nobis’ . . . He does not give 
it tous. We give it to Him. It is we, with our suffer- 
ings, who sift His flour for Him.” 

“T don’t intend to be eaten without eating my share 
too,” said Marc. 

He spoke roughly, to hide the emotion his mother’s 
words had caused him. She had gone straight to the bot- 
tom of things. Further explanations were useless. They 
understood each other with half a word. 

They remained for a moment, leaning against each 
other, looking into each other’s eyes; and there was a chal- 
lenge under their tenderness: 

“T love you. But I won’t tell you so!” 

“J don’t need telling.” 

She took him by the chin, and laughed. 

“Very well, eat your share, my little wolf! I have 
mine.” 

She kissed him. ; a 

Mother and son were not in the habit of kissing each 
other. They distrusted effusions. This farewell kiss 


counted all the more. The mouth of one said to the 


ther: 
° «Burn if you will! But do not soil yourself! I place 


my seal upon you.” 
te ie Be. order was so interpreted by the trembling 

lad, when he woke during the following night. And a 

was too honest with himself not to know that he wou 
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betray it: the order was his own, not that of another, And 
towards that other, who had commanded for him, during 
this last night that they slept under the same roof, he was 
filled with a respect more passionate than love. He held 
his breath to listen to her breath coming from the next 
room. He felt full of troubled desires, heavy thoughts, 
and would have liked to share their torment with her; but 
he thought that she was too upright, too wholesome, to 
understand them; and the very confidence she had in 
him arrested his desire to confide in her: he feared that 
she would be disillusioned. 

Annette slept. She knew very well that her boy would 
betray her, and betray himself. Who lives betrays, and 
betrays himself, from cockcrow to cockcrow. But it is 
enough to be able ever to hear the crowing of the cock 
and to say to oneself at every dawn: “I am beaten. I will 
begin again.” She knew that her boy would never throw 
down his arms. She asked no more. She slept. 


VIII 


Marc found himself more troubled than relieved by his 
liberty. It has always been the most costly of blessings. 
It was ruinous at that time. One had to be very rich to be 
able to bear it. Marc knew that he would not get it for 
nothing; but he was determined to conquer it by his own 
resources. Annette on leaving had some trouble in mak- 
ing him accept a small advance which would enable him 
to wait three or four weeks, while he looked around. She 
was not taken in by his youthful boasting; but she was 
not sorry that he should make the trial for himself and 
that life should rap him over the knuckles: the pond was 
ruffled, her duck would get shaken, but a duck cannot 
drown ina pond. Moreover, she had not the least doubt 
but that, as soon as her back was turned, Sylvie would be 
there, on the edge calling: “Dill! Dill! Dill!” The lit- 
tle duck was warned. Let them fight it out between them! 

Marc intended to do without help from anyone. He 
carelessly refused Sylvie’s first offer. She did not press 
the point; she was as sure as Annette that experience 
would soon teach the young braggart a lesson. Marc was 
piqued by the teasing indifference with which his aunt ac- 
cepted his refusal. Upon reflection he found vague rea- 
sons for anxiety in it, a conspiracy against his liberty. He 
was all the more stimulated to defend it. But he had his 
work cut out: for the enemy came from an unexpected 
quarter. Nobody was conspiring but himself. 

He was absolutely at a loss what to do with his life. 
And yet the necessity for decision was urgent. Life at the 
moment was a scramble for employment. First come, first 
served! But to join the scramble it was necessary to make 
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a choice. No, snatch first! Or you will arrive after the 
table is cleared. “But if there is nothing on the table 
that tempts me?” “Then there will be nothing left but 
the crumbs under the table. You will be a dog”—«] 
would rather be a wolf, as ‘she’ said.” But that is a luxury, 
The exploiters, the masters of the day, reserve it for 
themselves. The prison for the small fry! 

Where was he to find work suited to his shoulders? In 
the secondhand clothes shop, there is not a cast-off suit to 
fit these young figures. To an intellectual young man 
without means, but with his University certificates, the 
University offers, or used to offer, a natural outlet. One 
becomes a teacher in one’s turn. But to-day the Univer- 
sity is on the down grade. It isa beggar. And it accepts 
its penury without recrimination. Once that acceptance 
was called noble pride. Nowadays, young mouths spit out 
the moldy word. They come near to calling it the bread 
of sneaks. Yet it was on those terms that our great disin- 
terested savants enriched humanity by their labor. Yes, 
but on those terms at least they defended their inde- 
pendence. To-day it is their domestication that they are 
defending. The War years have shown the University as 
the best servant of power. To be at one and the same time 
poor and lackeys, disinterested and servile, is too much 
for the irony of the young men. They have good reason 
for their contempt of “idealism.” And in retaliation they 
boast that they must be rich and free—and that they will 
be. - Let us give them rendez-vous in ten years! 

Of the Seven, two not of choice but of necessity, had 
taken the joyless path of the University: Bouchard, with 
rage and rancor, champing the bit, neighing like a rutting 
cart-horse; Ruche, cold, ironical, determined, telling no 
one of her thoughts, nor of her steppes of ennui. ‘March 

on and be silent! If you stop, you will not start 
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again. . . . But what is the goal? I haven’t anidea. Is 
there a goal? Perhaps I shall find it by going on. If not 
I will do without it!” ‘ 
Marc, hesitating, went a little way with them; but he 
had firmly resolved to drop them at the first turning. 
His mother, while leaving him perfectly free, had advised 
him, whatever he might decide in future, to take advan- 
tage of his training, and to study for his degree; it was a 
poor card in his game; but it is prudent not to reject any 
card when one has so few. She saw also in this definite 
aim, though without much faith in it, a salutary constraint 
of a few months during which the undisciplined spirit 
would learn to take his first steps alone. So Marc was 
studying for the examination, but with no conviction that 
he would pass it or even persevere to the end. His atten- 
tion was too much distracted by a multiplicity of objects. 
How could he shut himself up in a retreat of dusty learn- 
ing, where never a breath of the present could filter 
through! All around, the circle of the mind has been 
immensely extended. If one wants to embrace it even in 
a hasty glance there is not a moment to lose; for nothing 
is sure, everything is tottering, one lives without a mor- 
row; to-morrow the gulf of war or revolution may swal- 
low one up. And shall I condemn myself to the asceti- 
cism of a scholastic rule? In the name of what faith? I 
have but one faith: seeing and touching. Belief comes 
after! Itis not for to-day. To-day I must see, see! And 
touch everything I can lay hold of... . ; 
He was not the only young man possessed by this itch 
of an impudent little St. Thomas. All round him was a 
madness of whirling rings of adventurers of the mind . . 
poor adventurers who parade through every climate of 
space and time their ego, the lantern of a day, with all 
its prejudices, and who never look at anything outside 
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without an inward sidelong glance at the Home, Paris, 
and its “What will people say? . . . Those “did you see 
me’s!” who from the two Poles to the Equator make up 
their faces for the boulevards! The post-war bookshops 
are full of the shameless hurry-skurry of books, which 
reek of the car and benzine, the great expresses and radio. 
They are like petards against thought, they jostle art, 
politics, metaphysics, and turn religion up for spanking. 
A quarter drunk, but not dupes, ready to jeer at what they 
crack up or run down, sincere in their need for change, 
their insatiable voracity which takes a bite at everything 
and spits out the second mouthful, fever in their hands, 
fever in their feet, and fire at their behinds. The world, 
the whole earth, rushes by, in art cackle, cablegrams from 
globe-trotters, a bazaar out of a made-up Encyclopedia. 
Everything is thrown in a heap. They dip into the heap. 
Without pause, an arm is thrust into the sleeve of a gar- 
ment, 2 leg into a system—too short! too long! It is 
thrown aside, they run over ideas without looking at them, 
never remembering an hour after the color of the eyes of 
the one they went to bed with. Who takes the trouble to 
know the living soul that palpitates in the depths of the 
ravaged flesh? The world rushes past the mind like a 
film. Fullspeed! And shapes are superimposed, melting 
into one another. The fingers cannot grasp any. They 
let go. The whole vineyard is torn to pieces by bands 
of starlings. There will be no wine this year. 

But the starlings are drunk. The flock chatters, It 
takes superhuman efforts to stick to any idea in this whirl- 
wind. Bouchard was wearing himself out in the attempt. 
With puckered brow and blood gathering in the swellings 
under his eyes, he struggled to get the stiff clay of his ex- 
amination books into his hard brain. He did not feel the 
Arctic cold of his garret. His brain was on fire. But his 
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robust stomach howled. The jaws of the wolf must be 
stopped till the brain had absorbed the day’s ration of clay. 
When it was finished, his tongue was hanging out. He 
rushed downstairs into the street, like a madman, looking 
for someone who would stand hima meal. He sought out 
Véron, and said boldly: 

“ve come to help you disgorge your stolen money. 
In the name of the people, I recover it.” 

Véron began laughing. He meant to repay himself 
by contempt: 

“You want a bone?” 

“T want meat,” the other replied. ‘As to your carcass, 
you can keep it.” 

Véron’s laugh was forced, but out of pride he tried to 
conceal it. When you play the part of Catiline you must 
feed the mob. It was not certain at the moment that the 
mob would not be strong enough to climb on to the ruins. 
Society was unprotected. A few determined leaders would 
be enough to storm the breach before the defenders had 
recovered their breath. But the only leaders who knew 
it were blockaded in Russia, with no means of communi- 
cation with the mass of the world’s beggars. Clemenceau 
was just establishing on the frontier of Rumania and the 
Ukraine his barrages of the Allies’ troops, their eyes ban- 
daged by the lies of their press. In the West the “Pillars 
of Society” would have time to reorganize themselves. 

Yet in those first months of 1919 the air was full of 
electricity. Véron, whose business relations made him 
better-informed, saw the risk of an explosion. He was 
cautious enough not to tell his intimate friends what he 
knew, except such things as entailed no risk of damage to 
himself, and led to words rather than deeds. He was not 
crafty, and he was not a coward, (None of these young 
men are, they would all think little of their skin for the 
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sake of not being dupes, like their elders, those poor 
wretches—they would say “those fools!”) But definitely 
Véron did not wish to be duped by Revolution any more 
than by reaction. He was quite ready to overthrow So- 
ciety if overthrowing had a chance; if not, Véron would 
overthrow the overthrowers. So much the worse for 
them! The vanquished be damned! Contempt for the 
weak is the motto of such as Véron. Let the weak get 
out of the way of their broad feet! 

Véron was waiting to see if the Muscovite aurochs 
would be able to force their way through. Meanwhile he 
and Bouchard would feel the womb of the Revolution in 
Paris. It did not take long to diagnose that the foetus was 
dead. The essential organs were lacking. In the confused 
mass of this revolutionary youth, or that proclaims itself 
such, there was not one prepared for action. For some, 
action is simple, too simple: just blows. Hit out right and 
left, at random. For others, action is discussion of the 
doctrine. They had not nearly finished, and perhaps they 
did not care to. The most fanatical doctrinaires are re- 
lieved of the necessity for action by the duty of keeping 
the doctrine pure: action is always, more or less, a compro- 
mise. And both parties, the men of action, and those of 
theory, were crassly ignorant of the living reality, of the 
organism of the giant States of the day, of their respira- 
tory and digestive apparatus, of their daily economic needs, 
of the vital laws that command the lungs and entrails of 
these Gargantuas. Véron, at least, was familiar with the 
entrails—with money, banks, business, the perpetual hum 
of the workshop of exploitation, the monstrous machinery 
which unceasingly chews nature and transforms from ele- 
ment to aliment, to excrement, to aliment. He listened 
and watched these simpletons, with his face like a pike. 
He laughed up his sleeve with fierce pity. He would not 
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drop them though, Not yet! When occasion offered, his 
incontestable superiority in these questions would assure 
him the command, But would the occasion offer? And 
he was not sure that these fools would be disposed to rec- 
ognize his superiority. One would see! Meanwhile he 
belched Marx, and called Bouchard a little bourgeois be- 
cause his mouth was always full of Proudhon, that clod- 
hopper! Bouchard, who could not take things lightly 
spluttered for a moment, and then let fly; and then there 
began between them, playing to the gallery, a battle of 
violent words, one against the other, and both against So- 
ciety. They seemed to think themselves Danton and 
Robespierre disputing with the Convention, for the heads 
of others and their own. But Véron was not such a fool 
as to believe it. One had to be Bouchard to take every- 
thing seriously. And the more Bouchard talked and got 
carried away, the deeper he sank into his gulf of gravity. 
The spoken word did not relieve him, as it does many who 
let their fire go up in smoke; it involved him further: it 
was the cry that braces the muscles and raises the fist, as 
with primitive natures. Véron took a diabolical pleasure 
in watching him furiously spit himself on the picador’s 
lance. He cheered him on, and if at the same time the 
bull could floor the picador, that beetle hampered by its 
shards, so much the better. A fine sight! Véron did not 
refuse to enter the arena, to watch at closer quarters. He 
could not be accused of having cold feet. He was among 
the violent instigators of the Jaurés demonstration at 
the beginning of April; and he took part in it. 

_ Marc had let Bouchard drag him to some of the meet- 
ings of Socialist revolutionary students. He attended ir- 
regularly, out of curiosity rather than liking: with him, 
mental curiosity was a passion which he christened by the 
name of duty. He applied himself to reading Marx. But 
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he did not read properly. He skipped. Flis undisciplined 
individualism jibed at the implacable necessity of that 
historic materialism. For all his efforts to tame his en- 
croaching self by asceticism, the self snorted, It would 
only touch the Marxist field with the tip of a disdainful 
nose. This humiliating preéminence of the “economic” 
over the “psychic” revolted him. Yet he and his mother 
had been forced to learn what it costs to come up against 
the “economic,” and that it has to be allowed for. But 
he and his mother were among the romantics—shal] we 
call them obsolete, or eternal?—-whose real end in life is 
to vindicate their independent soul against all the fatalities 
that oppress it. It is not said that they ever succeed, in 
any place, or at any time. But they will it. They would 
not be themselves if they did not. And for them it suffices 
that they do so will, though they be vanquished. Even 
if Fate exterminates their will Fate has to take it into ac- 
count; it is a fact which may perhaps prove as enduring as 
Fate itself. Marc was not in a fit state to read books 
which did not reflect his own desires. His eyes were hos- 
tile. He was still far from the high objective spirit, at- 
tained by the maturity of seasoned fighters in presence of 
the enemy. He would not hear the adversary to the end; 
he interrupted, and said: “No!” ese 
But there was more: it was not only the opposite view 
that he refused to study, in order to be well acquainted 
with what he had to combat. It was all thought that re- 
quired an effort to grasp it. He was suffering from brain- 
fag; his mind was feverish, he could fix it on nothing. 
He began to read twenty things at once, and finished 
none of them. At the end of the first chapter, his mind was 
off on a fresh track. There were so many thoughts criss- 
crossing each other, that anyone seeing his mind laid bare 
would have seen a mad dog rushing round making figures 
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of cight in a forest, tearing and knocking itself, till it fell 
on its side, with red sparks dancing in its eyes. He en- 
vied the angry obstinacy of Bouchard, and the discipline 
of Ruche, indifferent, and ruled—so it seemed—like a 
sheet of music; they did what they were doing, the rest 
could wait its turn. But he did not want to be like them. 
He pitied Bouchard, toiling and fuming over his fur- 
row. Ruche’s mocking punctuality irritated him. He 
could not imagine her making love; but when she did. it 
would be at the minute marked on her time-table, and with 
the same indifference. He felt like throwing her out of 
his bed. (For the somnambulist, while thinking of her, 
had just put her in it. God be praised! She was not 
there... ) But the bed was empty and his brain full. 
When girls are not in the one they are in the other. They 
jostle the ideas. Raging, Marc endured them. Deliv- 
ered over to his instincts during the War, he had known 
woman too early and too crudely; there had been noth- 
ing to restrain him, no reserve, no veil; he had been 
thrown, weak and burning, into physical contact, as into 
a vat of boiling lead. He had emerged burned and 
wounded. It left a raw wound. The lance of desire re- 
mained deep in his flesh, and the giddiness and terror of 
voluptuousness. His system, with nerves vibrating like 
a violin, quivered at the least pressure. His precociously 
sharpened intelligence made him aware of the danger, 
which he confided to no one. He had been so much 
alone, and for so long, that he thought that a real man 
ought to keep his dangers to himself, and defend himself 
unaided. That was why, let loose in Paris, with no moral 
restraint whatever, he avoided sexual encounters like fire. 
He was afraid—not of the otzher—but of himself. He 
did not know if he would be able to control himself after- 
wards. He knew too well that he would not. With no 
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inclination to asceticism, and morally treating it with with- 
ering derision, he forced himself to it, he was constrained 
to do so. And he hid it. Nobody suspected it (except 
the eyes of Ruche). And also he was proud and tyranni- 
cal, like so many who are jealous of their own independ- 
ence: they are also jealous of the dependence on their 
caprice of those around them. He wanted what he loved 
all to himself. He was not so simple as not to know that 
he would not get it. (And what would he do with it if 
he had it?) Then he said—“AIl or nothing . . . Noth- 
ing.” Nothing until the next explosion! 

Tolstoy maintains that the flesh assails those who nour- 
ish it too well. Marc would have had an answer to that! 
There were few days when he had enough to eat. The 
fire burns all the better in empty stomachs. 

He saw his little store of money dwindling rapidly; and 
to his shame he was not able to replenish it. He had sup- 
posed that he would be well able to support himself by 
his own exertions, and that a sober, active, intelligent 
young man in Paris could always earn the little that was 
strictly necessary. But one must suppose that even that 
little is too much: he earned nothing. And moreover 
could he be contented with it? He would deny himself 
heroically for five days; but on the sixth he could resist 
no more, the boiler exploded; and in a quarter of an hour 
he threw away a whole week’s money. A boy is too 
tempted! He would be a monster if he had no tempta- 
tions—more than a monster if he did not sometimes yield 
to temptation. Marc was certainly not a monster. He 
yielded. And afterwards he was invariably heart-broken, 
less on account of his weakness than of his absurdity. He 
was amazed at the uselessness or foolishness of what he 
had desired. What does one possess—being or object—@ 
moment after one has possessed it? Nothing in one’s 
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hands, nothing in one’s heart! E i 

Then he would inflict upon fine ete hia aes 
another period of austerity. Naturally, he exploded ie 
more, raging. And if he knew how to lose his mone he 
had no talent for earning any. He had not the ae le 

ness of spine to open the way to profit for himself oe 
nette’s son had not received that gift from nature He 
held stoutly to the anachronistic conviction—the hard 
knocks of life had not had time to make him unbend—of 
the social value of the intellectual; and he would have 
oe M ee ag from it; vainly he displayed 

is certificates and his bi i i 

Who cared about it? SE gee pe eo eeemnes 

Bouchard said to him: 

“Do as Ido! Tap Véron! Calf-skin can be had for 
nothing.” 

But Marc was too proud to endure charity, and the airs 
of offensive superiority which his creditor would put on. 

“His superiority! I shouldn’t advise him to claim 
any! JI don’t owe him any money, I take it from him!” 
growled Bouchard, and it was not clear that he was joking. 

‘Marc replied dryly that to thieve from a thief is to be a 
thief. Bouchard replied with lowering eyes: 

“Life is theft. Thieve or die!” 

Yes, to live is to survive those who in the eternal mélée 
struggle with you for breath and place. No being lives 
save at the expense of millions of other candidates for ex- 
istence. Marc knew it. No son of those fierce years 
could be ignorant of it. But if all—except those who are 
marked for death—have accepted the combat, there are 
still a certain number (God be praised!) who strive to 
maintain a spirit of chivalry. If they heard the word, 
they would protest: they would be afraid of ridicule. But 
only words are out of fashion. The spirit maintains, un- 
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der every fashion, the imperishable armor of its great 
virtues and its great vices. A Marc would have been 
Marc, even in the days of the Merovingians; and he will 
remain Mare to the end of time. 

Therefore, he would not go and ask for money—even 
imperatively—from a Véron, whom he despised in his 
heart. He even hesitated to accept, at their meetings in 
Ruche’s room, tickets for theaters, concerts, or exhibi- 
tions of which Véron’s pockets were always full, and 
which cost him nothing. However, some programs put 
his “non-acceptance” to the test, and he hid it badly. 
Ruche saw it; she was amused at these secret struggles 
between a pride, jealous of its independence, and a child- 
ish longing for the amusement offered: both feelings were 
familiar to her, and it made Marc seem a little nearer to 
her. Once she gave herself the maternal pleasure—an- 
other old-fashioned word, which she would have re- 
pudiated—of accepting from Véron a concert ticket which 
had made Marc’s eyes gleam with a longing, angrily re- 
pressed; and when she was alone with him, she remem- 
bered that she could not use the ticket, and passed it on 
to him: he had no reason to refuse it from her. It was 
not till Marc was in his seat at the concert that a suspicion 
crossed his mind as to whether Ruche had really accepted 
the ticket for herself; she who cared about as much for 
music as for the rain beating on her window panes. He 
was so touchy that the thought spoilt his pleasure for the 
evening. Another would have been grateful to Ruche. 
Marc was vexed that he had betrayed himself before her. 

He began to think that taking it all round, it would be 
less humiliating, if he were obliged to do so, to accept 
money from Sylvie than presents from other people. But 
after having refused it, there was no glory in having to 
ask for it. And though his purse had been empty since 
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the night before, he held out, hi 
: heart 
his stomach. As luck eee : 
luck would have it, ee passing in her 
i ; magpie’s on a branch, and hailed ae We ke 
ail spice nate not to leap into the car, He leapt 
! Bu isfacti : 
at least, inmediely uae ri eras f oe ie 
scension, as he listened onic chatterb Se aca 
had told him all her news Bond anaes 5 
ating int persion » Fe poene herself of in- 
nd you know, money rains } : 
a a got too TaUERt? vans “aon me; do you want 
e ha in hi 
Peaches ead in his most unconcerned and rather 
ce ! . . 
oe Oh! Good Lord! if you like! I can find a use for 
She replied: 

“Scamp! You h j 
eee ae ou had much better come and enjoy your- 
But she crammed his pockets. Wh i i 

1 ; en he tried to kis 
her she showed him a spot at the top of her cheek whee 
it would not spoil her make-up. She pinched his chin— 
she thought he looked paler, rather hollow cheeked, hand- 
Some, more knowing looking: he had not wasted his time 
since he had been let loose in the field. 

“Promise that you will come! Now then, promise!” 

He said, with the impertinence of Cherubim— 

“Promised! You have paid in advance.” 

She pushed away his face, marked with the traces of her 
two thumbs: 

“Wretch!” she said, laughing. “Come all the same! 
Youll see! I never pay till afterwards,” : 

He waited till the car had gone to go and devour a slice 
of underdone meat at the nearest restaurant. His adap- 
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tive stomach caught up with the two lost meals a nape 
And he thought that just now Sylvie looked as ra 7 
asa devil, What fire in her eyes! And what perfume! 
icked it on his hps. 
as 2 in no eee to keep his promise. He hee 
turned a deaf ear when 2 fortnight Jater he received an 
minder from his aunt: 
gar nee What about your debt?” ees 
Ah! no, she would get nothing out of him if s ‘ 
like that. But every day, especially when he read in : . 
Perfume-King’s press that the pretty ios na a 
civen a princely entertainment in her salons, as ¢ era 
of finance and politics, flanked by their pemptes es 
corted by their buifoons of art and the press, ue ae 
music, and acting, of the first rank, he longed to go an 
see it all. What harm could it do him? 


IX 


It cost him a good deal more than he would confess to 
himself. He did not want to own it, but he could not 
ignore it. He knew that he was in danger. He was like 
the young Hercules at the parting of the ways; and if even 
Hercules chose that of spindle and pillow, there was little 
hope that a lost child in Paris, with Omphale beckoning 
at every street corner, should choose that of renunciation. 
Marc’s eyes measured the pleasure and pain, the lofty 
peaks which he would have to scale; and at the very first 
step he felt so weary! His head reeled, his limbs ached, 
an insidious languor weakened his legs. Like all the 
young men around him, he knew the lure of the depths, 
the gulf of oblivion—oblivion the strongest enticement of 
sensuality! Oh! to escape from one’s self, evade the 
task . .. ‘Who imposes it on me? The fate of these 
inhuman times? Did I ask to live in them? I reject it! 
I cannot. This fate is myself. I alone command myself 
to climb upwards. But what hope of reaching the heights? 
And when, after exhausting struggles, I have climbed up, 
worn out, drained of my substance, what shall I find? 
Shall I find anything? Or on the other side of the sharp 
ridge, nothingness?” 

Nothingness and death everywhere! This war which 
is said to be over (it is still going on) has encircled space 
with its barrage of asphyxiating gases. It blocks the hori- 
zon. It is zhe fact—the only one which imposes itself on 
these young men. All the ideologies that deny it, or if 
they cannot, try to celebrate it, are rotters, faces to be 
slapped. I bash them on the jaw! The war is there. Its 
claws are in my neck, its putrefying breath in my nostrils. 
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If I wish to live I must free myself and fly, or else pass 
through it. To pass through it 18 to know what lies be- 
yond. To know, to be able! Will one be able? And to 
fly is a baser form of knowing. To know that the battle 
is lost, Devil take the hindmost! A Marc Riviére can 
only fly by crossing the enemy’s lines. Fly forward! He 
repeated it to himself so as to be quite sure— But was he 
sure? All around him was a helter-skelter of men, old 
and young, taking to their heels. 

A rush for the exit—dancing, sport, traveling, smoking 
parties, females, pleasure, gambling, oblivion—flight, 
flight. 

There were twenty ways of flying. And not two in 
twenty who had the honesty to own that they were in 
flight. One must be very strong to despise oneself, and 
despising oneself, keep the impulse to live! The most 
distinguished, like Adolphe Chevalier, evoked the refuge 
of art and the fields... The First Eclogue (the Sec- 
ond also)... Ah! what a good example was set by 
one vanquished like themselves, the gentle post-war Vir- 
gil, after-dinner singer of the conscriptors, the new rich— 
(O irony! that this should be the shade whose soft hand 
the stern Dante chose to guide him!) The Mantuan 
could at least invoke his: “Deus nobis haec otia. ..~” 
But for the young Tityri and the Corydons of to-day no 
God has come. And they would have needed a strong 
dose of illusion to imagine that the next upheaval of the 
old world would leave undisturbed in their cozy corners 
those who try not to see it, by hypnotizing themselves like 
the hen before the chalk line, at the gaming table of Art, 
where the croupier is emasculated estheticism, whose white 
hands, dirty hands, would take care not to commit them- 
selves to action. Or those who think that the old hearth, 

the ancient roof-tree of tradition, the secular domestic 
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rural life, which could shelter their £ 
able to protect them from the assaults 
if the tempests to come will leay ing ; 
standing! Woe to the players pee on wall 
draw from the arena before the battle js decided! on is 
ever the issue of the battle, the conqueror will t sen 
them underfoot. And their songs will come oe 
But perhaps they secretly presume that the Dele mill 
wait till they have finished playing on the sands cies \ 
comes 2 sweep ey It is enough for ae 
enjoy the quarter of a da j i 
: 1 ee y which remains for them, They 

Let them, at least, have the frank cynici 
“To-morrow I will be dead. Toe (a 
mouth. I have but to-day. I eat.” But they are always 
striving to find one or another (no matter which) ideolo . 
cal justification for themselves. Why this sham? Be_ 
cause the intellectuals who abdicate have to hide their ab- 
dication from themselves with reasons—unless they preach 
it up with reasons. They can do nothing without reasons. 
Their instinct has forgotten how to walk alone. Cow- 
ardly or brave, they must always have a “wherefore.” 
And when one is wanted it can always be found. The 
fugitives of 1919 have never lacked wise and profound 
motives for deserting the field. 

Marc despised those who fled. He despised them with 
a violence which was a defense against his own tempta- 
tion to fly. And as he trembled beforehand lest he might 
not be able to resist it, he reserved a semblance of excuse 
for himself, by limiting his implacability to the fugitives 
who told lies, to those who endeavored to gild their flight. 
The law of truth of the clan of the Seven runs: “Be what 
you like! Do what you like! Fly if you like! But 
Say: T fly?) 
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They did not say it. Even the Seven were beginnin 
to equivocate. First, Adolphe Chevalier pleaded excep” 
tion, ore rotunda, in virtue of the duty of “aeconimoda- 
tion to the real,? to withdraw to his estate. “Shift for 
yourselves! I shift for myself I am a realist» (A 
word which made its fortune in those days. It allowed 
people to go about their business, while pretending to jn- 
fuse into the country the new blood of a healthy and virile 
political pragmatism, opposed to the empty ideology of 
former generations. Yet the ideology of those genera- 
tions never prevented the knowing ones from making 
their pile! ) 

Véron and Bouchard riddled Chevalier’s virtuous 
Georgic, and overwhelmed him with their sarcasm. But 
they were cheating too. All] their noisy talk about Revolu- 
tion was a game that kept them from action. When they 
vociferated among their pals for hours, pulverizing So- 
ciety, when they thrashed out a vigorous plan for a future 
demonstration, they were playing with tin soldiers, 

The only one who recognized the situation without try- 
ing to disguise it was Sainte-Luce, from whom Marc least 
expected such frankness. He was preparing in the two 
schools of Political Science and Oriental Languages, for 
his career in the diplomatic service. But he had no in- 
tention of binding himself. He made no secret of the fact 
that evasion was his aim. Instead of seeking it outside the 
machine, whose straps and steam-hammers make short 
work of catching one, he intended to find it at the heart. 
To dig his hole in the very center of the hurricane. And 
from there to see, know, act and enjoy, without attach- 
ment to anything; lucid and free to escape the universa 
servitude, by cynically exploiting the interests of the mas- 
ters of the day, and tricking them—but without ambition 
or lucre, only trying to seize the instant without ever a! 
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his lite. For beings of his kind are poe Ba ees 
thing and from themselves—ephemeral creatures who 
dance in the whirlwind of the moment. 

He did not condescend to explain himself to his com- 
rades, who were ironical at his expense. Véron said with 
brutal good humor: 

“Are you selling yourself?” 

And Bouchard answered Véron: 

“The prostitute follows her natural bent.” 

And Adolphe the wealthy was disdainfully silent, he 
could not understand how anyone could alienate his lib- 
erty to the State. And Marc was silent also, but there 
was no offense in his silence, for he partly guessed the 
reasons of the subtle feline young man, who would not 
take the trouble to defend himself. What use was it? 
But conscious of the attraction (mingled with repulsion) 
which he exercised over Marc, Luce said to him, pointing 
to the three augurs, with his charming smile that brought 
the dimple to his cheek: 

“Which of us will be the first to betray?” 

And immediately laying his caressing hand on Marc’s, 
he added: 

“But the last will be you.” 

Marc drew his hand away growling. Praise to him 
was an affront. Luce’s eyes caressed him. He knew that 
Marc despised him; but contempt from Marc did not 
offend him, there was no insult in it; and of all his com- 
rades, Marc was the one whose right to contempt Luce 
recognized: for Luce judged that he was the only one who 
played, and would play, straight to the end. Bouchard 
too, perhaps? But his brutal frankness did not interest 
Luce. The young aristocrat only felt himself the “fel- 
low” of a man with a mind as clear and fine as his own, 
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where the live thought showed on the surface. Though 
Mare’s character might be opposed and hostile to his, 
they were on a par. And Marc felt it too. He was ob- 
liged to acknowledge angrily to himself that Sainte-Luce 
was closer to him than all the others—the only one that 
was close to him. He let Luce take his arm and confide 
to him what he confided to no other: all the sly young 
Machiavellianism of his experience, incomplete, but pre- 
cociously sharp and disillusioned. And Marc was not dis- 
gusted by it. He had himself but too much innate knowl- 
edge of these tempting instincts. In him the blood of 
Annette was mingled with that of the Brissots. When 
one despises men is it not legitimate to make use of them 
and their stupid idols? The Brissots had always been 
masters at the game; they were so broken into it, that one 
could swear that they were taken in themselves! But no 
fear! The legion of Brissots know how to withdraw their 
stake in time—their’stakes—a whole pile. Oh! Marc 
knew them well! They were in his blood. He would 
sometimes feel a furious longing tocheatthe Volpone. But 
he would act badly; he was too excessive, he would never 
resist the itch to show his contempt in the middle of his 
part; and in the end, after trampling on others, he would 
trample on himself. Sainte-Luce had the right dose of 
contempt, laughing, amiable, human—pleasing men (for 
contempt does please them, when it is good form and the 
dose is moderate). 

The strangest thing was that by a contradiction which 
he could not explain Marc, in his heart, was possessed by 
the idea of saving them. He would not admit it; and 
when Luce said it he was irritated. But when Luce, iron- 
ical and courteous, added: “No? You are the best judge. 
If you say no, we will say it too,”—he was too truth- 
ful not to say: “Yes.” Mustn’t one be stupid! ‘To save, 
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to save others, when one has so much to do to save one- 
self, and when the others do not care a bit that you 
should save them, Marc knew this quite as well as Luce. 
But he could not help it; he was like that. It was the 
conflicting forces of his nature. And that which he had 
from his mother might be mistaken; but it held him by 
the navel. And—let him be frank—he held to it. If 
he would be ashamed to expose it to the irony of the 
others, in his secret heart he was proud of it—prouder 
of that error than of the contrary truths. It made him 
care to live. It held his chin above the foam. With- 
out it he would have nothing but himself, himself alone, 
no interest but himself—the ardor to know, doubtless, 
and to see, and to take, and to be—but for himself 
alone. . . . Alone! It is terrifying! It takes more than 
the strength of a boy of twenty to bear it without convul- 
sions. Luce bore it, because he did not think about it, 
he forbade himself to think of it, he would not stop to 
look into the depths, he fled, fled on the surface. 

Marc could not fly, in any circumstances. Neither in 
pleasure nor in pain. The depths arose from the sea, 
like the volcanic islets projected by internal fires, which 
go down again in the perpetual quivering of the abyss. 
The ground he camped on was undermined. That is why 
his eyes sought, outside himself, for a hand—the hands of 
men to catch hold of. . . . That they might save him? 
No, he knew well that he had nothing to expect from 
them. To save them! Even when it is known for an il- 
lusion, the thought of having charge of souls peoples our 
solitude, and lends a tenfold energy to generous natures. 

“Play your part!” said Luce indulgently. “I will be 


the audience.” 
“An audience like you,” said Marc bitterly, “would be 


enough to kill the piece.” 
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“You must have an audience though.” 

“Then it will be myself. I will be the audience, th 
actor, and the piece. I know, I know that I am the iis 
that dreams are made of!” 

“It is something to know it!” acquiesced Luce, exchang. 
ing a look of understanding with him. “It is more than 
our comrades will ever suspect.” 


19 
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However, they let themselves be enrolled in the dem- 
onstration of the first Sunday in April. 

Men’s minds were under high pressure in those days. 
The criminal acquittal of the assassin of Jaurés—that sec- 
ond assassination—during the month of March, had been 
a blow to the young men. The sap of violence rose in the 
heart of Paris, with that of spring. Even the quietest of 
the students, the little Christian lambs, bleated for the 
Good Shepherd of Revolution. Even the shepherds of 
the Bucolics played marching ritornelli on their flageolets: 
“Formez vos bataillons!? Even Adolphe, who on his 
own account could only contemplate action—passion also, 
according to spiteful tongues—pen in hand before his writ- 
ing-table, resigned himself to joining the ranks of the 
mob, whose promiscuity was offensive to his delicacy. It 
would not do to look like backing out, the first time they 
were acting—feigning action—and there might be danger 
in it. 

So six out of seven of them—the indifferent Ruche, 
knowing beforehand what to expect, had stayed at home 
—met in Avenue Henri Martin, in the midst of a jubilant 
crowd. Strange commemoration of a great man, who died 
defeated not once but twenty million times, defeated in 
the twenty million assassinated by the War, like himself, 
basely killed from behind by his enemies, and basely be- 
trayed by his friends! And under the bust of Jaurés, was 
the vacillating indecision of Anatole France. Guided by 
an infallible instinct, Chevalier, with Bette on his arm, 
had slipped through the crowd towards the old man, 
whose presence in this funereal kermesse reassured his 
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mind, And in that surge of passers-by whose faces and 
cries were puzzling and distant to him, the old man “a 

well pleased to find Bette, rosy and radiant, on Witte: 
mouth his eves could rest. He saw her as she was tek 
and soft, as silly as one could wish, very restful the 
mind. But among the most excited groups, in the front 
ranks, Véron held Bouchard, barking on the leash, and 
he waited for the moment to let him loose. Within : few 
feet Sainte-Luce and Marc stood elbow to elbow, exchang- 
ing ironical remarks, and missing nothing of the spectacle 
And though he did not know it, Marc was part of the 
spectacle to Luce: for he saw him suddenly shaken by the 
fits and starts of the crowd. He might mock them bit. 
terly; but he was their bedfellow, they made him share 
their thrills. Sainte-Luce perceived in his companions 
face contractions, hard gleams, the angry quiver of the 
nostrils, the set jaws, and, under the chin, the flood of 
agglutinated fury, which he swallowed with his saliva, 
Like a brother, Luce watched for the squall, ready to 
save him from any imprudence, and he knew how to ease 
the compressed steam by opening the safety valve of a 
burst of laughter, at some unexpected sally. He said to 
himself that such a face was an oceanograph of the sub- 
marine currents of the crowd. One could read the storm 
in it a few seconds beforehand. 

And suddenly Luce read the tornado there. Before he 
had time to realize it, around them came the cracking of 
revolver shots. The police were charging the anarchists, 
who, with their black flag unfurled, fell upon Guichard’s 
men, striking them with cudgels, and pelting them with 
pieces of broken iron railings. Sainte-Luce and Marc 
were swept along with the flood. In an instant they were 
thrown into the center of the fray; and still pushed along; 
they broke through the police cordon. As they rushe 
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past they had scen the flash of knife-blades, and bleeding 
faces. And in front of them, Bouchard, battering the 
stomach of a police Goliath with his head. As they went 
down the Champs-Elysées, their diminished band formed 
into a column again; but Chevalier had disappeared. 
“Hey presto!” He had managed, in the nick of time, to 
hoist himself and his companion onto Anatole’s perch, to 
be his bodyguard. At the bottom of the imperial avenue, 
fresh battles awaited the demonstrators; their force now 
was not equal to the number of the enemy. The company 
was obliged to break up, and try to get back into Paris 
in small groups, by one of the side streets, with a view 
to assembling again in the Place de Opéra. Marc saw 
Véron throw his revolver into the mouth of a drain pipe 
as he passed; and Véron, who caught Marc’s look, said, 
laughing: 

“Tt has a right to rest. It has worked.” 

But Bouchard refused to get rid of a long knife that 
bulged his pocket, and which he exhibited out of mere 
bravado; for his heavy fists were sufficient for him. 

Sainte-Luce had never let go of Marc’s arm, and Marc 
was too occupied to notice the grapnel, which he hated; he 
was pale and excited, talking aloud, and never noticed 
that the wise pilot at the wheel was turning the boat to 
the left, and taking him over the flower-beds of the avenue, 
making for an exit. He was as pleased as a child to feel 
the forbidden grass under his feet, and he wanted to stop 
and pick a branch of chestnut in flower. But the police 
had foreseen the side movement, and precipitated the 
helter-skelter. Whether they liked it or not, general 
dignity had to give way to anxiety for individual safety; 
they had to take to their heels. Near the Madeleine at 
the end of a narrow street the four companions, followed 
by the few survivors of the column—“rari nantes” —came 
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up against a wave of plain-clothes police, who attacked 
them with fury. The m/e was short but savage; Mare 
had just time to see Bouchard, who was flinging himself 
against a bunch of policemen, rolling on the ground on 
one of them, with one on the top of him, and trampled 
under their heels. Véron’s vast coffer resounded like a 
drum under the fists that belabored him. And Marc was 
pulled by the arm so suddenly that he staggered and 
nearly fell. He saw a mass of steel—a sword hilt—come 
down near his face, which was grazed by it, and found 
himself a few steps off, still held fast by Sainte-Luce, who 
had just saved him from a fatal blow. They fled, pur- 
sued through a network of streets, forming a spider’s web 
around the boulevard. The shutters of the shops were 
being hastily closed. Marc could not see, the blood was 
running over his eyebrows, and his head was buzzing. 
He heard the pursuers shouting behind him. He let him- 
self be dragged along by Sainte-Luce, who never hesitated, 
sure of his way. After taking one or two turnings, at 
the corner of a street Luce drummed like a rabbit on the 
closed shutters of a milliner’s shop: 
“Amée!? 
Immediately, up went the iron panel that closed the 
lower part of the door: Luce pushed Marc in and fol- 
lowed him on all fours. Women’s hands seized the boys 
by the ears and pulled them in. The iron panel fell back 
behind them. They were on their knees in the dark. A 
policeman was shouting outside, banging on the shutters. 
Marc, trying to get up, heard a laughing whisper against 
his cheek, saying: “Hush!” and his hands seeking support, 
caught hold of two round thighs, at the turn of the knee. 
They kept silent and still, the girls smothering their 
laughter. A whistle imperatively recalled the persistently 
banging policeman; cursing, he was obliged to rejoin the 
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main body of the army: there the battle was still raging, 
and they had other fish to fry. Then, Marc, whose 
fevered brain was cooling, perceived that he was on his 
knees in the dark, against a girl on her knees, and that a 
warm mouth which smelt of amber was pressed to his 
without ado, and said “Good-day!” He said “Good- 
night!” And she laughed and said: 

“And now suppose we take a look at each other.” 

They got up, and lighted, not an electric bulb, but a 
candle, whose long smoky flame was shaded by the hollow 
of a hand. They were introduced. There were two of 
them: Ginette and Melanie, two sisters, seventeen and 
twenty—the elder a brunette, the younger, red-haired 
with a milk-white skin; both made up, of course; little 
laughing lines at the corners of their bright, dilated eyes, 
and faces like little weasels, held forward. Melanie was 
Sainte-Luce’s mistress, probably Ginette also. Whatever 
one has, either good or bad, is shared by the family. There 
was much talking and laughing. They both said the same 
thing at the same time, or repeated it one after the other, 
in the same words, both laughing more than ever, as if 
the second time was the best. They clapped their hands, 
rejoicing in the adventure, and their good luck in having 
been on their stools peeping through a crack in the shutter 
when Luce had knocked to escape the pursuers! And to 
flavor their joy with a shiver, they convinced themselves 
that the “coppers” would come back presently to make 
a search. 

“While awaiting the scaffold,” said Sainte-Luce, “let’s 
drink the last glass!” 

And he sang: 

“To die for Melanie is the sweetest fate.” 

But Ginette, who was quite ready for somebody to die 
for her too, was puzzled as she watched Marc’s face, turned 
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away with vexation. They had a little dinner together, 
and Marc, at last, softened to the extent of letting her put 
bits into his mouth; he even licked Ginette’s finger which 
was smeared with chocolate. But Ginette squealed; the 
little dog had bitten her! He apologized, ashamed, and 
got up saying that he would go home. But the other three 
protested. There was still a commotion in the street, and 
it was dangerous. Ginette slipped through the half. 
opened door, and went to reconnoiter. She came back, and 
declared that the police were guarding every exit of the 
little city. Marc was unconvinced of her veracity, and 
persisted in going. They would not let him. The scratch 
on his cheek would betray him at the first glance. And 
Ginette noticed that his coat was torn on the shoulder, 
She made him take it off, so that she could mend it for 
him. In taking it off, they discovered between the tears 
of the shirt, in ribbons, that his shoulder was red, blue, 
green, and bruised. Why hadn’t he said so? It was an 
opportunity for Ginette and Melanie to display their skill 
in first aid. They reveled in it. 

There was no further question of leaving that night. 
They set about making arrangements for camping. In the 
back shop, about the size of a large cupboard, and with 
no windows, there was a divan bed, which they divided, 
the mattresses on the floor. It was war-time! ‘And now 
choose yours!” Marc, abominably embarrassed, irritated 
and disgusted, sought some way of getting out of it. But 
there was none. The two hostesses offered themselves, 
quite simply, and frankly. What could be more natural? 
He could not possibly make himself disagreeable to these 
kind girls, and play the Joseph: the part was not to his 
taste! There was no way of explaining himself. Luce, 
who had made his choice, seeing Marc’s embarrassment, 
said like a good comrade: 
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“Would you like to change?” 

Marc felt like slapping his face. Furious and ashamed, 
he helped Ginette to turn the mattress, The little girl 
whispered in his ear: 

“Tt doesn’t matter! If you don’t want to, we can just 
pretend; we can each sleep on our own side.” 

He was touched. They put out the light. “Each sleep 
on our own side,” it was easily said! There was no room 
to lie side by side. By stretching out a hand one could 
touch the other bed, where the two others had lost no 
time in beginning. Ginette excused herself humbly: 

“T am ugly.” 

“No!” he said with conviction. That was not the rea- 
son. She tried to understand. She supposed that he loved 
someone else, and wanted to be faithful to her. He took 
care not to undeceive her. She thought it fine. She was 
not used to these scruples. She chattered away on the pil- 
low, puerile, touching, vicious, but still honest. Marc 
could not help his mouth almost touching the corner of 
her chattering lips, and tasting as they moved their bitter- 
sweet almond savor. And his least movement unmuz- 
zled the spirits of the earth. Naturally, it was at the very 
instant that he energetically cried “No!” that they cried: 
“Yes!” And afterwards he was indignant and disgusted 
with himself. She was delighted, and still believing that 
he was thinking of the lady-love to whom he had been 

false, said, trying to console him: “She won’t know any- 
thing about it.” But he could not stand it any longer! 
The air of that hole choked him. She got up, humbly, to 
open the shop door for him secretly, while the others were 
asleep. As he crept out through the cat-hole, he kissed 
her knees. 

He found himself outside in the cold April night, 
drenched with sweat, his mind feverish and wandering. 
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He felt powerless to fight against the call of his awakened 
senses. And there passed through his brain, like a film 
unrolled, the day’s fight, the riot, the flight, and the pur- 
suit. 

Then, next day, came sick disappointment at the failure 
of their action. The stupid political demonstration, with- 
out plan, direction, or result, had been no more than a 
savage rearing of the beast between the shafts it could not 
break, it had only injured itself: the beast’s back was 
broken, and nothing remained but to send for the knacker, 

Bouchard had disappeared, Marc was the only one 
who was anxious about him. The others did not care a 
bit. They were all sulky and furious; and did nothing 
but throw the responsibility from one to another, like a 
ball. In three or four days Bouchard reappeared, his 
face swollen, one eye seriously damaged. He had been 
ferociously handled by the police, thrown into prison for 
a few days, and provisionally released after questioning. 
The affair had been referred to the Criminal Court. He 
was liable to several years’ imprisonment, for carrying 
concealed weapons, striking and wounding the police, in- 
sulting the authorities, anarchist intrigues, and inciting to 
crime. From thenceforth the doors of the teaching pro- 
fession were closed against him. He was put on the index 
of the University; prudent companions held aloof. Yet 
he persisted in going on with his obstinate preparation 
for the examination—for failure. 

Véron jeered at it. He had not even been mauled. 
Asked how he had managed it, he boasted that he had 
greased the “coppers’ ” paws: at the police station the name 
of his bank had been a better guarantee than if he had 
produced the credentials of a deputy. As to Bouchard, 
the fool had Jet himself be nabbed. One shouldn’t get 
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nabbed. So much the worse for him! People should 
know what they are risking. 

“And what do you risk?” said Marc, rudely, 

Véron laughed in his face, and said with boasting 
cynicism: 

“Your skin. Whenever you like!” 

But he felt that he had gone too far and added good- 
humoredly: 

“After all, the Sorbonards have done him a service by 
spewing him out. Anyone who wants to make his fortune 
and hasn’t got cold feet, has only got to stoop down and 
pick it up.” 

“One needs the right sort of back for that,” said Marc 
dryly. 

“Tf it isn’t, life’s cudgel will soon make it so,” said 
Véron. 

They turned their backs on each other—Good-by! 

Adolphe Chevalier had not reappeared. But there was 
no need to worry about him. He had gone to visit his 
estates. He was reading Montaigne. What more could 
be asked of him? Eyes open—mouth shut. A free mind 
and no risks. And a backside well in the warmth. The 
cleric cannot be accused of playing false. Let others com- 
promise their minds with action. 

Ruche’s menagerie was deserted. When Marc went 
there he found himself séte-d-téte with her; he did not 
know what to say to her. Her elbows on the table, and 

her chin in her hands, she pierced him with her eyes, smil- 
ing strangely; she seemed to be waiting . . . For what? 
He was irritated. But the brusquer he was, the sharper 
grew her smile; he could not succeed in relaxing the hard 
little eyes, searching in his field. She seemed changed in 
some way, or changing. But he was not sufficiently inter- 
ested in her to waste time trying to understand her. And 
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it annoyed him that she should allow herself to under. 
stand him. For though he said to himself: “She can 
know anything about me. My door is shut to her? he 
did not feel at all sure that she was not peeping through 
the keyhole. Then he stopped short in the middle of a 
sentence, got up, and casting an angry glance at her, im- 
politely walked out. She never budged. When he was jn 
the street, he thought to himself that if he were to go up 
again and open the door, at any moment, to-night, or in 
a week’s time—his eyes would meet her gimlet eyes be- 
tween the half-closed lids, at the other side of the table, 
and her ironical mouth emitting a thin thread of blue 
smoke from the lighted cigarette between her long fingers, 
He stamped his foot in the street, and swore it would be 
a long day before he went there again! But like a cross 
child he felt a raging longing to open the insolent creature, 
with her bold eyes, as one opens a shell-fish with a knife, 
to see what was inside. 

His loneliness increased, and also the fire under his 
skin, lit by the bittersweet skin of the little night-bird; he 
spent several days in a state of mental and physical unrest, 
unable to find his way again. He forced himself to work 
as one flings oneself into the water; but the water re- 
jected the waif. No strength left! No pleasure in any- 
thing. Doing, thinking? What? What was the use? 
Hour by hour the gap in his will grew larger and sucked 
him in. He felt as if two great avid lips were stuck to 
his side. His substance was drained away, his energy was 
going. ... The irresistible incline. . . . Flight, flight. 
... No! He clung to the edge with his nails. If 1 fall, 
I shall never come up again! The torrent is at the bottom. 
Though he shut his eyes he could hear it, and under his 
nails the patter of falling sand, the stone was giving way: 
He did not let go; it let him go. 
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And one night Sylvie walked in and with a tap of her 
Ha sent the stone rolling down, with the spider hanging 
to 1t. 

“Now then, out of this! I’m going to carry you off! 
Yowve wasted enough time! And don’t tell me that 
you save it by yawning! You were yawning, yep, I caught 
you at it. Well, in my house you’ll have something to 
yawn for. All the newest and most expensive ennuis of 
the Quat’z-Arts—(there are a score at least!). If you 
want to see the Comedy—(Tuir’é burla!}—I will give 
you the key of the wings. The best actors are not always 
on the stage, nor the worst either. To learn to play your 
part in the farce, some day, see, see, see, see! He is king 
who sees!” 


XI 


She took him to her hotel in the Avenue d’Antin—her 
little Louvre, where King Coquille sat enthroned. In 
spite of the Salic law, the queens of France have held the 
scepter more than once. She held it, and left the spindle 
to her Coquille, who slept upon his scented renown, in 
the midst of his court. He thought himself the inspira- 
tion of his epoch. He was surrounded by women, in- 
triguers, and artists, who flattered him, made fun of him, 
and pocketed his money, while he claimed that he had 
supplied them with ideas, insight, and beauty. For he 
dabbled comically in all the arts. He gave advise to 
painters who dumped their striped canvases and geomet- 
rical problems on him. He might be seen lost in con- 
templation before negro idols in his garden. He dis- 
covered beauties green and not intact, over-ripe talents, 
dried fruit, Hindoo dancers, the inspired of Ménilmon- 
tant, or the sicamis of Montauban. He was as unctuous 
as his creams, and servilely familiar with a clientéle of 
great ladies, who never paid, and two or three crowned 
heads—discrowned—who, having to choose between head 
and head-covering, had preferred to lose their hats. He 
had also his word to say in politics, and he contemplated, 
encouraged by the flatterers who milked him the worst, 
the acquisition of a great newspaper, in which he could 
let the world hear the word. What word? He would 
have been sorely puzzled to write it down, or even to know 
what it was. But the gentry of the ink-pot whom he 
maintained undertook to manufacture it for him. 
As to the queen, she reigned over the dressmaking and 
the fétes, whose mad extravagance supplied the gossip of 
94 
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Paris, She was not sorry to have her nephew for her 
own minister of recreations and pleasures, or more sim- 
ply, informer in the fine arts—the minor arts in their 
relation to the major Art of Amusement. For she did 
not know much about the fine arts, she had but her natural 
taste and her instinct. It was a good deal: it was enough 
to enable her to make ludicrous blunders, now and then 
which the infatuation of the day mistook for witty arch- 
ness. But the infatuation of the day is the criticism of 
the morrow. Sylvie made no mistake about it, she felt 
the ground giving way under her feet. She was well 
pleased to lean on Marc. He came, mistrustful, allured. 
And, as was to be expected, in that furious carnival of 
pleasure, and shamelessness, in which art, love, intrigue, 
and folly were mingled, he lost his footing at the first 
step. He had meant to lay down for himself the impos- 
sible rule, at his age, of being an unmoved spectator, who 
meant to see everything without being caught, so as to 
make himself master of life: a Julien Sorel, emaciated by 
long fasting, who grew giddy with two fingers of wine. 
His brain began to dance at the first few drops. 

Sylvie expected it. She did nothing to betray him, but 
neither did she do anything to defend him. She watched 
his struggles out of the corner of her eye; she was amused. 
by them, they pleased her, in him she recognized her proud 
Annette, and secretly she revenged herself for the mother 
on the son... “La tour, prends garde!” Brave little 
tower! It stuck up its quills inside its armor. Sylvie 
applauded chuckling. She waited for the end. She knew 
too well that the armor was cracking, and that one day, 
all of a sudden, all the walls would be swept away. And 
she thought to herself: “What can one do? Whether one 
likes it or not, evil or good, one has to go through it. Let 
youth learn} And at its own risk! So much the worse 
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if he leaves some of his wool on the bushes. The animal 
is good. He will come through it. The essential is that 
he should pass through it. He is no man who has not been 
through it.” She did not worry herself. It was Marc’s 
business. It would be doing him a bad turn to try and do 
it for him. She had her own business to attend to, both 
business and pleasure. No time to be lost! She was 
using up her St. Martin’s summer. 

So Marc was left to hold his own unaided against all 
that assailed him: pretty girls, featherbrains, adventurers, 
the whole fruit-salad piled up in the bowl. He was him- 
self a green fruit that tempted more than one vermilioned 
mouth. He was also the nephew and great favorite of 
the Sultana; they tried to get at her through him. He 
was not such a fool as not to know it. A suspicious young- 
ster, he was more inclined than not to believe that people 
were trying to make use of him, that even the women, who 
pursued him shamelessly, were playing a game of self- 
interest: which was not the case, the young savage allured 
them. This awkwardness, even his brusqueness and rude- 
ness, suddenly lit up by a shy charming smile—and under 
the knitted brows a tempted, timid, inquiring look, which 
suddenly yielded itself, like a little virgin—a foolish 
virgin, who has been made drunk, and is beginning to 
wander... The little Lucien de Rubempré ... But 
at bottom there is still Marc the Marcassin who, as soon as 
they tried to catch him, recovered himself, with a fierce 
eye and a blow with his snout. It made him all the more 
attractive. One got hurt. Double pleasure! The hunt 
was up. And the game had not only to look out for 

snares, but also for the unexpected squalls within him, 
which drove him headlong into them. He found it hard 
to resist. He was more shaken by each attack. He fore- 
saw what must happen. He ought to fly. Ten times he 
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said to himself: “Get out!” But he did not go—it was 
really too interesting! ‘There was too much for his hawk’s 
ey to spot and catch in these preserves, where he was now 
hunting in his turn, and from his lurking place saw every 
kind of game go by, small or big, fur and feathers—his 
mouth even caught the mouth of several thrushes in pass- 
ing; but that was dangerous, at such moments his eyes 
swam, he risked being caught in his turn. He will be— 
He won’t be!—he persisted. To fly was to admit de- 
feat. He stayed on and his game-bag of experience got 
daily fuller. But it did not make him any wiser. His 
eyes were more drunken. His brain was in a whirl. 
Everything one had believed, or not believed, but ac- 
cepted so as to be able to live; all the props of social life, 
everything was crumbling away. Ah! all the morality of 
the day before yesterday (don’t mention yesterday! It 
was war time!) what is left of it? The old sins, the old 
prejudices, even the constraints of the law, always lagging 
behind the march of Society . . . it would be saying too 
little to say that they were trampled underfoot! There 
is not even an effort to be made. People walk over them 
without thinking of it... . Is it the downfall of the 
house of men? The social contract torn to pieces? And 
the return to the forest? No, it is the expiration of the 
contract. Before renewing the lease, articles must be 
crossed out, and added. The old house, narrow and un- 
healthful, is falling to ruin. It must be rebuilt and en- 
larged. Sick humanity at these age crises needs to re- 
juvenate its vitiated and impoverished blood by dipping 
into its reserves of redoubtable animal energy. The soft 
fathers and the cowards whimper: “All is lost!” All is 
saved, or will be. But nothing for nothing! We must 
pay the price. 

Marc was quite ready to pay the price. But was it not 
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beyond his means? His mind was brave, too brave; it 
carried him beyond what the rest could withstand. He 
might see, judge, understand without weakness, but the 
brain is not an empyrean, it is connected with the stomach 
by all its juices, it is betrayed, it is delivered and delivers 
itself to the enemy. 

Meanwhile, he defended himself. Heart and brain 
were revolted, and had starts of furious contempt against 
certain spectacles. He indulged in such insolence of speech 
that it made the Perfume-King choke in his cockle-shell, 
and made Petit-Caporal Sylvie laugh inwardly and pull 
his ear, her police-cap cocked on one side: _ 

“Boor! Will you learn how to behave in society!” 

And he kicked; he retorted with hard truths. He was 
particularly indignant at the frantic waste of money on her 
fetes. He said it was shameful when thousands had noth- 
ing to eat. Sylvie was not in the least disturbed. She said 
that the day before yesterday she had nothing to eat her- 
self. To-day she was making up for lost mouthfuls. She 
answered cynically: 

“Too much compensates for too little. Too much for 
some, too little for others. It makes the balance. And 
what do you expect, my boy? What is got by the flute 
returns tothe drum. One must waste .. .” 

Marc gave it to her hot and strong, on her way of 
making money, as well as her way of spending it, on her 

luxury trade, in underwear and ointments, her hall for 
sexual intercourse, and her exploitation of her customers 
at prices—robbery prices—as inordinate as the caprices of 
those mad insects—the fools of buyers! Sylvie replied 
that if one had to live on the wisdom of mankind, and not 
on their idiocy, one might tighten one’s belt; and that 
when all was said and done, she and her Coquille made a. 
living not only for themselves and her nephew (“A hit— 
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dirty-nosed brat!”) but for an army of employees. Marc, 
vexed, said stupidly: : 

“And what use is it?” 

“What?” 

oe you do? All that they do?” 

one, just to live. Is life any use? We come out of 
the womb, we are born, we don’t know why. We fill our 
stomachs, eat, love, and exert ourselves, we don’t know 
why. We die and go back to the I-don’t-know-what, we 
don’t know why. ‘There is only one thing that we know 
the reason of: we are bored! And everything we do here 
below is for the sole purpose of forgetting that we are 
bored.” 

Marc was struck by this suddenly revealed bitterness. 
He saw the harsh weariness that showed itself round the 
eyes, and in the lines of the over-wrought mouth. The 
woman had betrayed herself, in a moment of exhaustion. 
But she quickly recovered herself, and straightened her 
backbone. She threw back the heavy luggage she dragged 
about with her into the van. She started on her campaign 
once more with her air of irony and defiance, shot with a 
gleam of irritation. That stupid nephew with his non- 
sense, who had made her chew the bitter herb again! He 
was beginning to preach at her—“Show off, my boy! 
Play the Cato! Cato caught. The first comer will get 
you, and do what she likes with you. You need to have 
your crest lowered.” She took up her frantic work and 
play once more. 

Marc was not unjust to her. He knew very well that 
Sylvie never gave way to idleness. He saw her running 
business and pleasure in double harness; she continued to 
work hard and to make her employees work, she never 
drew rein. In reality she esteemed nothing but work— 
whatever the work might be—and she despised the lux- 
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urious animals, the “do-nothings” whom she exploited: 
she would have no scruples about fleecing them. In her 
as in most of the daughters of the people of Paris, there 
was a substratum of the incendiary women of the Com- 
mune, who at a given moment would soon make Society 
flare up, and vigorously! But they have no well-reasoned 
idea of organized Social Revolution. And a Sylvie would 
never hear of it. The little bourgeoise and the incendiary 
live happily together within her. The same petrol can 
serve to pour over the Cour des Comptes, and to heat 
the oven. As to the logic of ideas, a Sylvie does not pride 
herself upon it. She is an Anarchist by temperament who 
intends to do her own justice and injustice for herself 
without interference from the State or anyone else. 
Nlorality is what she pleases. What pleases her is often, 
in its impudence, more right than the Law. She detested 
all the hypocritical farces of official and wordly benevo- 
lence, but without displaying it, she had her own active 
and precise benevolence, and she did not transfer it to 
anyone else. She was strict with her workers, for she 
would have no idlers on her staff; but she watched over 
them and looked after their health; she had founded a 
rest and holiday home for them near Paris; she married 
them off, and gave her favorites presents which were a 
small dowry; better still, she won their confidence, she 
counseled and directed them—in her own fashion, 1m- 
moral or moral, but always human, knowing what weak- 
nesses demand but never letting them take more than their 
share. She would have done well to counsel herself also, 
and limit her own share of the fire. 
But she arrogated to herself the privilege of special 
treatment. She trusted, a little too much, to her instinct 
and strength which she had been abusing with impunity 
for twenty years. Impunity cannot go on forever. 
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Sylvie ought to have felt the preliminary signs of the 
breaking up of her health. She did feel them. But she 
was used to taking risks, And then, there was in that fury 
of work and pleasure—as Marc had for a moment per- 
cetved—an underlying bitter indifference to her life with- 
out children, a grudge against the life, of whose useless- 
ness she needed no little fool of a Marc to come and tell 
her. Then, die carcass! But to your last breath, work 
and enjoy! 


XII 


The fétes in Sylvie’s hotel, dancing and smoking, were 
Lupercalia in little, at which Sylvie, plump and blooming 
in a low-cut dress—bare, as she said, to the rump—wick- 
edly made up, and lastly, her brain reeling with cocktails. 4 
real faun, set fire to everything around her. It was at 
one of these fétes that Marc’s reason took the final plunge, 
With his permanent fever of the marrow, it took very 
little to intoxicate him! And sometimes the sense of his 
inferiority, instead of making him more prudent, excited 
him to bravado. He was drunk. His eyes swam, he could 
not see, he did not know what he was doing; he was swept 
away in a whirl led by the goat-footed one; his blood 
pounded in his ears like thunder, desire rumbled, his 
stupetied reason stumbled and fell. In the midst of the 
farandola he did not even know whose blood-red mouth 
was laughing against his. But he bit it. And a strange- 
savage jealousy flamed up in him. He lost consciousness 
and when he recovered it, he found himself lying in an 
underground room, in which he could still hear the hub- 
bub and the music, alone, bewildered, unable to collect 
his thoughts. What had happened? He could not re- 

member; he did not know whether he was remembering 
or inventing. And in what he invented fear was as active 
as desire. There were no more frontier limits between 
what had been, and what might have been. By either he 
felt himself equally burnt, disgraced, and branded in his 
heart. And as he crept away fearfully, escaping from the 
indefatigable kermesse upstairs, ceaselessly rolling and un- 
rolling its coils, he perceived the blood-red mouth, and 
heard the throaty laughter of the she-devil by Jordaens. 
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He fled into the night, shivering, ice and fire, and his 
spirit scourged itself to blood without reaching either 
knowledge or regret. Hate and contempt, whatever it 
might be! With fire and blood. But no forgetting. He 
was haunted. To punish himself he returned to his 
wretched student’s lodging, his desert. He did not go 
back. 

Sylvie was incapable of understanding the torment let 
loose in the boy’s body. The next morning she did not 
feel the least embarrassment from the whirlwind of the 
previous night. She remembered clearly the sudden fury 
that leapt up in the boy’s eyes, the gust of jealousy that 
made her bones crack, and set the mark of a bite on her 
lips. Full stop, that’s all. It is both flattering and 
ludicrous. Sylvie was immune to all the trouble that 
she left in her wake, thanks to the assurance of her amoral 
nature, free from any innate vice, indifferent to conven- 
tions, just or unjust, the Gallic spirit, the ironical eye ever 
open to the burlesque of any situation. She had once 
seen old Sarah in Phédre, and she remembered Hippolyte. 
Oh! the greenhorn! Her own Hippolyte had run away 
in shame. She burst with laughter. Whatever did it 
matter? Lord, what fools folks are at twenty! And it 
is always the spirits who ride among the stars who make 
a world out of these nothings! When one is bedfellow 
with the eternal ought one to worry about a rose-leaf be- 
tween the sheets! She winked at herself in the glass. 
The rose is full blown. She laughed, impartially at her- 
self and him. ‘The little slut also laughed at her dear 
sister Annette! What would she say if she knew? There 
was no danger of her knowing. Hippolyte “sort des 
portes de Trézéne,? would sooner go and bury himself 
in the maw of the monster. “Run along, my Jonah!” 
She let him run. He would come back. 
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He did not come back. The obstinate boy hugged his 
rancor to him. He could not forgive his defeat. Not 
only the defeat of that night, the facts of which he would 
never find out. (And that was the worst sting! Tor the 
other knew. What did she know?) But the defeat of al] 
the days which he had sold to that hostile world. (Hadn’t 
he let himself be kept?) And worse than that, the defeat 
of the enjoyment he had experienced in that defeat. Those 
vermin, profiteers and prostitutes who lived on the misery 
of the world—and himself too, he had mixed with them! 
He hurled the insult “prostitute” at himself too. There 
was no excuse! His weakness was none. He knew of it 
better than anyone. He had lied to himself when he 
said that he would be the stronger. He said it to himself 
at the very hour when he was playing false. He had 
played false by complicity with the secret desire which 
consumed him to enjoy that flower of depraved luxury, 
and all the fruit of a decaying world. He had justified it 
by the lying excuse of the right of the mind to see and 
know in order to fight better. Well, he had seen now— 
and he had seen himself! And certainly none of it had 
been wasted. He had come back laden with spoils. But 
his own spoils were among them: “Marc the prostitute.” 
He trampled upon him and the world with which he had 
had intercourse. He chastised himself. By a reaction of 
furious asceticism he took an oath to castrate all the 
traitorous instincts within himself that had delivered him 
to the enemy. He imposed upon himself a discipline of 
hard work, austere constraint, and total abstinence from 
women—to overcome his nature, and to recast it by break- 
ing it under the hammer. A very good way to accumu- 
late within himself the rebellions of the violently repressed 
enemy! But at that age inhumanity is often the only way 
of salvation. For then, with boys of his stamp, there 18 
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no choice between the two extremes. Marc chose that of 
the “Lronsides.” He encased his lean young body, burn- 
ing with fever and weakness, in an implacable armor of 
renouncement. He wore it day and night against his skin. 
He even slept in it—so as not to sleep (“Per non dor- 
mire”... the grand device!) to force himself to keep 
his eyes ever open. 

Sylvie, who had informers in the Quarter, knew that 
he was in financial low water. She held out a pole to him. 
He rejected it. She persisted periodically for two or 
three months. So did he. He never answered her notes. 
She sent him a check, without a word. The last insult! 
Money from her, now! THe crossed the check with an 
angry “Refused!” and sent it back by return of post. She 
had a good mind to go and pull his ears. The little idiot! 
. . « She could see herself opening the door of his hole, 
going towards him, and he turning round, rage in his eyes, 
pale with astonishment, struck dumb. . . . It was just as 
well that she did not try! Who knows which of the two 
mouths would have been struck dumb? And cruel words 
might have been exchanged, difficult ever to wipe out. 

But, luckily, Sylvie was caught up again in her daily 
round. The machinery creaked. It was no longer in her 
power to stop it. It would have been prudent: two or 
three times great waves of blood had passed before her 
eyes. But Sylvie was not in the habit of wasting time 
over her ailments. On with the dance! Her light foot 
started off again in the farandola. The farandola moved 
on. For six months Marc heard nothing of Dame 
Coquille, except through the newspapers. 

She had completely forgotten him. 


XIII 


So Mare was once more as much alone as he could de- 
sire. If he was anmious to get along without counting upon 
anyone else, he would have his wish! There was not a 
soul from whom he could expect so much asa radish. Hig 
mother was far away and had no money to send him. She 
had great trouble in getting her salary paid. They did 
not Write much to each other. She was in a remote coun- 
try place; communications were difficult, and letters were 
fantastically delayed. Annette was going through the 
most critical weeks of her exile, caught in the noose. She 
would talk about it—if she ever did—when she had suc- 
ceeded in getting out of it. Till then, not a word, like her 
son when he was caught in some snare. Mother and son 
were of strong fiber: “It’s my own business! Nobody 
has the right to poke his nose into my worries.” They 
wrote only a few vague, but vigorous lines to each other 
once a fortnight, just to say “I’m here!” They were more 
like letters between two comrades than between mother 
andson. The firm hand of the clear-eyed woman grasped 
the quick ever feverish fingers of her boy. “Keep well! 
We're holding out!” 

He never went to see Ruche again. The group of 
friends was broken up, scattered to the four winds. Each 
for himself! 

He had come to the conclusion at last that he could not 
earn his bread by his brains. If he meant to live, he must 
come down! Any job whatever if the pay would enable 
him to hold out. It was a good deal to have come so far 
as to accept the idea! It was nothing. What question is 
there of accepting what nobody is offering your The 
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world laughs in your face: “You can keep your magnanim- 
ity. What do I want with you?” There were hundreds 
watching for any bone that was thrown out. Marc always 
arrived too late. And in the first jostles with the rest, he 
was still handicapped by some decency: he let those pass 
who were in front of him, or who slipped past him, or 
those who looked weak and deserving of pity, or, on the 
contrary too impudent: because in that case he would have 
nad to come to grips, and it disgusted him to dirty his 
hands on their greasy coat collars. Sometimes a red fury 
rose in his brain: he was not afraid of the others but of 
himself. (The bully! “Hold me back!” No, irony had 
no place with this boy who felt himself suddenly swept 
away by interior waves, and had the agony of knowing 
that at such moments his will was powerless against them, 
and that he would go adrift. It would take time, and 
more than one perilous failure, before he could learn not 
to hold them back—that would be exposing himself to 
destruction—but to direct them, by using them as fuel, 
driving power. Give him time! If he lives he may suc- 
ceed some day. But to live, that was the problem! Would 
he be able to? And for how long? And how?) 

He went the round of publishers and bookshops. After 
twenty vain attempts, he was taken on trial for night work 
in the printing office of a newspaper. A clumsy novice, 
looked on askance by his comrades of the chain gang, who 
sniffed the “aristo” in him, and tripped him up instead 
of helping him, he was dismissed after three nights. Once 
or twice, with great difficulty, he managed to get transla- 
tions of prospectuses and commercial letters to do. No 
result. His literary knowledge was baffled by ordinary 
business terms. One day Sainte-Luce met him wandering 
about, famished, and got him an engagement in a cinema, 
as a substitute, to collect the tickets. He had the mis- 
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fortune to catch the flu which, after he had dragged 
about in cold and heat, forced him to stay in bed for a 
few days. Naturally when he returned his place was 
taken and he could not find another. Sainte-Luce, who 
had interested himself in his troubles for a whole eve. 
ning, was not in the habit of sticking to one thought for 
Jong; after giving Marc a helping hand, he forgot him, 
and Mare did not know where to find him. God knows 
how he lived himself! On the night they were together 
—after the cinema Sainte-Luce had dragged him to the 
back of a clandestine bar at a dance hall where he had a 
job, where, worn out and feverish, they had talked till 
morning—Mlarc had heard with amazement that the ele- 
gant Sainte-Luce was nearly as poor as himself. His in- 
tercourse with his mother, the pretty star, was strange and 
infrequent. He called her José, and spoke of her with 
incredible familiarity. She was always traveling: when 
they met at rare intervals, they made a great fuss with 
each other, and frequented night haunts together. She 
stuffed him with sweets, useless presents, and dollars, if 
she happened to have any in hand; he spent them on re- 
turn presents, jewelry and flowers, which she did not know 
what to do with, but was never tired of, nor of lap-dogs, 
parrakeets, or any other absurdity which made them both 
merry. Then she disappeared again for months, leaving 
him in Paris without a penny, and neither of them worry- 
ing about the other. Or she would suddenly remember 
him and then he received a big check—or a trifle: this 
generally happened on a day when he did not know where 
to turn for a dinner. He laughed at it: in his heart this 
uncertainty amused him. Far from bearing her a grudge, 
he was grateful to her for being what she was. It gave 
him greater pleasure to know himself the son of that 
pretty girl, than if he had been offered a serious and de- 
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pendable mother in her place. He could always manage 
to get along somehow! He was a born acrobat, and he 
had a thousand dodges for falling on his feet in case of 
accident. And he had such an obliging stomach! Days 
of fasting did not frighten him at all! A few crumbs in 
the hollow of a hand were sufficient for this bird—so long 
as it was a pretty hand. Pretty hands were never lacking, 
they came to him of their own accord. And one might 
wonder if occasionally between lodging and love-feast he 
did not accept an obolus from them. He made no mys- 
tery of it to Marc that night, when the latter expressed 
surprise at Luce’s elegance since times were hard with 
him. Charming Master Brazen-Face replied: 

“The women undress me and dress me. They will do 
the same for you if you like.” 

Marc choked, and found no words to answer him. Get 
angry? It would have been out of proportion; it was so 
evident that every shower would run off the duck’s back! 
He could not be judged by the same standard as Annette’s 
son. In the days when there was still an after life in 
which human souls, after judgment, were parked in three 
separate compartments, there would have been no place 
for Luce in any of the three; he would have gone with 
the souls of the animals in the dove-cotes of eternity. 
Marc was not very sure of his superiority as a human soul. 
But it was better to affirm it if one wished—and he did 
wish!—to keep a foothold. 

In any case, he could not forget that one night Luce, 
without hesitation, had offered him every penny in his 
purse: he was the only one of the friends who had done so. 
Véron, the nabob, had been content with offering his agar 
case, one day when he met Marc worn out with hunting 
for a job. He never took the trouble to ask how he was 
situated; he didn’t care a pin; and Marc, while he hated 
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him, was grateful to him for making no effort to conceal] 
his selfishness. Nor had Mare taken any trouble to dis- 
guise his own feelings. Veron was in a villainous temper 
that day; he had his arm in a sling. Marc asked him 
ironically if it was a war wound. Véron cursed, muttered 
something about a boil, abused some person unknown, a 
bitch, and broke off the conversation. As they parted 
Mare gave him rendezvous at the next evening at Val- 
de-Ruche (Val-de-Grace). He might just as well have 
said the week with four Thursdays, for he had not the 
least wish to go to those meetings again. Véron broke 
into an insulting laugh, spat on the pavement with rage, 
called him Ruche’s calf, and heaped foul abuse upon the 
damsel. Then, as Marc, surprised at this outburst, asked 
what fly had stung him, he broke off abruptly, cast a 
furious glance at him, and turned his back. 

Marc continued his hunt for work. He was still very 
unskillful in the battle of life: pride 1s a bad teacher when 
it comes to wriggling like a snake through all the cracks 
of the enclosure that protects the larder. But on the other 
hand it gives undaunted strength of resistance in the worst 
hours when the body is weakened and the spirit under- 
mined by doubt. Though Marc might say to himself: “T 
shall be beaten, I am,” he would never say it to the world, 
and it is saying it that means giving up the struggle. The 
thought of suicide never touched him for an instant. Does 
one commit suicide on the battlefield? There is no lack 
of death! One need not even trouble to choose. Death 
takes care of that. No, what is lacking is life! “For all 
this that surrounds me, these women, these men, this 
whirlpool, these wrestlings, these couplings, these are not 
life, they are but mildew on it. But true life, how can I 
reach it, where find it? Does it even exist? I don’t know. 
Yet an irresistible urge turns me to the north like the 
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magnetic needle. What is that north? A field of ice? 
The mouth of an abyss in the eternal snows? I do not 
know. But the north is there. And I must go towards the 
north. The blind force sees for me, wills for me. My 
liberty is to will as it wills. Right or no right, that is my 
law.” 

When all is said, all his wisdom in that moment was 
resumed in that of the old Gallic good sense: 

“Not to die, so long as one is alive!” 


XIV 


During the day he was engaged as outside salesman 
Keeping watch on the pavement at the door of a grocery if 
rue Caumartin, With his collar turned up, he shivered 
through the gray weeks of January. At night he im- 
posed several hours’ work on himself, for reading, writing 
meditating and trying to grasp as much as possible of the 
enigma of the world. But it slipped through his numbed 
fingers, and his head nodded with drowsiness. When he 
could, he made very strong black coffee to keep himself 
awake. Later on he kept awake too well. He lost the 
secret of plunging into the comforting lake of oblivion. 
Fle dragged his weariness, his pangs of hunger, his fixed 
ideas, and his burning eyes, through a succession of hal- 
lucinated days and nights, which went round and round 
like the coils of a serpent, without beginning or end. He 
had not paid his rent. He was threatened with eviction. 
He had sold everything that he could sell. The few things 
which he valued, he carried about with him in his stu- 
dent’s satchel—then (when he had to sell that too), in 
his pockets: he was afraid that they might be seized in 
his absence. 

One day, half dazed with insomnia, he was standing like 
a heron, his neck sunk between his shoulders, at the corner 
of the shop front, on the boulevard, shrouded in icy fog, 
looking without seeing—seeing after they had passed— 
the hurrying procession of phantoms in the strect (he felt 
like a phantom himself, floating and melting away). Sud- 
denly he had the belated impression of having seen in a 
pale face an anxious look watching him, a furtive hand 
closing on something which disappeared under a cape. 
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He roused himself to attention and saw within a few 
steps the figure of a woman which had left its impress on 
his tired eyes. He saw her standing stock still before the 
display of goods, he was sure that she had seen his eyes 
fixed upon her, and she was like a partridge with the dog 
at point: at that very moment the booty had disappeared 
under her dress—a few tomatoes. She waited to see what 
would happen. He did not know any more than she did. 
He went towards her. He was quite close, his arms also 
pressed against his body. They were almost touching each 
other, both were about the same height, Marc’s mouth 
level with her thin cheeks; her jaws were clenched, but 
she did not move. He had to make a decision. He made 
an effort, and said in a choked voice: 

“Come, give it back!” 

But at that moment he saw a shopwalker at the shop 
door looking at them. He whispered quickly to the 
partridge: 

“No, don’t move! They’re watching ws.” What im- 
prudence! He bit his lip— So much the worse! “Alea 
jacta” ... Ue took a few steps to keep himself in 
countenance. She pretended to be looking at other goods. 
The shopwalker went back into the shop. Marc drew 
near. At a glance he took in the thin back, round head, 
and troubled face,—a starving cat. With a sudden move- 
ment he thrust three or four bananas under her thread- 
bare shawl, and said through his closed teeth: 

“More nourishing! . .. Take them, be off!” 

She gave him a quick look, more of surprise than grati- 
tude: “Ah! So you are one of the confraternity?” There 
was no time for explanations, she disappeared in the tide 
of the street. Marc said to himself: “I am the dog that 
reverts to wolf. I give empty stomachs entrance to my 

farm2? A queer game! He would have done the same 
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thing again, without hesitation. It was. a good stroke B 
he did not feel at his ease, in that game. 

On his way home he met Bette and thought it a jok 
to tell her of the adventure. He was quite sure of the 
result. On the spot Bette forgot all her romantic jdeas 
of anti-bourgeois revolt. The great grocer’s blood rea 
to her forehead, and she exclaimed with indignation: 

“Ah! no! Ah! no! ... That’s too much! It isn’t 
done!” 

Mare laughed in her face. She left him, with an air 
of offended majesty. 

He did not keep on his job at the shop. He did not 
even have the trouble of refusing it. They got rid of 
him. Though there was no definite fault to find, he had 
made himself suspect. The dogs had sniffed a scent of 
the forest in his coat. 

He entered further than before into the confraternity 
of hunger. No place anywhere. And in his pockets 
nothing left to sell. As the last straw, one night what 
he feared happened: he found the door of his room locked: 
he was evicted. 

It was a night at the end of February, gusts of wind 
swept the boulevards, and flurries of snow that melted as it 
touched the pavement. He bent his back, inside his coat, 

trying to offer less surface to the blast; he stiffened him- 
self against it, with bowed head. He said to himself: “I 
shall fall down.” He knocked against a passer-by. He 
ia not look up. A hand took his arm. He shook him- 
self: 
“Riviere! ? 
The hand did not let go. He raised bewildered eyes 
. .. Ruche. He could not hear what she said in the noise 
of the boulevard, and the howling wind. She drew him 
into a sheltered corner. He did not know what she asked, 
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or what he answered. But it did not take many words to 
make her understand. And without further consultation 
she led him on, He did not argue. He let her drag him 
along, without exchanging a word, till they reached the 
door. Ah! her house. 

“Come up!” 

He went up. 

“Come in!” 

He went in. The warmth of the room, fatigue, long 
fasting ... Heturned giddy. Ruche pushed him into 
the only armchair. He felt that she was unbuttoning his 
dripping coat, and pulling his arms out of the sleeves. 
He heard that she was speaking, but he could only hear 
a murmur which blended with the sound of the kettle on 
the spirit-lamp. She came and went, he did not try to 
follow her movements. His eyes closed. He opened 
them for a moment: a hand against his lips was pouring 
a warm comforting mouthful down his throat; and a kind . 
voice was saying: “Drink, my boy!” He had no strength 
to look higher than her hand, but the picture of it remained 
fixed in his mind. Long afterwards, when he thought of 
the good Samaritan, it was not her face, but her hand that 
he saw. In his semi-conscious state it seemed to him that 
it was the hand that spoke. When the draught of milk 
was finished, his head fell back against the chair, it hung 
sideways, hurting his neck, but he would not have moved; 
he ached all over outside, but there was warmth inside. 
The kind hands raised his head, which was falling back 
again. . . . One more gleam of consciousness . . . then 
he went under. 

When he came to the surface a few hours later, he was 
lying in the dark. A pale light from the street gleamed 
upon the ceiling of the room. He lay still, trying to un- 
derstand, making no noise, uneasy as an animal just awak- 
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ened in the forest. He felt slowly round him with his 
legs. He was on a mattress, undressed and Wrapped in 
blankets. Below the mattress the floor of 2 room, Above 
the sound of breathing, a rustle of sheets, and Ruche’s 
voice: 
“Are you awake?” 
Then everything came back to him, and he tried to 
raise himself, but his limbs were aching, and Ruche said: 
“No, don’t move!” 
He replied: 
“But where am I? Where are you?” 
“Don’t excite yourself! You are under shelter.” 
He kept on moving about: 
“No, I want to see...” 
“Do you want me to light up? Well, just for a min- 
ute. 
She switched on the electric light. He saw Ruche’s 
head above him, her eyes blinking. She had made him 
a camp bed at the foot of her own bed. He sat up, and 
his forehead was on a level with the other bed; he looked 
all round him, and saw Ruche lying down, the wall, the 
table, and the things on it . . . Ruche switched off the 
light. 
“No, not yet!” 
“That’s quite enough.” 
_ He lay down again, but his eyes had taken everything 
in; and now one after another he realized the meaning of 
each thing. They were silent. 

Marc, feeling himself over, said: 

“Oh! 

What?” 

“My clothes!” 

“I took them off.” 

hOn; KRuehel? 
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“They were wringing wet . . . the fortune of war!” 

“Oh, it’s shameful! I come and make you take me in; 
I’m in your way, I can’t even help myself, Pm a girl.” 

“I say!” said a laughing voice above him, “you might 
at least not run them down. Girls sometimes have their 
good points.” 

“Yes, you. But one would have to go far to find an- 
other like you.” 

“You had only to turn the corner of rue Val-de-Grace.” 

He felt on his face the long hand hanging down from 
above feeling for him; it stroked his forehead, eyebrows, 
and eyes, and then mischievously pinched his nose. He 
tried to catch it with his mouth, like a fish, without taking 
his arms from under the bedclothes. She said: 

“T’m sure you don’t know the saying of my native 

lace.” 

“Which?” 

“He who has not slept at Orléans, knows nothing about 
women.” 

He moved: 

“T am only too eager to learn 

The hand gave him a slap and drew back. 

“No, my friend, no, my friend. This is not the time 
for learning. Time to sleep. Put everything out!” 

“Everything?” 

“Everything that is burning, above, or below. Curfew, 
go to sleep!” ; 

He was silent for a few moments, then he said: 

fRuche ss 0 

“Pm-asleep.” _ 

“Just a word ... What was that thing I saw shining 
there on your table?” 

“Nothing.” 

“A revolver?” 
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Yes.” 

She laughed: 

“Not against you, you great silly!” 

“I should think not! You can be as sure of me as of 
yourself.” 

She said to herself: 

“Well, that wouldn’t be saying much!” 

But he heard nothing but her smothered laugh. 

“You do trust me, Ruche, don’t your” - 

“Keep quiet! Lie down! Yes, my friend, as much as 
one can trust a man. ...” 

“Or a woman.” 

“Qrawoman... And, you know, you needn’t com- 
plain. What I am granting you is a good deal. But asa 
general rule, with animals of your species, it is better to 
trust them with a weapon in one’s hand.” 

“. . . Para bellum! What a pacifist! I bet that you 
have never used that toy! Do you even know how to use 
ite? 
‘Well, my dear, if you have bet, you have lost. What 
did you bet?” 

“At your discretion. Whatever you like.” 

“Done, I make a note of it.” 

“When did you use it? And against whom?” 

“Guess!” 

“Do I know him?” 

“No one better!” 

“Who? 

“T saw you together the other day, at the corner of the 
Caré Soutiot 2...” 

A sudden light: the arm ina sling ... 

“Véron!” 

She smothered her laughter in her pillow. 

“Véron! Véron? That fat hog!” 
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“Yes, his principles taught him that strength is the argu- 
ment preferred by females. With drums beating and | 
torches lit, he set about giving me a demonstration of it. 
To show him that we were of the same opinion, I plugged 
him in the shoulder! ‘Which is the stronger, my good 
man?’ ‘You should have seen his amazement! He stood 
gaping at me. And then what an outburst of oaths!” 

“He’s still cursing,” said Marc with a burst of laughter. 

They laughed like a couple of children. 

““Now go to sleep!” said Ruche, wiping her eyes on the 
sheets. 

He submitted obediently. They were both dozing ... 
Marc roused himself, sat up and said in an ardent, choking 
whisper: 

“Ruche—Ruche.” 

“Oh! bother you,” said a sleepy voice . . . “I’m dead 


beat, done in— Leave me in peace!” 
Marc rubbed his head against Ruche’s tucked in legs: 
“Ruche ... Ruche. I admire you, I revere 
50) © En 


“Yowre an idiot! Shut up and go to sleep,” said Ruche 
quite touched. 

They slept till morning. 

When a ray of sunlight which had lost its way in the 
old street shot its arrow onto his closed eyes, and made 
the eyelids flutter, he heard her splashing about in her 
bath, behind the screen. She had been obliged to climb 
over him to get out of bed. She was still laughing at it, 
as she squeezed the large dripping sponge over her long 
thighs. 

“Ruchet” 

“No time! I’m busy.” 

A bare arm waved to him over the screen. 

“What are you laughing at?” 
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“At you.” 

“Laugh! You havea right to.” 

With an impulsive gesture she pressed the wet sponge 
to her lips to blow him a kiss. 

“Ah! Iam as big an idiot as you are.” 

“Why?” 

“No business of yours!” 

He had no wish to protest or to move. The good night, 
the good awakening, the feeling of well being. He was 
still half asleep. But, no! It was disgraceful. He sprang 
up like a reed. 

“TI am going to get up.” 

“No, no, wait a bit. Bury your nose in the pillow! 
I’m coming out. You’re forbidden to look.” 

Of course he did look; he saw the nymph from head 
to foot. From the other end of the room she flung every- 
thing she could Jay hands on over him: cushions, towels, 
and his trousers which had got dry in the night; he was 
buried under the pile. 

“Dive, and choke yourself!” 

Before he got free she had clothed herself in a moment. 
She allowed him light and air again. 

“And now dress yourself! I’m going foraging.” 

He was left alone and dressed himself. 

She came back with milk, bread, and some slices of ham. 
They talked as they breakfasted séte-d-téte. Ruche’s 
Chinese eyes, which had become distant again, rested on 
the young head which had rubbed itself against her legs 
in the night... the little idiot! They exchanged a 
smile of understanding. Without mentioning it, they had 
each come to the same conclusion. It was impossible to 
spend such another night. 

“Look here,” said Ruche. “You are not afraid of any 
sort of job?” 
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“They’re all stupid,” said Marc, “but so are we, we 
have no right to be particular.” 

“That’s what I like about you: you are too proud not to 
feel that you’do honor to any necessity by accepting it. 
You don’t purse up your mouth.” 

“T don’t now.” 

“Yes, you have changed in the last six months. A wide 
mouth suits you better.” 

“Yours isn’t small either!” 

“The mouth shows the mettle. We are both made of 
sound wood, the sort they make arrows of.” 

“But what does the arrow aim at?” 

“Yes, | was very much afraid last year that the target 
of yours would never be higher than below the waist.” 

“You make me blush. . . . Have you got eyes every- 
where? How did you know?” 

“You looked as though you were caught in the glue.” 

“J have got away from it.” 

“That you were able to is no small thing. 1 have re- 
spected you ever since.” 

“Why couldn’t you have told me so 

“What good would it have been?” 

“It might have helped on the days when one could not 
respect oneself.” ; 

“Six months ago it would not have meant anything to 
ou.” 
“Well, it does to-day.” ” 
“Poor lad! He must indeed be on his beam ends! 
“Don’t say that, just at the moment when I am be- 
inning to make my pile!” 
S “And I am the es penny, no doubt? Here’s to your 
future million! Meanwhile, just till you have time to 
look around, would you be willing to take a job as waiter 
in a students’ restaurant?” 
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Marc swallowed hard, and said bravely: 

“Yes, if you will sometimes come and have dinner 
there.” 

“Why? 3 

“Tf I waited on you it would help me.” 

“You shall be helped.” 

She introduced him to the manageress, whom she knew, 
and Marc set to work that very day, helped by Ruche’s 
looks and advice. She did still more. When the rush 
of customers was over, she pushed Marc towards the 
corner of a table, and waited on him in her turn. After 
that all seemed easy. As to lodgings, she advanced him 
the rent of a room in a little hotel in the neighborhood. 

It would seem that after this they would have fre- 
quently seen each other. Not at all. At first Marc went 
and knocked at Ruche’s door on two or three evenings: 
and two or three times she was out. Or was she really at 
home, squatting in a corner, a cigarette in her mouth, hold- 
ing her feet in her hands? The strange girl had a life of 
her own, to which she admitted no one; and the rush of 
sympathy that had brought her close to Marc for one 
night did not give him any privilege of access. It would 
rather have the contrary effect; Ruche’s instinct would 
say: 

“Ahal He has lifted the latch? Then I’ll shoot the 
bolt!” 

To her no pleasure was worth her independence. Fine 
independence for all the use she made of it! She jeered 
at herself, pinching her toes. “Duffer! So be it! A 
duffer I am and mean to be. My toes are my own. My 
skin is my own. And all myself. I own myself from 
head to foot. Nobody has got me... Wait a bit, my 
girl! He laughs best... Eh! Someone will 
Jaugh ... Let’s bet! I bet.” 
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It was one of her games to bet with herself. One is 
sure to win! Especially when you cheat. ... There is 
no need to be scrupulous! 

Marc would have been able to understand her instinct 
of self-defense. . . . “I guard myself. Guard yourself!” 
But he had too much to do unraveling his own secrets to 
be curious about hers. His masculine prejudices also made 
him scorn a girl’s cat-like secrets. He was quite fond of 
cats, But acat isacat. Anda man isa man. 

Without his knowledge, Ruche inquired how he was 
getting on until he was fairly afloat again. Then she lost 
interest. Just once she paid him a surprise visit in his 
room at the hotel; it was not far off midnight. Marc ex- 
pressed his surprise at seeing her out on the tiles at that 
hour. There certainly was a kind of feline gleam in her 
eyes. She was gay and familiar, yet strange, elusive, like 
the eyes of night birds flying in a wood, near or far, with 
no sound of wings; one cannot say where they will be a 
moment after. Towards one o’clock in the morning the 
owlet flew away without any attempt on his part to detain 
her. They did not meet again for months. 

And it was at that time—early April—that there came 
back to him, with the flocks of migrators, the other bird, 
Annette, escaped from the marshes of the Danube. 


ANNETTE IN THE JUNGLE 
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PART II 


XV 


@aj|t1E had very nearly sunk in them! 

She had let herself be carried off from 
Paris like some valuable object packed in 
jj cotton wool. It was a relief to have 
‘| nothing to do for a time. For a time. 


idle hands. The clearest impression she retained of the 
luxurious journey idling through northern Italy and 
Venice (sleepers, palaces, motor cars, etc.) was that she 
had passed through these beautiful countries, which she 
had known and loved from childhood in cold boredom. 
She was surprised at it at first, and then she understood. 
This luxury isolated her; she had lost contact with the 
earth; she only recovered it at rare moments when she 
could get away alone and walk in the narrow streets, or 
through the fields, on her own feet. Her toes sometimes 
quivered when she trod on the thick hotel carpets, the 
commonplace fleece persistently covering wood and stone. 
She longed to kiss the skin of mother earth with her bare 
feet. But her escort left her little peace. The bewilder- 
ing chatter of the three little parrakeets buzzed in her 
head day and night. 

At first, when they reached Bucharest, there was a per- 
fect hullabaloo, a deafening din, like some great birdcage 
at the Zoo, an innumerable family, relations, friends: all 
the “people” meeting again. They were at it for days and 
days, and nights and nights, exclaiming, embracing, and 
exploding. All doors were flung open. Everything was 
laid bare. Basket loads of flirtations, and worse, were 
poured forth to the naked eye, in every room and cor- 
127 
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ridor. There were few conversations between me 
women that did not flutter round the flame in the i neg 
burning red, and bump up against it. Annette =o 
thought it her duty to look after her charges iene 
work cut out in that overheated atmosphere, She Was . 
safe from pursuit herself: she perceived it with anno ie 
but perhaps not without ironical satisfaction (oh Aste i 
forty-three! ...). Being a Parisian laid her Open Z 
attentions and attacks, despite her age. And Ferdinand 
Botilescu, who throughout the journey had pestered her 
with his ponderous gallantry, now began to make her fee] 
rather uneasy. 

However, so long as they remained in the town there 
was not much danger. The hunting ground was thick 
enough with game to keep the Nimrods busy; and Ferdi- 
nand had other fish to fry—without mentioning politics 
business, and the chase after honors and money. 

But after two months they moved to one of the Botilescu 
estates: flat isolated lands in the midst of forests and 
marshes, alternately burnt by sun and frost. It was 
autumn. Heavy mists hung over the marshes, where the 
water-hens chattered. The heavy motor-car sank in the 
ruts of the hollow roads, splashing and violently jolting 
the five women, and their lord and master. But Annette 
was the only one whose aching loins suffered, and she ad- 
mired the endurance of the Rumanian hindquarters; they 
never seemed to notice it, they were of brass, like the 
throats of the three damsels who never ceased their chatter 
for an instant. 

The huge dilapidated residence, half castle and half 
farmhouse, was built on rising ground like a mole-hill 
which scarcely overtopped the monotonous expanse. It 
hed been built bit by bit, and not a single story was on the 


level; the winding corridors went up and down at every 
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turn, by unsteady worn stone steps. It had been left un- 
inhabited during the War, and nature had taken possession 
of it. Virginia creeper, red as blood in the autumn sun- 
shine, and the ragged ivy which covered the facade, had 
climbed through the holes in the walls and the worm- 
eaten window frames, bringing an invasion of earwigs and 
ants. The rough and ready clean-up, hastily carried out 
at the last moment for the coming of the owners, had not 
done much damage to the homes of black spiders in the 
shadow of curtains; lizards ran or slept on the walls of the 
corridors, and sometimes, on the ground floor, the hiss of 
a snake was heard. The girls and their mother took no 
notice of it; though used to Western luxury, they were 
immediately at their ease in the dirt and dust which lay 
thick on the sofas and divans. Annette was ashamed to 
admit her repugnance to herself, and tried to see the 
funny side of the adventure. The first night she made 
haste to put out her candle, the wick of which smoldered 
with a smell of tallow, without looking too closely into 
the corners. She stretched her aching limbs in the creak- 
ing old bed of hard wood, daubed with romantic scenes 
of love and war, in which two pairs of sleepers would 
have found ample room. In default of these it was in- 
habited by other, no less troublesome, guests. Awakened 
from her first sleep by the itchings under her skin, she 
was obliged to fly from her historic monument and the 
famished population which lodged therein, and to pass the 
rest of the night on a chair. It was passing from Scylla to 
Charybdis. Through the windows, which she had opened, 
there entered winged squadrons of mosquitoes. She could 
hear the frogs in the pond, and at early dawn, the cracked 
bells of monasteries. 

The following nights, while waiting for a new bed 
which had been ordered from Bucharest, nobody was sur- 
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prised that Annette should sleep on a mattress on the tiled 
floor. It was true that the girls had offered her a share 
of their bed. They slept soundly in the large room next 
to hers, with open mouths and soft regular snores, their 
knees drawn up under the untucked sheets, their bare 
thighs invulnerable to stings. They laughed next morn- 
ing at Annette’s swollen cheeks, forehead, nose, and ankles 
She laughed too, scratching herself like a soul in torment: 
one had to pay the foreigner’s tax; when the vermin had 
levied it, one became immune. It is an ill-wind that blows 
nobody good; it was perhaps as well that she should look 
ugly in the master’s idle eyes. But she deceived herself 
if she supposed that he would be put off by such a trifle. 
He hung round her a great deal too much. Always eager 
to dance attendance on her, he showed her excessive at- 
tentions, which bored her extremely; he affected to treat 
her as a guest in his house; but when his heavy eyelids 
were raised a little she saw lightning gleams in his eyes 
(quickly extinguished) which were not very reassuring. 
There were certain moments when it would not have been 
pleasant to be alone with him. Consideration would not 
have weighed much. He would have treated her like a 
mare. That was his way with the girls on his estate when 
he came upon them, milking the cows in the cow-house, or 
wading in the marshes tying up bundles of cut reeds. They 
adjusted themselves afterwards, clucking with a furious 
and satished air, like hens. And the master’s wife and 
daughters did not seem to be unaware of it; they attached 
no importance to it; perhaps, at heart, they were proud of 
their sultan. More than one of the little peasants were 
made in his image. The animal was always hungry. 
Heavy meals, a diet consisting almost entirely of meat 
(Annette was sickened by it), rich wines, and uica (prune 
brandy) could not fill the void which fresh air and idle- 
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ness made in his stomach. Madame Botilescu idled about 
and dozed all day, putting all domestic worries on to 
Annette. Ferdinand spent his time in long walks, motor- 
ing, or shooting. Sometimes he took them all with him, 
riding or motoring. But Annette had distrusted him, ever 
since the day when she had gone for a walk with the girls, 
picking flowers in the jungle of the marshes, and found 
that they had gone off and left her alone, and only the 
voice of the old fox answered her calls. She went home 
in the opposite direction, and reproached herself for her 
unwholesome suspicion at the sight of the ingenuous faces 
of the girls, who fell upon her neck protesting that they 
had hunted for her everywhere. But the suspicion she 
had driven away persisted in returning, like a dog curled 
up on a mattress. She had caught certain sidelong glances 
between the little humbugs that made her sleep with one 
eye open. It suited her French curiosity to try to discover 
the motives which might influence their little simple com- 
plicated souls. Perhaps she realized better than they did 
the secret grudge they might have against her for inter- 
fering with their flirtations in Bucharest. The eldest espe- 
cially, who was most prodigal of tender embraces, would 
have liked to get a tooth into her, one of the sharp baby- 
fox canines that showed under her full downy lip. Were 
they liars? No, if lying is to say the contrary of what one 
means. They meant what they said—and the contrary. 
They were sincere and tricky. They loved Annette and 
they were amusing themselves by trying to make her fall 
into papa’s toils. The youngest saw nothing in it, to her 
it was no more than a good trick. Even the second, who 
knew a little more, thought only of the governess’s look 
of vexation, when she was well caught. But the eldest, 
Stefanica, knew what she was about, and she found double 
delight in revenging herself on Annette, whom she loved, 
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later the loose tiles of the corridor sounded under a foot- 
step; the door of the next room was opened; someone was 

oing into the room Anentte had left. Annette raised her- 
self on her elbow and listened. Stefanica, pretending to 


by delivering her into the arms of her father, whose ex- 
ploits, perhaps, aroused forbidden feelings in her. She 
kept her feelings to herself, and did not clearly acknowl- 
edge her game to herself, though she licked her lips in 


anticipation. Annette, who had caught one or two glimpses 
of this, could not bring herself to believe it. But she kept 
watch. 

One night, as she was just going to bed, she found that 


the key of her room was not in the lock. She had seen it ° 


there a quarter of an hour before; and the girls were with 
her inherroom, They had suffocated her with their hugs, 
as they bade her good-night. She had no doubt about it. 
The wolf’s coat bristled. But she said to herself: “I’m 
stupid. Annette, my girl, you are getting romantic. You 
are too nervous. The key has fallen out. Or even if they 
took it, the children only meant to play a trick upon you. 
There is no need to bother about it.”—-She got into bed. 
But three minutes later she jumped out of it. She could 
hear the smothered laughter of the two elder girls, who 
slept in the next room. She walked into their room in her 
nightdress, with bare feet. As she came in the candle was 
hastily extinguished. She relit it. They pretended to be 
asleep. And when Annette shook them and spoke angrily, 
they made a show of waking up, and with innocent eyes 
swore by all the gods that they did not know what she 
meant; they knew nothing about it. Annette wasted no 
time in argument. She said coldly to Stefanica: 
“Get out of bed! I am going to stay here. Go and 
sleep in mine.” 
The girl was startled; she cried: 
“No, no, no, no!” terrified. 
Annette looked her straight in the eyes, and did not 
insist: she got into the bed and lay down beside her. Dark- 
ness reigned once more. They did not speak. An hour 


be asleep, was listening also; her hurried breathing be- 
trayed her. On the other side of the wall, the excited 
man—he was in a state of semi-inebriety nearly every 
night—was furious at the disappointment; he flung the 
sheets about, trumpeting like an elephant. Annette, no 
less furious than he, seized Stefanica roughly by the 
shoulders, and in a low voice called upon her to confess, 
hurling in her face insulting words in Rumanian (they are 
the first we learn in every language, with those that are 
required to get food). The girl, at her wit’s end, con- 
tinued her obstinate denials, until the moment when, in 
the midst of the fray, the lost key fell from under the 
pillow onto the tiled floor. The tricked gallant had left 
the room, banging the door behind him with rage, and 
made off, trampling like a buffalo. The two younger girls 
(who had only just realized, with horror, the meaning of 
their treason), fell upon their knees, overwhelmed with 
shame and emotion, weeping, kissing Annette’s hands, 
wetting them with their tears, imploring her forgiveness. 
They were sincere. Stefanica bemoaned herself loudly, 
making her robust chest resound, as she beat her fists 
against it; she wanted to spend the rest of the night lying 
at Annette’s feet. They fell asleep again, choking back 


- their heavy sobs, like whipped children. It was impossible 


to remain angry with them. But to trust them was equally 
impossible. ee 
Annette wanted to leave the next day. But the ae im 
plored her not to go, with cries and transports of 1m- 
petuous love. And Ferdinand, crestfallen, making no 
allusion to the baffled incursion of the night, kept at a re- 
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spectful distance, with all the outward signs of repent- 
ance. Annette consented to postpone her decision. In- 
deed, there were serious material reasons to prevent her 
carrying out her intention; she had no money; and when 
she claimed her due, all sorts of dilatory pretexts were 
found for not paying her. Winter came and blockaded 
the isolated house; journeys were difficult at that season; 
one could not get away at will. 

Annette resolved to wait until spring. The past alarm 
seemed to have quieted everybody down. There followed 
a time of sleepy tranquillity. The snow, lying thick upon 
the fields, spread its snug down upon men’s hearts. The 
frozen pond sparkled like diamonds in the moonlight. 
They were borne along in sleighs with tinkling bells, their 
temples reddened by the bleak wind, ears warm under 
their caps, bodies wrapped in furs, made happy by the flow 
of rejuvenated blood, and the tips of their breasts grew 
het. The dirt of the huts, with their roofs of reed, and 
the fetidness of the marshes were clothed in a stainless 
tunic of white cloth. Annette tried, not without success, 
to interest her little geese in the misery of the peasants, 
with the wolf skin under their rags. She was charmed by 
their beautiful old songs, their features like medals, their 
barbarous and brilliant costumes on feast days, their an- 
cient customs, and their good sense. She tried to talk to 
them, and their distrust relaxed. It pleased her to see, 
under the hard mask of the Dacians chained to Trajan’s 

column, the laughing gleam of the irony that judges and 
jeers, like that of the Colas Breugnons of her own Bur- 
gundy. Sometimes also was heard the roll of thunder. It’ 
was distant. A word, a gesture, a raised voice. The cen- 
turies of accumulated revolt against the master. . . . The 
master knew it, but as it had been going on for centuries 
(with sudden explosions) it seemed to him a law of nature 
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which the strongest (that is himself) used, and ought to 
use, for his own advantage. “You hold the horse be- 
tween your thighs. When he jibs, tear his mouth with 
the bit!” . . . Annette had perceived the silent duel; 
and—needless to tell those who know her—she put her 
stake on the horse. When would it shake its back free 
from the grip? . . . She was not sorry that she had stayed 
on. It was good to be in contact with elementary forces 
once more; this ancient land swept by the winds of winter, 
where gusts raised in swirls of snow the battles of Marcus 
Aurelius, and those still to come, which slept in the hearts 


_ of the Getz. 


But the rough climate, and the drives in the open air, 
had given her back a vigor and bloom, whose insolent 
joyousness she would have been wise to tone down; for, 
though she was unaware of it, it was a tempting bait thrown 
under the pike’s nose. She was in all the brilliance of 
her late autumn; in full health and physical enjoyment, 
her mind at rest, for the moment, with regard to Marc, 
who was then, as she knew, under Sylvie’s downy wing. 
She took part, with high spirits, in popular festivities for 
which the Botilescu young ladies dressed themselves and 
her in heavy, sumptuous peasant costumes (for the brutal 
relations between lord and vassals did not exclude fa- 
miliarity). But when the costumes were donned, the 
comparison was not in favor of the little mistresses, and 
the young men did not hesitate. Annette danced with the 
gallants, and the cocks of the village. She did not see 
the angry jealousy in the frowning faces of the little cats; 
nor did she notice the gleaming of the master’s eyes, until 
he snatched her away from her village partner and caught 
hold of her in his turn. Then she said she was tired, and 
when the dance was over, she retired. In the following 
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days she recovered her prudence. The alarm seemed to 
have no result. And all was quiet once more. 

It was a day at the end of March. The pulse of the 
earth, still numb, was waking up. A hidden fever burned 
under the thick snow, which began to wrinkle; and the 
corners of the frozen pond were chipped. At night one 
heard the cries of bands of migratory birds, passing 
through the silence of the skies. Lent was dead and 
buried; and invitations for féte after féte passed between 
the chateaux. The three girls had gone, with their mother, 
to a supper and ball on a neighboring estate. Their father 
had been away for some days, and was said to be in 
Bucharest. Annette had not gone with her pupils; shivers 
in the shoulders, and a headache, the first symptoms of 
influenza, had kept her at home. The evening was draw- 
ing on, and it grew dark. Annette was lying down in her 
room, and she made no effort to light up. From a room 
below, on the ground floor, she could hear the tic-toc of 
an old rusty clock, which had gone Jame—and from the 
plain wrapped in darkness, the creaking of the ungreased 
wheels of a cart. She was dozing. The sound of a turn- 
ing lock roused her. She did not try to locate it. But she 
had an uneasy feeling like the throbbing of a swollen 
gum. At first she attributed it to the fu. Then a sharp 
pain in the gum indicated the tender spot. The danger 

was not from within, but from without. She remem- 
bered that she had come upon Stefanica telephoning in 
hurried words, the confused meaning of which suddenly 
came back to her, and she remembered the girl’s uneasy 
and furtive manner. She realized that she was alone in 
the chateau with a lot of cowed menials, servile, ready for 
anything, deaf and dumb. And she started up as she 
remembered the sound of a turning lock that had wakened 
her. She got up and went to her door, and found that 
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this time it was locked on the outside. At that moment 
she heard the sound of a motor car arriving at the house. 
All became clear. The master was coming into the house 
like a thief. She shot the inside bolt, which she had had 
fixed, because of her suspicions. She knew the man was 
ee the man came. He pushed at the door which re- 
sisted. Annette stood silent on the other side of it, rag- 
ing like a rat caught in a trap, and calculating the resist- 
ance of the bolt; she judged that it would not hold out 
for long. She tried to gain time. She replied coldly and 
briefly to the voice of the man parleying, while she sought, 
wildly, like a rat, for some way of escape from the room. 
There was none, except through the window. She opened 
it. The room was on the second floor, at a corner of the 
house which advanced to the edge of the mole-hill; and 
the window, with a round balcony, overhung the slope. 
Annette leant over the cast-iron railing and calculated the 
distance. She reflected. She felt the knotty stem of the 
old leafless creeper which had climbed round, and twisted 
the bars of the railing like the coils of a boa. She went 
in, dressed herself, put on her peasant felt boots, and her 
thick gloves, then she took the gloves olf, to get a aes 
hold. She hastily snatched up the things she neede 
most, she even found time, at such a moment, to follow 
the feminine instinct of looking at herself in the glass, 
while she drew the warm astrakhan cap over her ears; and 
she saw her angry lips answering “yes” and “no on 
temptuously to the impatient beast who was making t ‘ 
door shake on its hinges. At last, she made up her ie . 
after a last look round; at the window, she turned - 
to fetch a portrait of Mare which she had pinned to” - 
wall above her bed, near the pillow, and she thrust oe : 
the bosom of her dress. Then she climbed over the railing 
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of the balcony, and holding on to the coils of the creeper 
she began her descent, sliding roughly, or getting caught, 
risking tearing herself open, or leaving one of her eyes 
on the pointed lances of the branches that whipped against 
her face. At one moment she felt such a sharp pain jn 
her forearm that she let go. Luckily she was two-thirds 
of the way down; and the snow broke her fall. She 
rolled all down the slope, and found herself at the foot 
of the hill, in the deep shadow of the house, behind which 
the moon was setting, her dress in tatters, her hands 
and thighs grazed, but still in possession of all the parts 
of her body. When she had recovered her breath, she 
started off across the fields, hurrying to take advantage of 
the last rays of the moon, to find her way. But the moon 
soon disappeared; it was pitch dark and though on the one 
hand it safeguarded Annette’s flight from pursuit, on the 
other hand it hampered her by making her lose all sense 
of direction. She meant to walk to Bucharest, where the 
French Consul would repatriate her; but she was not well 
acquainted with the map of the country, and the opaque 
darkness robbed her of her landmarks. She walked, and 
walked, seeking the scent like a dog, her nose to the 
ground, from which there rose a phosphorescence that 
guided and deceived her; she fell into holes in the snow, 
she splashed into marshes, she sunk in the mud, she fished 
herself out, frozen, and feverish. She walked all night, 
deluded by the unceasing choir of frogs, never perceiving 
that she was going round and round a huge pond. At the 
first glimmer of dawn, she found herself on a road in the 
middle of the marshes; and above the reeds, within a short 
distance, she saw the outline of the damned chateau, from 
which she was flying. She started again on her harassed 
course. She passed a little peasant cutting reeds, his face 
black with dry mud; he stared at her, and, instead of an- 
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swering her questions, took to his heels, leaving his bundle 
of reeds behind. She supposed that she was being pursued, 
and that he had gone to give information. She looked 
for some cross road by which she might escape, but there 
was none; the interminable road went straight on, without 
a single break which could hide her, like a dyke between 
two lines of marshes. She hastened her steps in vain. 
The sound of a motor-car which she saw coming told her 
that her pursuer was upon her. He had seen her too, in 
three minutes he would catch up with her. She never 
hesitated but rushed straight into the marshes. The crust 
of ice gave way, she sank in the cold sticky mud, and held 
on to come stumps of willows. She heard Ferdinand’s 
hoarse voice calling from the road; he was anxious and 
irritated; he implored her to come back. From the muddy 
trunk from which she emerged, she cried: “No!” and ob- 
stinately flung herself back into the brushwood and dis- 
appeared from his sight. Nothing could be seen from the 
road but the movement of the reeds and rushes, as she 
passed through them like a tracked wolf. Rage rose to 
the crimson face of the hunter at this mad obstinacy. He 
shouted that if she did not come back at once, he would 
shoot, at random, as at an animal. She cried: Ka! 
She too was drunk with fury. She persisted. She sank 
up to her chest in the mud, and the flat stinking weeds 
slid like black viscous leeches a me skin. A hawk was 
ing in the murky sky. She thought: 
Efe shan’t get mie I would rather feed the rats and 
beetles in the marshes!” ; 
But he was terrified as he stood there. He changed his 
tone. He entreated her. He swore upon his honor (a 
lot she cared for his honor!) that he would respect her; 
that he was at her service, that he would accept her et 
tions beforehand. She did not believe him, the scalde 
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cat! . . . She kept her obstinate mouth shut, as much not 
to answer him, as to avoid swallowing the fetid broth in 
which she was wallowing. She would never have sur- 
rendered if the mud had not stuck to her body and par- 
alyzed her movements; as she tried to free herself from 
the twining reeds, she was being strangled. He went into 
the jungle to save her, at the risk of sinking himself, 
floundering in the mud; he managed to catch hold of her 
under the arms, and draw her from her sheath. He 
brought her back to shore. She was muddy and black from 
head to heel; but she had not lost her courage. She defied 
him. He had no wish to take up the challenge. He ad- 
mired her. He spoke to her with respect, and regret that 
he had forced her to such a flight. He begged for pardon, 
entreating her to return to the chateau. He expressed 
himself with a humility and oratorical but sincere em- 
phasis, which brought back the smile to Annette’s face, 
hardened with rancor and a mask of cracked mud. She 
said: 

“Very well! We will pass the sponge over it! We 
both need it. But as to going back, no! There can be 
no question of it. I am going.” 

He assumed a look of consternation, but he only pro- 
tested as a matter of form. He was so well prepared for 
this decision that he had packed everything that Annette 
had left behind into her trunk, and had brought it with 
him in the car. He offered to take her to the nearest 
station for the international express; he only begged her, 
with the piteous air of an old schoolboy, caught sinning, 
to be so kind as to save his face by writing a letter to his 

family explaining that her precipitate departure was due 
to an urgent call to her son in Paris. She consented, and 
got into the car. 


They halted at the least sordid hut in the nearest ham- 
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let, so that Annette might wash, and change her clothes. 
Water was heated in a cauldron, and Annette set about 
washing herself from head to foot, after the expulsion of 
the swarming youngsters, and the owners of the hut, while 
Ferdinand, modest and fierce, mounted guard with his 
back turned to the door. As Annette stood naked, her 
teeth chattering, and her skin red with friction, she burst 
into a wild fit of laughter as she thought of the duke men- 
tioned by Saint Simon, walking up and down with drawn 
sword before the door of the church in which the lady of 
his heart was relieving herself. And as influenza and the 
deadly cold of the marshes were twisting her inside, she 
did not shrink, Burgundian as she was, from imitating 
the lady, in the little yard, under the egis of the valiant 
knight. Hon soit qui mal y sente! Even Cleopatra can 
have colic. 

They got back into the car. The nearest station was a 
long way off; and when they reached it, by roads slushy 
with the thaw, they heard that a serious railway accident 
would hold up the Orient Express for some days: the 
permanent way was cut off by floods where it came out 
of the Carpathians. Botilescu offered to leave Annette at 
a hotel in Bucharest until communication was reéstab- 
lished. But she refused emphatically, she was in haste to 
be gone. Though it would have been prudent to nurse 
her cold indoors, the fever in her limbs and the excite- 
ment of her flight and pursuit made her burn a a 
tated impatience to get out of the country. ; € ie 
haunted by a morbid dread that she would eee 
bones there. She had no thought of fear vue S aise 
struggling in the marshes. But now fear ha cau aes 
her; the mud rose to her chin (the putrid ae a, 
her night after night; she could smell it under her = 
she shuddered lest the slime should fill her mouth, 
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had the feeling of being choked by it. She made Ferdj- 
nand take her to Constantza, and she went on board the 
first boat about to sail. It was an Italian vessel, making 
a rather long round on the way back to Brindisi. She took 
no notice of Botilescu’s remonstrances. She shut herself 
up in her cabin, laid low by overwhelming fatigue; and 
she was left alone with her fever. She saw nothing of 
the voyage. She had but one thought—to get home dead 
or alive. 


XVI 


She was back in Paris. She arrived before the telegram 
announcing her return, which had got mislaid in the lodge 
of some concierge. Marc had moved his tent several 
times; and Annette had not received his latest address be- 
fore she left. She had some trouble in finding it; when 
she asked Sylvie for it she found that she did not know it. 
Annette did not conceal her displeasure at her sister’s in- 
difference; Sylvie, who knew more about it, replied that 
she was not a nursemaid. She had other things to think 
about! After she had left her abruptly, Annette thought 
that she had changed a good deal. Her face was puffy, 
there were pouches under her eyes, she looked heavy and 
apoplectic. She reproached herself that, in her impa- 
tience, she had not asked after her sister’s health. Sylvie, 
likewise, did not feel herself above reproach. 

It was Sainte-Luce who put Annette on the track. But, 
like a good comrade, he did not tell her that Marc, at the 
moment, was serving at a night club. He knew his friend’s 
pride, and undertook to let him know. Annette waited 
for her son all night, in her room at the hotel, without 
going to bed. Atdawn Marcknockedatthedoor. He was 
as eager to see her as she was to see him. But when they 
met there were no demonstrations of affection. From the 
first moment they felt a coldness between them. They 
were not the same as when they parted. Both had suffered 
shocks, and their reactions were different. Moreover 
they were both enervated for want of sleep. Annette could 
not quite conceal her rather cross impatience at her long 
wait, and the suspicions aroused by Marc’s late hours; 
and Marc felt it, and was irritated that she should have 
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dropped in unexpectedly on his defeat; and he was not 
sure that Sainte-Luce had not betrayed his humiliation, 
He asked, more dryly than affectionately, why she had not 
gone to bed. There was perhaps more gentleness in hey 
tone than in her intention as she replied: 

“And what about you, my boy?” 

It lay with him to answer that he had not been amusing 
himself; but he was too proud to explain, and she seemed 
to be calling him to account; he did not admit that he 
owed an account to anyone whatever. He did not con- 
descend to answer the question. Annette examined him— 
his faded complexion, his tired features, the precocious 
lines, new to her, at the sides of the nose, engraved by 
weariness and disgust. Her heart contracted at the sus- 
picion of a disorderly life, and its stigma on the mind. 
He let her imagine what she liked. His examination of 
her was equally unsatisfactory. She looked too well, too 
well fed, her complexion blooming, and in her eyes and 
movements a joy of life which shone forth, without her 
knowledge. No one would have supposed that she had 
just escaped from the Rumanian marshes, and a bad at- 
tack of influenza. Her high color was deceptive. She 
had still a trace of fever. But the fact about which there 
was definitely no deception was that, in spite of all mis- 
adventures, she found it not at all bad to be alive. No, 
indeed! She enjoyed it as she grew older. The inco- 
herence, the unexpected, even catastrophes, and the un- 
certainty of the morrow, gave zest to the meal. It was 

deucedly more appetizing than the insipid menus of her 

youth, the bourgeois life of France between 1890 and 

1900. She had a good stomach. Better than Marc’s, she 

could see that. What could she do about it? She could 

not pretend to be dyspeptic and anemic to please him. 

He was thin, eaten up with bitterness, exasperated against 
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Society whose imbecile sprees, and vices without vigor, he 
was obliged to see at close quarters; when he came out of 
these sewers of debauchery, he could not even eat the 
bread he had earned without nausea: it smelt of the sweat 
of prostitutes. He would have liked to put a dynamite 
cartridge under the world. And this perpetual feeling of 
irritation was exacerbated by contact with his companions 
in servitude, certain working men with whom he had re- 
cently come in contact. 

One of them had achieved a certain influence over him 
—if one can speak of influence over a young man so dis- 
trustful as Marc. Eugene Masson was equally distrust- 
ful. They had made friends one night in the train, com- 
ing home from work, and walking through Paris towards 
two or three o’clock in the morning. Masson was a com- 
positor in a newspaper printing plant, and he got Marc 
a job there, after he had been kicked out of his night club, 
where his biting contempt had at last become too obvious 
(he had come to blows with a customer). The news- 
paper was ultra-chauvinist, and imperialist in affairs; it 
attacked all Marc’s and Masson’s ideas. But outside the 
printing works, the directors did not care whether their 
compositors had ideas or not. That they were thinking 
men was of no importance. Do your work! They paid 
regularly for the work. That was all Marc and Masson 
could expect of them. Revolt was not ripe. Still less the 
practice of non-codperation after the fashion of Gandhi. 
Who would have thought of mentioning it in Paris? And 
who would have made appeal to the heroism of abnegation 
which refuses bread earned by work against one’s con- 
science? Yet there is more heroism available in the people 
of Paris than the weakness of leaders can perceive, or the 
people themselves realize! It turns to bitterness for want 
of use. 
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Masson’s bitterness had the advantage over Marc’s of 
being more cruelly justified. The young workman had 
been “gassed” in the war; death was in his blood. He 
burned with indignation against the abominable selfish. 
ness and apathy of all these Frenchmen who had gone 
through such trials, and did nothing to prevent their re- 
currence. He was particularly aggressive against Marc’s 
caste, the young intellectual bourgeois. (The old also, 
But they were not worth mentioning! Death could be 
trusted to sweep away the old carcasses.) . . . He spoke 
with passionate sarcasm of their hedonism of thought (for 
he was a reader), their indifference to the suffering of the 
world, they were the false é/ite, who were betrayers, good- 
for-nothing parasites, vermin gnawing the remains of the 
spoils! . . . Marc had good reason to know the truth of 
the accusation; he had himself (not for long!) picked up 
the crumbs under the table; in his humiliation, his resent- 
ment against Sylvie flared up again. However, he tried, 
with an instinctive solidarity, which his revolted conscience 
already disavowed, to defend the existence and merits of 
the intellectual class. But when, under the sharp spur of 
Masson’s insults, he tried to rouse the best intellectuals he 
knew from their comfortable neutrality, behind their ram- 
part of books, when he tried to get them to act, he found, 
to his shame, that the harshest judgments against the in- 
tellectual gentry were not harsh enough. They nearly all 
had means—and many had leisure—to see further and 
more clearly than others. There was a populace ready to 
follow gratefully the first disinterested leader. But they 
feared nothing more than to be followed by a too deter- 
mined army, who would push them on, and compromise 
them. They pretended to be looking the other way. .. - 
“J have seen nothing... .” Their default, for fear of 

responsibility, was degrading. It should be branded on 
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the forehead with hot iron. Even among the young writ- 
ers, who, to give themselves the luxury of being “human,” 
were willing not to ignore political action, not one of those 
whom Marc knew ever committed himself wholeheart- 
edly to any party; they reserved for themselves two or 
three different saddles: Radicalism, Socialism, Internation- 
alism, Nationalism, even from time to time, under cover of 
old classic France, a little excursion into the houses of 
the royalty of literature, which controlled votes in the 
Academy and had influence on the press. After a stage 
of equivocal glances exchanged with the passers-by on 
either side of the street, the matter was treated according 
to the professional rites of the trade; they invariably found 
a shoe to fit them. Paris offered every degree of intel- 
lectual prostitution—from the closed ring of the news- 
paper mountebanks, drawing fat salaries to poison with 
their filthy lies the general public, which swallows any- 
thing—to the great geese of the Academies, and literary 
salons, artfully distilling their virus of “voluntary serv- 
ice,” not gratuitous, and of general inaction. Their tacit 
function was, in the main, to divert from action. And 
to achieve that end any means were acceptable. Even 
thought. Even action! For the paradox was that the 
passion for sport led to inaction in the end. The alcohol- 
ism of physical action and of movement for movement’s 
sake, diverted torrential energies from their natural chan- 
nel, and used them up in going round the stadium, or, at 
the end of their frantic race, threw them into the dustbin. 
In this the people were not the least affected. And Marc 
had a fine chance to oppose Masson’s sarcasms against the 
abjectness of the intellectual bourgeois, with derision of 
the working class besotted by sports. Sports finished the 
destructive work of the newspapers. They created a class 
of intoxicated and useless people. The great clubs bought 
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stables of professionals, like horses, whom they called 
amateurs, and made up football teams. Thousands of 
workers, in their full vigor, sold their muscles without 
shame, enjoying a life of luxury, palaces, and wagons. 
lits, as international footballers, until the moment, when 
their muscles grew prematurely stiff and their market 
value fell to zero, they were flung onto the rubbish heap, 
like the corpses of the gladiators in the Roman games. But 
the gladiators were, at least, dead. The lives lost in the 
new stadium went on. The plebeian spectators cared no 
more about them than did those of Rome. They must 
have more athletes, and yet again more! And at these 
spectacles they gave vent to all the passion, all the fury, 
which, well directed, might with one heave of the shoulder 
have overthrown all social oppression. They brought a 
murderous chauvinism to the international matches. 
Games degenerated into combats. Some were killed. And 
the “forwards” at Rugby became clearers of the trenches. 
It was for this that those who escaped from the front had 
passed under the Arc de Triomphe! ‘This was the sole 
result of their oath to take the contro! of the State in hand, 
and to reorganize Society! Not even “panem et 
circenses’? ... The bread had to be earned, and the 
“circenses paid for. The exploitation of the proletariat 
and of human folly had made progress since the plebs 
Menenius Agrippa. No, Masson was no prouder of his 
people than Marc of his bourgeois! When he tried to 
lecture his comrades of the printing works, they called him 
a damned bore, and did not take the trouble to argue with 
him. The only one who answered him, an old comrade 
of the trenches, shrugged his shoulders: 

“What can you expect? That we should go and get 
our skins riddled a second time, for the rights of others? 
Have another go at it? Dve had enough! Iam not such 
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a mug as to bother about others. I look out for myself 
Every man for himself!” . 
And Marc and Masson, who bitterly denounced the 
selfishness of their respective classes, had not themselves 
the firmness of mind to renounce their congenital indj- 
vidualism, another form of selfishness which brought their 
revolt to nothing. It is a great effort for a Frenchman 
who has freed himself from the prejudices of the masses 
to conform to definite plans and to accept the discipline 
of a party. The weakness of French pre-war Socialism 
was due to the looseness of its bonds, which brought its 
members together conditionally but could not hold them 
at decisive moments. And if the lesson Masson had 
learned from the War was the determination never to give 
himself, at any time or in any place, to any master, or the 
command of any party, and to belong to himself, himself 
to himself alone, how could he count upon others? To 
suppose that others, even of his own class, oppressed as 
he was, could act in concert, while each one belonged to 
himself alone, without renouncing himself in willing serv- 
ice of a leader, or of the dictation of a party, was the most 
chimerical of hopes. The most violent collective urges are 
transient, their very violence exhausts them; unless a 
strong hand restrains them, they relax long before they 
have achieved their purpose, and they sink to the deepest 
depths: the stone when thrown falls to a lower level than 
the point from which it started. But revolutionary France 
had lost the habit of action for too long. And the War had 
finally disgusted men with the rules of warfare. Every- 
thing that reminded free spirits of the regiment was hated 
and rejected by them. The Conservatives and the Chau- 
vinists were the only ones who had accepted the lesson 
and turned it to advantage. Reaction had the best of the 
game. Liberty forged its own bit, by refusing to allow 
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itself to be bestridden by a chosen leader who might ride it, 
and lead it to victory. Masson had not been able to re- 
main in any syndicalist labor organization: those which 
were in existence before the War had great difficulty in 
reorganizing; and the new ones spent their time firing 
at each other’s legs. As to Marc, he was individualism 
incarnate. It was the source of all his failings. But also 
that of all his strength. It seemed as if he could not re- 
nounce the former, without renouncing also the latter and 
losing the reason of his existence. Therefore there ap- 
peared to be no issue from the cu/-de-sac in which their 
harsh criticism of Society kept the two companions bang- 
ing their heads against the wall. Companions they were 
not, except in impotent negation. The relief of action 
was lacking to them. And who knows, had they been 
able to act, if they would have been capable of the neces- 
sary mutual concessions to codrdinate their action? It 
would have needed a whole apprenticeship. Where would 
they have served it? No school of action existed in France. 
There were no masters, except in speech. And on that 
point every Frenchman knows enough to teach others. 
Marc and Masson were sick of words. But they spoke— 
for lack of acting. They spoke, spoke of the deeds that 
they did not, that they could not do. And they went 
away depleted, sick of themselves and each other. Action! 
Action! Oh, womb of action to be fertilized! 

Society does not realize sufficiently that this unsatisfied 
puberty of the will is as dangerous as that of sex. A 
healthy nation has always need of some goal for its ef- 
forts. Ifa noble one is not offered, it will take an ignoble. 
Crime is better than the sickening emptiness of a life 
withering in sterility! More than one of our young ac- 
quaintances of 1914 threw themselves into the War to 
escape degrading boredom. If these have, since, purge 
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themselves of their bloody orgy, others have grown u 
after the War, who, in their turn, are preyed upon b i 
maddening lust for action. If the female is lacking ke 
break their heads against the bars of their cage lite wild 
beasts in a menagerie, that long torment has not yet de- 
graded. Marc and Masson went growling round and 
round their den. And there were hundreds like them 
each one isolated in his own den, each one howling hie 
agony and fury in the depths of his heart. 

But here Annette’s son was sustained by his good blood. 
That blood was perhaps not that of his race. It would 
not do to go too far back up the Riviére stream. Good 
and evil were mingled in it. But each one remakes his 
own blood in the course of a life. Annette’s proud effort 
was inscribed in her son’s globules, though Marc might 
be a rather dirty little boy, as nearly all little males of 
twenty are, when taken in the state of nature, muddy and 
unfiltered. With a mind (body and soul) profoundly 
troubled, and in a time and in conditions of life morally 
appalling—no faith either in man or outside man, not a 
prop!—he never faltered in his instinctive, his absurd, his 
heroic will to overcome himself. . . . “Overcome what? 
Oneself? Who is oneself? Me? ‘That less than noth- 
ing? That me which evades me, that I do not know, am 
I even sure that he exists? Sure or not, I will, I will, 
I will! I will overcome him. I will not let myself go 
down with him. .. .” In such moments he spoke of him- 
self as of another. But he had charge of that other. Even 
when that other slipped through his fingers, flinched, fell, 
prostituted himself, he maintained intact against him, for 
him to judge, condemn, and raise him up, fine sentiments 
which his corrosive irony yet jeered at as fossils, honor, 
moral pride, firm determination not to derogate... - 
“Derogate from what? ... Idiot! Idiot.... From 
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the cowardly bourgeois who planted me and ran away? 
Or from the womb which delivered itself up, and delivered 
me up to this abominable life, which I never asked to come 
into? . «.s Idiot! «3 «So be it! » «+ Willing or un- 
willing, I have entered into it! She has thrown me into 
the battle. I will not surrender!” 

And he thought: 

“She (that womb) has not surrendered. And shall I? 
Would I be less than a woman?” 
The young male deemed himself infinitely superior. 
_. But in his inmost heart, well hidden, unformulated, 
Fructus ventris .. 


there was an “Ave Mater... 
The fruit will not betray the tree. 

But at that moment the tree was the betrayer. ... 

With severe looks Marc observed this woman, this 
mother, who had returned to him from the East, and who 
was developing strangely in the fermenting life of Paris. 
She was suspect to him. She did not react with such bit- 
terness as he would have liked against this world which 
had become his personal enemy. Did she accept Tet: dae 
could not read the bottom of her heart. But on her lips, 
in her eyes, and all her person there was a sort of active 
idleness, happy and free from revolt or remorse. Re- 
morse for what? Did he wish her to feel any for this 
world, for the miseries and shame of these men, and for 
participating in them? That was all very well for him, 
who was still a beginner at the bitter game in which we 
suck all the gall of life as if it were distilled for ourselves 
alone! She had had time to become familiar with the 
taste or the distaste. “Gall is mixed with all food. That 
does not prevent me from eating! One must eat. I 
take life. I have no choice... .” 

He took life also. But with vexation, with rancor, 
with smothered rage. And he could not endure that the 
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other person, his mother, should accommodate herself to 
it so naturally, and that she should even appear to take 
an indecent pleasure init. But what right had he to forbid 
st to her? ~The right which he had tacitly arrogated to 
himself, the right of more than son, the right of a man. 
This woman was his property. But if he had told her so, 
she would have laughed in his face. He knew it, knew 
too that she would be quite right. And the knowledge 
only made him rage all the more. 


XVIT 


So Annette found herself on the rocks once more, after 
checkered experiences. She had very nearly left some 
of her wool in the last, and anyone else would have log 
a good deal of her confidence in herself and life. Buys 
Annette’s wool grew thick. And as to confidence, there 
was no risk of her losing it: for she did not even bother 
herself to have any. “Have confidence in whom? In 
what? In myself? In life? What nonsense! What do 
I know about it?) And what do I need to know about jt? 
To build upon the future is to begin building from ihe 
summit. . . . All very well for men! ... The earth is 
not likely to fail me. I shall always know where to set 
my feet. My good large feet! They still find the same 
pleasure in walking... .” 

Her robust constitution showed no trace of the pneu- 
monia following on influenza, luckily conjured away in 
Italy, on the way home. And in spite of her forty-five 
years, there was not a sign of the change of season. Sylvie, 
though younger, was already feeling the discomfort 
thereof, with no resignation (and those around her still 
more; for her temper was not improved, she was restless 
and irritable); she drew sharp comparisons and seemed 

to be reproaching her sister. Annette laughed and said: 

“That’s what comes of beginning too early! Virtue is 
always rewarded.” 

“Fine virtue! See what you are doing with it now!” 

“And what do you know about it?” 

No, she made nothing of her virtue. Nor of vice either. 
Indeed, in these years she found that she was strangely 
indifferent to both the one and the other. When she 
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thought of it, she came near being ashamed. She tried: 
but even in that—being ashamed—she could not, in sin- 
cerity, succeed. 

“But what has come over me? ... What? Not even 
the strength to be immoral? ... The worst of all: 
amoral. . . . What acomedown! Blush! Blush! ... 
Ah, no! Iam quite red enough asitis. . . . All the same 
not so bad as poor Sylvie with her gusts of scirocco that 
make her forehead, cheeks, and neck like a field of pop- 
pies. . . . What insolent good health! . . .” 

She certainly inspired no pity. Yet her circumstances 
were by no means brilliant. She lived from month to 
month, with just enough in reserve to live for a few weeks 
with the strictest economy; she had only one meal a day, in 
cheap restaurants, where the food was neither choice nor 
abundant. But, God knows how! everything benefited 
her: 

She saw very well that her healthy appearance was an 
object of severe scrutiny whenever her son met her. He 
would have liked to call her to account for her scandalous 
indifference. He called it indifference because she did not 
fly into a passion, as he did, against someone, or something. 
Her rather short-sighted prominent eyes were busy look- 
ing at everything, reflecting everything, without taking 
sides. But nothing that she saw was lost, she kept the 
image in their depths. One of these days she would make 
up the account. ... Not to-day! She went her way, 
catching every reflection in passing. And she continued 
to enjoy the strange well-being, which had persisted . . . 
for how long? . . . though she did no more to keep it 
than she had done to acquire it. It was not so strange 
that she should have enjoyed it for some months, or some 
years, in the relief which had followed the nervous effort 
of the war years: the whole epoch had shared it, more or 
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less; it had been the natural revenge of life against death, 
But as regards the epoch, that revenge had exhausted 
itself in two or three years: it had flared up like a fire of 
straw, and the barn had burned with it; there scarcely 
remained the four tottering walls, open to the wind and 
rain. Annette’s barn showed no trace of the fire; it was 
of good stone, well built, and her harvests were stored 
in it; there was room in it for last year’s, and for next 
year’s. It was this that was so surprising: that her well- 
being should be prolonged when that of others had sunk 
down in weariness or disgust, as if it had been due to 
opium smoking. Was it not of the same quality, then? 

Not by a long way! It was based on energy and main- 

tained by activity. No narcotics! To act... (But is 
not that another kind of narcotic?) Whether that activity 
were successful or not was of secondary importance. With 
success or without, it was all gain. For at every step— 
even a false step—she picked up with her antennz more 
particles, and more and more, of this universe in the spasms 
of death and renewal—this rich meadow nourished by the 
decomposition of a world. 

But why did not millions of antennze younger and 
livelier than hers get the same enjoyment from it? Why, 
on the contrary, did it produce in the young men a sort of 
vertigo of horror, or fury, or of hallucinated fear? They 
saw nothing but the corpse under the meadow. Did she 
not see it too? She did see it. She saw both what was 
above and below. What then? It was in the order of 
things! Much death, much life. And one is the daughter 
of the other. . .. Then, did she no longer condemn the 
War? She was quite ready to recommence her fight against 
it, and against the wretches who had made it their awful 
game of fanaticism, vanity, and profit. . . . How did she 

reconcile all these things? . . . Do not ask her to explain! 
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Her nature knew it, that nature of woman, deep, blind, and 
gure, which partakes of the great laws of all nature. But 
her mind did not know it—unless a few gleams had re- 
cently passed through it; but those gleams had been too 
brief to enable her, as yet, clearly to distinguish their 
meaning... - Les, she fought passionately, like nature, 
against all that kills. But she burned passionately, like 
nature, for all that lives, with all that lives, with all those 
flames of new life which spring from the field of the dead. 
And the harmony of life and death, whose laws her reason 
was not capable of formulating, was quite simply realized 
by her eyes, ad hands, her movements, and the natural 
of her life. 
She loved to see and to live. And in the life of that 
new meadow which grows from the blood of the dead 
(“And I also, am I not dead? And I rise again”) every- 
thing interested her, even the worst. ‘The Burgundian 
showed no disgust. She was not squeamish. Straight and 
strong, she was well balanced; that is taken for granted. 
When one is healthy and of good stock, there 1s no need to 
mention it. But it does not give one the nght to say to 
others: “Be what I like!” “Eh! my friend, be what you 
can! I can very well put up with it..-. I don : say 
that I won’t make fun of you. . . . It 1s one of the pleas- 
ures of existence... . But don’t let it worry yous any 
more than you worry me! Go along, show yoursel = you 
are, naked, or clothed! Be handsome, or be ug Mp, bh 
interest me. All food is not of the same quality. ay d 
content myself with everything that nourishes me. la 
1d : : 
nthe was just what made Marc furious. . . . That in- 
ite, indi would say) to quality. 
solent appetite, indifferent (one ee 
.. . And that animal joy, tranquil, robust, rea if a sa 
low everything, being and beings! Yet he cou 
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fend himself, any more than most of those who came into 
contact with Annette. Even when they were intelligent 
enough to seize the gleam of lucid irony in the clear eyes 
that probed them, they could not be hurt by it. For under 
it all—these grown up children could not have expressed 
it, but they felt it—there was for all of them, even the 
Worst, an unconscious maternity. 


XVIII 


She chose her children well! 

She did not choose them. She took those that Fate put 
into her arms. . . . It isa figure of speech! Though her 
arms might be ever so plump and muscular, I cannot imag- 
ine their carrying that species of ogre of Auvergne, or bull 
of Ashur, Timon, the pirate of the press! It was he who 
held her. She had gone and thrown herself into his 
galley. 

One day, when she was out of work, she met an old 
school friend whom she had not seen for twenty-five years. 
This woman of the comfortable, steady bourgeois class, 
before the War, had been reduced like so many others of 
her class to a scanty pittance, which grew smaller month 
by month as the last trickles of the small remaining capital 
leaked through the holes of the coffer. Before the War 
she had given Annette the cold shoulder after the double 
scandal which her irregular life and her ruin had caused 
in the bourgeois circle of respectable people. But after 
the War, which had left her a widow, ruined, with a mother 
and three children, she had been obliged to come down 
from her comfortable respectability and seek a bare liveli- 
hood anyhow or anywhere. Her fine principles, her cer- 
tificates, her honorable family were little help to her. 
She no longer made conditions with life. She was obliged 
to accept those that life laid on her. And she had to think 
herself lucky when life did lay any on her. For life takes 
no heed of these drifting spars! But though the poor 
woman yielded to necessity, she could not reconcile herself 
to it. She still kept to her “high collar,” dirty, broken, 
threadbare—it has become as it were incorporated in the 
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species: they live and die in it. And it is a heavy burden 
for the unfortunate survivors of the species who have to 
go hunting for their daily bread in the post-war jungle, 

The day she met Annette, she had Ieft her place. Her 
first movement was that of a hunted beast that throws 
itself into the first refuge. She certainly did not remember 
at that moment that she had once condemned Annette} 
Once she was sitting on shore and Annette was in the 
water. She was in the water herself now, and she was 
drifting. She met this swimmer, who had managed to 
keep herself afloat for twenty years. She clutched her 
desperately. At least, that was her first gesture... . 
But what could Annette do for her? She felt it at once. 
Annette was seeking like herself. 

Annette saw her discomfiture and got her to talk. The 
two women said nothing about the past. It was dismissed 
in three phrases. The present was all-absorbing. The 
human spar was trembling from a recent shock, and it was 
covered with the foam of it. She could think of nothing 
else. . . . She related in a broken voice, choking with 
anger and tears, the last trial she had endured. She had 
found a place as typist in the offices of a great newspaper 
with a large circulation, and a lusty voice that deafened 
Paris with its roaring. Anyone else would have realized 
that all would not be peace inside its jaws. But the poor 
innocent had had no inkling of it. She was still of the 
epoch when the bourgeoisie had a respect for the printed 
page, when the fabulous myth still persisted (though 
already very down-at-heel) of a liberal press, the exercise 
of which was a priesthood. She fell from the heights into 
the cave of the Forty Thieves, where Afrits jousted with 
lance and tongue. And the whole band was led by a king 
of the Afrits, more horrific than all the others put to- 

gether, a Minotaur at whose roar a million readers trem- 
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bled—T imon ( he ought to have been called “Ubu”) ever 
ready to sprinkle his visitors with his chamber-slops. The 
editorial staff, which stood between the master and the 
outsider, received their share of the shower: they were 
used to this baptism, and from the top of the ladder to the 
bottom each one shook himself onto the one below him. 
The wretched woman who sat on the last rung of the lad- 
der received the lot. Not a drop was wasted. Horrified 
at the first shower, she endeavored to show fight. But 
her revolt did not go far. They measured the victim at 
the first glance. She looked like a frightened hen ruffling 
her feathers, and rushing under the wheels of the car in 
her efforts to escape it. It became a game. The cars be- 
gan to hum. They came from every side. They tossed 
the ball of feathers from one to the other. It may be 
imagined whether the poor bewildered soul could keep her 
head and fingers on her work in such a state. In the hub- 
bub she could not follow the disjointed phrases dictated 
to her; she got behindhand, lost; she could not grasp the 
meaning of the words, she even forgot her spelling—the 
supreme shame of the bourgeois mind! The result may 
be imagined. They had no consideration whatever for age 
or feelings. She would go home ill, from the insults she 
endured all day, and cry over them in bed. The enormity 
of the conversation which went on over her head all day 
continued to deafen her at night. She panted at it, driven 
mad, as if ripped open by such outrages. The last blow 
had fallen that day, an infamous piece of buffoonery to 
which the Ubu-King had treated his staff, at the expense 
of an inopportune visitor, an old, ill-advised cure who 
had come to beg of him. . . . The scene was too much 
in the style of Karagheuz to be depicted here. . . . The 
curé had seen the Devil, he fled. The hen likewise, as 
soon as she could. She was determined not to go back. 
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Annette listened, her hand tucked under the ruffled 
Wing, patting it silently, as she tried to calm her. When 
the other had finished her tale, she said: 

“Then the place is vacant now?” 

The other choked back her sobs: 

“You would not take it?” 

“Why not? So long as I am not taking the bread out 
of your mouth?” 

“Y will eat no more of that bread.” 

“T have eaten all sorts! We know that it is best not to 
look too closely at the baker’s hands.” 

“Pve seen them. I can’t eat any more of it.” 

“Pllisee them. And I'll eat.” 

The distracted woman, in spite of the horror that 
clouded her forehead, could not help laughing as she 
looked at Annette, good humoredly defying her with her 
chin: 

“You have a good appetite!” 

“TI can’t help it,” said Annette, “I am not pure spirit. 
I must eat first. Afterwards the spirit will lose nothing 
by it. Tl answer for that! I do not sell it.” 

She provided herself with the necessary information: 
the salary was good, the work was not beyond her; by the 
greatest chance she had the good luck to know from olden 
days one of the rowers in the galley, an old sub-editor 
(she used to dance with him in the days when she was 
flirting in drawing rooms, with Roger, her husband that 
might have been). She did not wait till the end of the 
afternoon to secure the place while it was still warm. She 
said to herself. 

“I should like to see myself hesitate! The world is a 
cage of monkeys. We are born into it and we can’t get 
out. One lot or another, there is nothing new about their 
grimaces to frighten me. And as to the great orang- 
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outang. . . . We shall soon see! 
face to face with him!” 

Yes, curiosity... . If Annette had been Eve she 

would not have hesitated to pick the apple. She would 
not have been such a sneak as to make Adam pick it. . 
“J know I risk. And I risk to know more. The old 
morality advised us to avoid risks. But the new has 
taught us that he who risks nothing has nothing—is noth- 
ing. If Iam not, I will be.” 

Was it a vice to be curious? Perhaps, but with Annette 
it was a brave vice. For her curiosity was accompanied by 
a challenge thrown at the unknown of which she went in. 
quest. Her soul was rather like that of the knight errant. 
For lack of giants, she faced monkeys. And then her ex- 
cuse to herself (the lean Don Quixote had not got it) was 
that which her fine teeth gave her—to eat. “Feed me, 
monkeys!” 

She put assurance into the carriage of her head, and into 
her walk, as she made her first entry. She knew very well 
that her position in the newspaper offices would be not 
what they made it, but what she made it for herself, from 
the first moment. She was cool, clear, and smiling as she 
answered questions. Not a word too many; but in twenty 
words a clear statement of her references and capabilities 
—those useful for her purpose; the others are best kept 
to oneself; the ignorant do not thank you for them, Then, 
taking no notice of the glances and remarks that summed 
her up, nor of the mocking tone by which they tried to 
confuse her, she set to work, and acquitted herself with 
skill. 

They were not fools! The man of Paris has a good 
eye. He is quick to feel the breasts and the heart of a 
woman under them. In Annette’s case both were firm. 
“Present arms! ...” In silent agreement they accepted 
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her. They gave themselves the further luxury of Living 
out a basketful of enormities, at the top of their Voices, 
so as to test her ears; but the good Burgundian ears Which 
never missed a word were neither more nor less red at the 
tips. “Go it! my monkeys! . .. You are not very inyep. 
tive! ... You have nothing more to show? Then let? 
have peace!” 

Annette laughed inwardly without blenching, making 
her fingers dance over her machine, but without eXapper- 
ated zeal. She did not feel called upon to assume a tense 
air to show her application to her work. The old sub- 
editor, who watched her sideways like a pike, and after- 
wards read over her copy, did not think long comment 
necessary. He said “You'll do.” They all thought so, 
It was settled. 

There remained the master. He was away for a few 
days on one of his mysterious expeditions in which he 
handled nations in business—and women too sometimes: 
for when one of them held him, he never rested till he 
had got her: he went off on the chase; nothing could be 
done till he was satisfied! He was away this time for a 
fortnight. Annette had time to make herself safe in the 
saddle. She even had time to forget the master’s exist- 
ence. When he came back she never noticed it till he 
had left the room. He had walked through with a heavy 
step, scowling forehead, and a wicked eye. The employees 

rose as he passed. Annette went on reading and tapping, 
looking neither to right nor left of her paper. While fol- 
lowing every word exactly she followed inwardly memo- 
ries of the past that amused her. And she was smiling. 
She did not escape the master’s eye. His heavy look rested 
on her from head to foot. She did not flinch, but that 
was no merit, since she did not see him. It was only as 
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he went out that she had a belated perception of the si- 
lence; and she raised her eyes, asking: 

“Why, what is happening?” 

Her neighbors laughed: 

“Fje has just passed.” 

“He, who?” 

She was a thousand miles away. . . . She started when 
she heard. They whispered to her that he had taken her 
measure from head to foot. 

The old sub-editor told them to be quiet. The master 
had left the door of his room open. And he did not seem 
to be in an easy temper to-day. He must have left some 
of his feathers in an adventure. Beware the squall! ... 
Silence reigned once more. Nothing could be heard but 
very diligent rattling of the keys under the fingers of the 
typists, and the noise of the traffic in the street. Then 
came a burst of furious ringing, and the thumping of fists 
on the master’s table. For the first time Annette heard 
the howling of the orang. The old sub-editor rushed for- 
ward. There was a fracas when he went in. The storm 
burst on his back. And in the room, their noses down, 
the others were none too comfortable. Naturally, at the 
first glance, the master had pounced upon all the blunders 
which had accumulated in his absence. They saw the old 
sub-editor come out of the room more quickly than he 
went in, like a plum-stone pressed between the fingers. 
And behind him, in the doorway which he filled, the huge 
stature of Timon standing at the top of the three steps. 
His hands were full of sheets of paper, and he roared: 

“Pack of idiots! Here, take your bum fodder!” 

And he sent them flying into the room. They sank 
their heads into their shoulders. Only Annette looked 
at him. ‘Timon cast a withering glance at her. She still 
looked at him while tapping her copy, a brief glance to 
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verify, then face to the storm again. He was on the point 
of shouting: 

“Put your blinds down!” 

She did not lower her eyes. He heard her regular tap. 
ping. He came down two or three steps in a fury. Then 
he thought better of it, turned his back and retired into hig 
den. 

After a while more ringing came. A terrified employee 
went for orders and returned with a roll of scribble; an 
article by the master to be copied fair. Annette was given 
Timon’s smutty prose to type. She took a glance at jt 
and gasped, and leaning towards the sub-editor, she said: 

“IT say, chief, one is supposed to clean this up, isn’t 
one?” 

He jumped: 

“What! Clean up what?” 

“Well, the filth. There’s some in this!” 

He threw up his arms, and said in a smothered voice: 

“Wretched woman! Don’t you dare!” 

And he added with a bitter jeer: 

“That’s just its chief merit!” 

Then seriously: 

“Now, you know, no nonsense! You would get us all 
into a fine mess! Tap the whole thing exactly.” 

“With the bad spelling?” 

“What does it matter to you? . . . Well, correct the 
worst mistakes, but be very careful, so that he is not 
obliged to notice it! The b... would never forgive 
Youd a4.” 

“But all the same, here he goes messing about with a 
lot of words he doesn’t know the meaning of! He makes 
Pirasus: aman 33.4” 

“Oh! what doI care! It’s his own look-out. Mine 1s 
to have peace in here. You, especially, shut up! Don’t 
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meddle with what doesn’t concern you! All right, fair 
lady, 7 malice! . . . But let it be understood! Tap lit- 
erally! 

Aaiicke was hard headed. She understood when it 
pleased her. She tapped with her finger-tips, disgusted. 
The stuff stuck to her flesh, it was greasy. She wanted to 
wipe her hands. And it smelt. She wrinkled her 
nose. . . - All the same it had a male smell! It was 
powerful. And every now and then there was a bone- 
breaking blow of the paw. . . . A formidable beast. . . . 
What a pity one did not dare—not purify it—it was take 
it or leave it—but save him from the traps he gratuitously 
threw himself into—dreadful mistakes, of language, his- 
tory, science, etc. Why the deuce did he go and muddle 
himself up in all that? “And why shouldn’t I dare? ... 
I shall be playing him false by not daring. . . . I’m not 
going to spend my time here shivering in my skin like 
these cowards. . . . Iwilldare.... AndIdare....” 

She dared. She corrected boldly—not the filthy lan- 
guage (that is the color of his escutcheon, I must leave him 
that) but his blunders. It is permissible for an ape to be 
an ape; but not an ass. 

“Tl cut the ears off. Keep the rest!” 

The sub-editor noticed nothing. He had not the pa- 
tience to verify. But nothing escaped Timon. It did not 
take long. The copy had hardly been given to him when 
the furious ringing resounded once more. The sub-editor 
trotted into the Cyclops’ den, his back ingratiatingly 
rounded. He came out again immediately white with fear 
and fury, and his little crooked terrier legs ran towards 
Annette, as he shouted: 

“Dirty beast! . . . Yet I warned you! Very well, my 
girl, go in, go in! . . . He wants to see you. Ah! pig 
of awoman! Youll get it in the neck!” 
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He was choking with rage... . Annette pot y 
smoothed down her dress, and went towards the den’ 
forcing herself to look very calm—yet her heart was 
thumping loudly in its prison! Nobody could see jt 
That was the essential thing. She did not take one stai, 
quicker than another. She hesitated for a second at the 
top, and walked in. 

Timon, seated behind his table, bending forward, both 
his great fists resting on the papers, watched her approach, 
making eyes like the Condottiere of Antonello, or the 
Duce. She came forward. Within three steps of the 
table she stopped and stood straight and still. He sneered, 

“So its you? Who commissioned you to wash my 
sheets?” 

“They’re not washed, I promise you! I only darned 
the tears.” 

The terrible fists banged the table with such violence 
that a spurt of ink from the ink-pot splashed onto An- 
nette’s dress. And leaning on his fists, Timon raised him- 
self as if he were going to fling himself upon her: 

“And you laugh at me!” 

Annette said coldly: 

“Excuse me! Will you please pass me the blotting 
roller:” 

He passed it mechanically; their faces were so close to- 
gether that she could feel his furious breath on her cheek. 
She did not look at him. She was busy blotting up the ink 
with the roller. She said icily: 

“Come ... have a little more self-control!” 

He gasped. He swayed a few seconds longer on his 
fists, and then sat down heavily. Annette finished clean- 
ing up the ink. He watched her at it. She put the roller 
back on the table. 

“There were holes in your sheets,” she said, “I thought 
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I was doing right in patching them. Perhaps I was 
wrong. It is a woman’s mania; she cannot see torn linen 
without wanting to mend it. If I did wrong I am sorry. 
and I tender my resignation. But is it really any use fae 
you to display your torn and dirty linen to all your ser- 
vants??? She pointed over her shoulder to the office. 

As she finished she looked him straight in the face, He 
opened his mouth, ready to explode; then the scowling 
forehead relaxed, the violent mouth showed a grin ; and 
he said almost gayly: 

“Come, sit yourself down there, washer-woman!” 

“J didn’t wash anything, Pve told you so. I give you 
back the bundle just as . . . clean as I received it.” 

She sat down. 

“Yes, you mean that you have dirtied your hands with 
i? 

“Oh! as you may well suppose, my hands have had to 
deal with plenty of other dirty linen. I am not squeam- 
ish.” 

“Then do me the honor to explain why you took upon 
yourself to change this and that!” 

“Have I the right to tell you the truth?” 

“Tt seems to me that you take it without leave!” 

“Well, when I see you taking the risk of spoiling the 
effect of a racy article by schoolboy howlers, is it not 
doing you a service to correct them discreetly?” 

Timon blushed to the neck. He said, vexedly: 

“Schoolmarm, eh? Where did you teach?” 

“The last time in the marshes of Rumania.” 

“What are you telling me? I know them. Pve 
dragged my boots through them.” 

“T left one of mine in them; and ever since for all my 
scrubbing there must be some mud left under 2 toenail.” 

“Youve been a rolling stone, it seems?” 
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“Like you, like everyone else, for the Jast ten years. 
But I have gathered no moss, as you have.” 

“At least, you haven’t lost any of your own. Yow ye 
got grit.” 

“T must have, since I am alive! In our times, life 
makes short work of those who are soft in mind or hide.» 

“There are still too many on the road!” 

“That cannot trouble you much.” 

“You mean that I] trample on them? Ah! they're 
worse than the mud of the Danube. One sinks into it y 
to the stomach. Didn’t you see it in what I write?” 

“Yes, I saw the mark of your fingers very well.” 

“When you dig up men with a shovel, you haven’t time 
to use scent.” 

“When it comes to digging, you are a first-rate navvy.” 

“That’s the first compliment you’ve paid me.” 

“TJ am not paid to pay you compliments but to serve 
you.” 

“And it is to serve me that you patch me up?” 

“Naturally. It would certainly be easier to let you 
show yourself in Paris, with holes in your clothes. But 
since I serve you, I serve you to the best of my ability, 
well or ill, but according to my conscience. And I don’t 
want... .7 

“Nie to show Paris my backside? But, my child, I do 
nothing else! I glory in it. If eloquence were not 
wasted breath with one of your sort, I would play you 

Danton roaring: ‘I show them the head of Medusa!’ But 
with you, no useless showing off. Settle yourself there, at 
that table, and explain my schoolboy howlers, School- 
marm!” 

She explained them to him in friendly fashion, without 
embarrassment: and he listened like a good boy. Then 
he said: 
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“Thank you. I will keep you. You shall stay here and 
look after my clothes. And meanwhile, this is to repair 
the damage Tve done to yours. Replace that dress that 
my great paws have splashed!” 

But Annette said: 

“Nothing from hand to hand. And as to the dress, it 
is good enough for work. Itis more prudent. You might 


do it again!” 
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XIX 


She became Timon’s secretary and private typist in hig 
office. She had her own table ina corner. The door Was 
nearly always open. People were constantly in and out 
Timon was never out of touch with the machinery, He 
kept an eye on all the wheels, and their every move- 
ment reached that ear of Denys. That did not prevent 
him, in the midst of all the hubbub, from receiving fifty 
visits, attending to twenty matters at once, telephoning 
and dictating orders and articles, and talking to his secre. 
tary by snatches. 

They were strange conversations, abrupt and im- 
promptu in character. One had to be no sleepy-head to 
catch the ball on the rebound and send it back. One 
could trust Annette’s eye and wrist, she had been a ten- 
nis champion in her day; and her joints, which had been 
inclined to stiffen, soon became supple again. Timon 

roughly complimented her on it “for her age” (he knew 
the number of her years, she was not the woman to hide 
it from him). He had need of this verbal fencing, of 
these retorts. And she had no doubt whatever that the 
day she weakened he would cast her off, like an old horse. 
It was by no means an easy life. He kept her in sus- 
pense from morning till night. Watching, catching his 
thoughts as they flashed, making them clear, polishing 

up his expressions, while tapping them on the paper, ears 

pricked up, ready for the attack and the reply . . . her 

arm shot out like a spring, and a good fist, well clenched, 

Janded him one straight under the chin... Timon 

laughed ... “I pocket that...” She pocketed in 

turn. She went home in the evening dead beat. . . . And 
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she would have to begin again to-morrow? She began 
again next day. It did her good, at bottom. This inces- 
sant activity of the mind ever on the alert was a gymnas- 
tic exercise to her, which rubbed the rust off the wheels 
and prevented her brain from growing dull with age. 
And the peril of the post sharpened her taste for life and 
her senses. They were quicker and surer. She did not 
complain of her labor. 

The dangerous man she served paid her. Not only in 
money—he paid well!—but in confidence. Very soon 
he began to make her extraordinary confidences. He had, 
moreover, extracted from her certain confidences of which 
she was generally chary: and stranger still, she had let 
him do it, without taking offense at indiscreet questions. 
With an animal of this species, there was nothing to hide 
—naturally excepting what does not pertain to the animal; 
the essential things to such as Annette. For all the rest 
what did it matter? To him modesty was a word devoid 
of meaning. Free speech between the two. 

To anyone who heard them—to all the ears on the 
newspaper that caught snatches of their talk—Annette was 
Timon’s mistress. And they fumed while they admired 
the slyboots. 

Now, the one thing perfectly certain both to Annette 
and Timon was that the going to bed business did not 
come into it. No question of it! “And thank God!” 
thought Annette. “And what the devil!” would have 
been Timon’s thought. They were neither of them 
tempted. Timon ran after younger game. And Annette 
had had quite enough of being run after... - No, no, 
what made the bond between them was just that tacit se- 
curity that in what concerns the animal, there was no 
cause for alarm. Annette’s power was due to the fact that 
Timon could not look upon her as one of those typists per- 
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petually on the master’s track, on the lookout for adyen. 
tures. He was sure that she was quite prepared, from 
hour to hour, if he said a word, to get up from her table 
tuck her hair under her cap, and salute him with hee 
chin: “Good-by, chief.” And forever. There was noth- 
ing to stop her. And that was just what made him value 
her. A helper whose practical value he had weighed at 
the first glance and who, while knowing how to get her 
exact due—he would have despised her if she had not— 
coupled punctual service with the most complete indiffer. 
ence—which is the acme of disinterestedness—was tog 
rare for him to be such a fool as to deprive himself of her. 
But she? What held her? Was it only the post and the 
salary?—There was himself. All said and done, he in- 
terested her. With no attraction, with nothing to bind 
them, they both felt that they were not ordinary animals. 
There was not a single point on which they thought alike, 
but still] less did they think like everybody else. Each 
of them had made his own individuality, had not picked 
it up among the ready-mades; it had been cut out of his 
own stuff, by scissors that cut hard, but right—personal 
experience. However different the cut and the stuff, they 
recognized each other as fellow-craftsmen. They talked 

without mincing words. 

Timon had had more than enough of all the cringing 
backs, bending in fear at his roar; of all the backsides 
offering themselves to his boot. Here at last was a man— 
it was a woman: in German there is but one word for him 
or her who is of the great species—a human countenance, 
at last, that looked you in the face, and said: “No!” One 
who calmly inflicted on you criticism, or reasoned blame— 
and who was right . . . (One does not admit it, but one 
profits by it!) It does you good. It is solid earth. You 
do not sink in it. You can set your feet on it. Your head 
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too. The great head that sometimes has such need to rest 

itself. But you do not show that. It is enough to look 

at that breast and say: “She has suckled a man. Those 

breasts have milk for hunger. And for sorrow, they are 

a pillow.” Without seeming to care a bit, he told the 

pillow, often with cynical mockery, the adventures of his 

life. He laid before her, without embarrassment, the 

naked Timon, and his “beautiful soul,” which was not 

very savory; but like all others, it had once been that of 

a newborn babe, and would some day be that of a dying 

man. A true woman can always understand. And feel 

compassion. But she takes good care not to tell a proud 
man that . . . It is understood, the male has no use for 
compassion! It isaninsult. But there are some insults— 
one even says outrages, sometimes—at which, secretly, one 
is not angry. It is only a question of being skillful in in- 
sulting, and that the insult should come at the right mo- 
ment, when, though the will protests, the flesh expects it. 
Timon was very well pleased with certain puckerings at 
the corners of Annette’s mouth, as she listened, in which 
there was one-tenth of pity in dilution with one-tenth of 
contempt, and eight-tenths of intelligent curiosity, free 
from prejudices. For the mixture, altogether, made a 
sympathy. Independent. That made its value. Timon’s 
motto was: “Knock and take knocks! but never give in! 
Friend or enemy, never surrender!” . . . Annette would 
never surrender. He had tried, and he was sure... 
(That would not prevent him from trying again.) 

A pact, half silent and half spoken, was established. 
He had taken Annette for his personal service. He dic- 
tated letters and articles to her in the rough. She put 
them into shape. She might clean the nails of his style, 
but not gnaw them. She might correct certain mistakes, 
but not all: she must not touch those he had made on 
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purpose. For in the fight Timon did not care about truth 
All he cared for was to “floor” his adversary. He did noe 
take the trouble to explain everything to his secretary; jt 
was for her to guess—instantly—his intentions! Timon 
did not let the ink grow cold. Dish up straight from the 
oven! Burn your fingers! And woe betide you if you Jet 
it fall! . . . Annette’s hand never flinched . ., The 
master told her squarely of his ruses in action, all that lay 
under his articles, his conception of the newspaper, and of 
life. He knew that she did not approve. But she ac. 
cepted it as a play. And he had paid for her seat. She 
had no right to hiss. He told her so: 

“Not that you don’t want to! I see you pursing up 
your lips ... All right, go ahead! I give you leave 
for once.” 

She went ahead. She hissed. He cut her hissing short 
with a gesture: 

“Shut up! . . . And now tap exactly what I said!” 

She tapped. It was Timon’s fist banging the world on 
the head. He had to take his revenge. 


XX 


A bitter revenge. The rancor of a childhood of misery 
and shame. He was the son of a servant girl in an inn in 
Perigord, and a passing customer whose face she had not 
even seen in the dark. She bravely succeeded in hiding 
her condition until the hour when, slaving like a harassed 
beast, she brought forth the child on the tiled floor of the 
room she was scrubbing on her hands and knees. They 
found her in her blood, with the child. It was too late to 
send the unwelcome infant back to where he came from. 
His squalling showed a powerful hold on life. But 
mother and child were sent away as soon as she was able 
to stand on her feet. 

She never told anyone the life she led afterwards, and 
nobody ever troubled to inquire. She accepted anything, 
there was nothing, however hard and low, which she would 
not bear, so that it brought her food: she held on to life 
with the inexplicable tenacity of those beasts that have 
nothing of life but its labor; but the idea of leaving it 
never occurs to them. And she had that other tenacity— 
the grip of the female on her offspring, so long as he is not 
ripe enough to detach himself. After that, let him slide! 
It is for nature to take charge of him! When little 
Gueuldry hired himself out for the first time, he had seen 
enough to be already hardened to all shame. She had 
never tried to hide hers from him. Could she have done 
so in the promiscuity in which they lived? She had staked 
all her virtue on the one card of this savage attachment to 
the flesh of her flesh—which did not prevent her from being 
brutal to him. Brutality is a sign of strong love. That 
strength is not to the taste of the delicate. But Timon 
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was not delicate, and never had been, He understood, 
He understood that being a child, the very last rung of the 
ladder, he was the only one on whom his mother, who 
served as a doormat to others, could wipe her feet. It wag 
in the order of things ... But, good God! When he 
grew up he would know how to wipe his feet on the back 
of all the pile that weighed upon them both. 

It was not achieved without sweat! It did not do to be 
squeamish. For his first acquaintance with humanity was 
made from the feet upwards. As a little “boots” in a 
gloomy hotel, surreptitiously mixed up in the secrets of 
prostitutes and clients, he had one day, one hour, the 
chance, which he seized, of holding in his hands some com- 
promising papers, forgotten by a traveler wha had just left 
the hotel. In less than a minute he had vaguely realized 
their importance, weighed the chances for and against, and 
made up his mind. He caught the individual at the sta- 
tion; and face to face, without a word too much (no ques- 
tion of blackmail: but no doubt about it: the man gave in) 
the traveler recovered his papers in return for a promise 
given and kept on the spot, to take his little accomplice 
into his service. The wary lad did not even take the time 
to go back to the hotel for his duds. He got into the start- 
ing train with the other. 

He was a broker in rather strange international affairs, 
which hid themselves under cover, of this very round, 
very frank Gaudissart. He had made himself the beater 
of a metallurgic firm, to get orders for artillery—playing 
weaver’s shuttle between the cannon forges, and the tar- 
gets—that is, the nations, or rather those who make use 
of them. His journeys took him fairly frequently to the 
Balkans and the Near East, to all places where the tongue 
of man itches to lap the blood of his neighbors. The ben- 
efactors of humanity who use their ingenuity to furnish 
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it with death toys have always had a canine scent to dis- 
cover customers burning with a desire to use them. In 
case of need, they manage to furnish the pretexts with the 
engines. Naturally, the humble, vulgar, paunchy beater 
did not see so far! He contented himself with transmit- 
ting secretly, offer and demand, levying his share from 
both parties. Politics did not interest him. But the 
young pig from Perigord had the snout of the truffle- 
finder. He was quick to perceive that politics were the 
tree, at the foot of which the truffles grew. He cultivated 
the tree; by his voyages, his soundings, his reflections, and 
the acquaintance of well-informed adventurers (give and 
take), he came to understand, in general, then more in 
detail, the structure of the tree, its main branches, its 
roots, the rotten teeth which it is wisdom to maintain, 
taking good care not to pull them out, and all the tumors, 
which are truffles for those who know how to use them in 
their cooking. He was not very long, either, in reach- 
ing the conclusion that it took very little genius to serve 
only one firm, like his master. Why not two? Why not 
three? Why not all of them? Playing them all equally 
false, of course. To the highest bidder! But if the lower 
bid is offered too, pocket it as well! Earthen platter or 
silver plate, truffles are good on any plate. It may readily 
be guessed that the young truffle hunter did not master, at 
the first attempt, the dangerous art of bestriding several 
saddles at once. But the main point is that he did master 
it. He had a broad seat, and wherever he sat down, there 
he stuck. His master had no time to find it out. When 
the hour was ripe the other got rid of him, with a turn of 
the hand. History does not quite say how. But the 
fact is that one day, somewhere in the Balkans, the old 
man disappeared from the field of his exploits, and no one 
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ever thought of trying to trace him: of what interest Was 
it? 
It was not long before the Perigordian was smelt out by 
another animal of his species, who had the advantage of 
number over him, for the man with the chestnut hair and 
light eyes was one of that powerful band of “the Intel}; 
gence,” whose mysterious freemasonry assures the dom}- 
nation of the British Empire, all over the world—or, very 
likely, that of the herd: for those who have the game in 
hand, end by thinking that it belongs to them. The two 
animals sniffed at each other for a long time, and silently, 
with bristling hair, they considered whether it would be 
more advantageous for one to strangle the other. But al] 
things considered, the bigger, who was the better in- 
formed, saw that it would be more profitable to attach a 
truffle-finder of such build to himself. They openly dis- 
cussed the terms of the bargain. Truffle-finder did not 
make them light, and the other did not waste time in hag- 
gling: the herd pays the price for what is worth it. But 
it intends to hold what it has paid for. And to hold the 
Perigordian the hold must be tight. The buyer had no 
illusions upon the point, and he left the bought none. 
Gueuldry knew that he was selling his skin: he was not 
the man to worry himself about that, so long as he got a 
high price for it; one could think about the rest after- 
wards; he would serve his employer so long as it was to 
his own interest to do so; the day his interest grew cold, 
he would manage to slip from between the pincers; danger 
was not the thing to stop him. (We do not mention—we 
are serious!—the signature on the scrap of paper.) 

Each knowing what to expect, they got on very well, on 
the whole, for the bargain proved profitable to both— 
putting aside several bits of treason, of second or third 1m- 
portance, to which the Perigordian treated himself, here 
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and there, to prove his independence to hj 
keep his hand in. ‘The other said ee : 
that he had seen: double wisdom! He did not let ee 
be felt, but he held it: a nod is as good as a wink! Gaia 
dry knew that they were making allowances for him: the 
did well—he knew his own value better than anyone a 
Well situated and instructed, he revealed a mastery, com- 
pact of audacity and shrewdness, in the intrigues éF which 
his tenacious and ingenious masters disentangled the skeins 
and wound the threads round the limbs of nations. They 
very soon discovered his special gift of the gab—the son 
of the Gauls has his best member in his mouth; and they 
gave him the opportunity of exercising it by buying him 
a great French newspaper in Paris. They called it 
“France first!” They were not lying; it was her skin 
they wanted! Timon—it was then that he came out of his 
shell—cynically proposed the title: 

“We'll get them!” 

He did get them. And without loss of time. From 
the very first his tongue lifted itself above the towers of 
Notre Dame, and, like Gargantua, he swamped with words 
all the swallow-alls and gaping ninnies of Paris. He had 
come from their juice and he knew the sort of gravy that 
suited their stews. Every one of his dishes skinned the 
mouth. People rushed for them. He took good care 
not to coax. He welcomed his clients with a volley of 
insults. Rough treatment flatters the weak. Such rough- 
ness seems to them a homage paid to their virility, whose 
candle-ends it lights up again. The thing is to know the 
point at which the cudgel, instead of scratching the don- 
key, will irritate it. Timon knew it exactly. Never in 
his fiercest rages did he lose sight of the manometer, or, 
if you like, the needle of the dial that jumps under the 
blow of the fist landed on the negro’s head. He was cold 
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in his furies, in his threats, and in his frantic campaigns, 
From the start he knew the: “So far! Halt! Right ip- 
cline!” The boar had other fields to devastate. Let ug 
he clear! If the “so far? had not carried off the coveted 
spoil (this happened very rarely, the terrified game nearly 
always left a piece of its back in the pursuer’s jaws; jt 
would have jumped out of its skin, if possible, to escape), 
it would be recovered another time. Timon never forgot, 
Above all, he took care not to forget the real game 
which was being played behind the screen and the thunder 
of the Devil’s ballet—the great international battles be- 
tween the firms, in which he had to serve his own, The 
ultra-nationalism of language was the necessary mask of 
international interests. It was damned well indifferent 
to Timon and his peers (who were not Peers of Eng- 
land... Patience! they will be some day or other), 
and it was doubly damned indifferent to him, whether it 
was under this or that flag that he cornered the steel mar- 
ket, and whether it was to be used in peace or war. Color 
made no difference to the business; and the business wel- 
comed all colors. True, at first, before the Great War, 
which was a massacre of ideas, almost as much as of men, 
Timon, as well as his masters, still cultivated in a corner 
of their exploitation, the national flower, a rose with 
thorns, red with the blood it had cost; and it was even on 
this point that their games did not always agree. . . 
War of the two roses . . . they cheated each other. But 
the Great War taught them that they would be very stupid 
to limit their field to the profits and losses of a single 
nation, when they had a chance of totalizing, to their per 
sonal profit, the ruin of all nations. If they had any 
scruples left, the newborn adventurers undertook to ré- 
lieve them of them; these adventurers had risen from 
the bottom of the seas, which the violence of the whir- 
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ool had upheaved; they were like Shakes ’ 
seer who trampled the world under their eg ae 
tards of races, Levantines, Malays, made of mixtures of 
the rinsings of four or five continents, it was difficult to 
make out exactly from what land or what wombs they had 
come forth; they had never troubled about it, they swam 
all the better in all waters; and so much the worse for 
those aristocrats of the jaws, who claimed to choose their 
prey in the ready-made bed of their own fish pond! The 
new pikes snapped up everything. It was do as they did, 
or be done. Timon had no trouble in falling into step. 
It was not care for his origin that hindered him; the word 
country rather reminded him of that of his father, on whom 
he had to revenge himself. But as one cannot, in spite 
of the spirit, make oneself not of the flesh of a race, and 
as his was, by the woman who had brought him forth, like 
the earth from which both she and he had come, truffled 
with the rough and savage Gallic raillery, the indelible 
odor of which sticks to the fingers, he revenged himself 
by the vigorous irony with which he judged himself and 
the rest of his band. He was never a dupe, like certain 
others, of the paternosters, and pious pretexts, religious, 
moral or social, in which these Tartuffes enveloped their 
rapine. He was pitiless towards hypocrisy and—at mo- 
ments—yes, full of pity (but contempt had swept it away) 
for the exploited peoples, and ready to side with them 
against the exploiters. But this pity went no further than 
explosions and bursts of furious language, especially at 
times when drink unchained the Titans crushed under the 
mountains, and made the crater smoke. He knew very 
well that the Titans were vanquished, and he was not one 
of those boobies who say: “Gloria victis!” He contented 
himself with: “Ve victoribus!? because he knew them; 
and whatever virtue be left to him, he put into the hatred 
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—secret, ferocious, bottomless, beyond measure—which he 
had for them, his accomplices or rivals. But the van. 
quished were no better: he had known them also, the ex. 
ploited, these people among whom he had crawled jn 
childhood; their feet were no less heavy to those who were 
under them. Then let them stay under!—No, there was 
no fear that Timon would lend his broad shoulder to those 
who wished to overthrow the social order, though none of 
them judged that order—that disorder—with a more 
piercing eye. But that eye was just what he had been 
nnable to hide from those who, like himself, could read 
between the eyebrows what was behind the forehead, 
And his masters, though they employed him, kept close 
watch on him. He made them anxious. 
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And by that very fact, he reassured Annette a little. 
(Let there be no mistake! she watched all the more be- 
cause of it.) But she found a motive, however feeble. for 
indulgence and hope. So long as a man remains ‘free 
and true in the depths of his spirit—though he be sunk 
in crime—all is not yet lost. For however he may be 
delivered in actions to the most shameful interest, he still 
keeps disinterestedness in his cave. And that secret dis- 
interestedness, which in the end sometimes melts into total 
lack of interest in anything, was the invisible touchstone 
by which they had both, without any other explanations 
from the very first, tested and accepted each other. They 
could see and hear everything, about themselves, and the 
rest, without flinching. They did not arrogate to them- 
selves privileged treatment in their tribunal. They had 
not hypocritically, like the vermin, two measures, one 
for themselves, and one for other people. They estimated 
the whole landscape exactly to scale, themselves included. 
The eye came first of all. For it is by the eye, it is said, 
that fish begins to go rotten. Sound was the eye of Timon. 
Sound the eye of Annette. 

The master made no mistake about it. He hid nothing 
from those ears, whose shell gathered in unmoved all the 
movements of the sea. He cast into them everything he 
had on his mind, of what he saw and knew of the human 
comedy in which he was an actor, and the clown-kings 
who led it. Those ears were his coffer. He told her so: 

“Mind the cash box!” 

“You are the cashier,” replied Annette, “you have the 
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key. You have only to verify it. You will find youp 
hoard complete.” 

“And nothing lost? Nothing forgotten?” 

“Not a farthing. The sum is right.” 

Yes, she forgot nothing that he had put in. It wag 
dangerous. And who ran the greater risk? The Position 
of a troublesome depositary, or one who may be suspected 
of being so, in those worlds, is not the most comfortable, 
The mere sight of those strangler’s fists resting on the 
table suggested this. But Annette looked at them indif- 
ferently and apparently even without giving them a 
thought. And Timon was ashamed of the shadow of sus- 
picion that had come over him for a moment. No, noth- 
ing would come out of the cash box. The key was in his 
pocket. 

But the coffer was well filled. Annette got her politi- 
cal education. She penetrated behind the scenes. She 
learned to complete the saying of the Chancellor of 
Sweden, which the parrots of history repeat for us: he 
said with how little wisdom the world was governed but 
he spoke only of the mannequins who are on the stage. 
Annette saw those who pulled the strings. Assuredly, the 
Sovereigns, Parliaments, and their ministers, all those who 
are called the directing powers, figure as mere marionettes, 

their speeches gramophone records to amuse the gallery; 
all their wisdom put together would not furnish ten horse- 
power to drive the enormous machinery of States. But 
others take it in hand, behind the curtain, and set it going, 
and those bell clappers with it. The master ringers are 
Business and Money: Politics have had their day. Eco- 
nomics reigns. And it certainly cannot be said that wis- 
dom chokes them! For they have not always a human 
countenance. They are often octopuses, formless anony- 
mous monsters, whose thousand arms grope, and whose 
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blind trunks Jap in the dark. And the few individuals, 
whose personalities, generally undesirous of making them- 
selves conspicuous, still keep afloat in the vortex of 
myriads, are nearly all, to-day, artificial products, with- 
out roots or seeds, without ancestors or descendants, with- 
out ties, associates or future. As they and their works are 
destined to disappear, they aspire to no more than their 
hour of super-power—but beyond measure. A frenzy 
drives them on. The wise “to-morrow” does not inter- 
vene in their destiny, to insure its equilibrium and dura- 
tion. They seem to say:—“After me, the deluge!” At 
least, the cynical and clear-sighted king who said it saw 
the deluge coming, calculating with secret satisfaction: 
“When it comes, I shall be gone.” But they, the un- 
crowned kings, see nothing but their “to-day”; and noth- 
ing beyond. They would open the dykes for the deluge, 
if they thought its coming would bring them wreckage to 
pounce upon, before it washed them away, wreckage in 
their turn. Has not the oil king, for the last ten years, 
played the double game of stirring up the world of reac- 
tion against the Russian revolution, and trying to treat 
with it against that world? 

Timon revealed to Annette the new powers that govern 
the nations. He spoke with unbounded contempt of the 
old professional politicians and of the narrow circle of 
passions, prejudices, and dead ideas, in which they blindly 
turn. In that, Annette agreed with him. The new mas- 
ters achieved progress beyond the old, they repudiated 
superannuated nationalism; they threw overboard its 
crushing and imbecile baggage of hereditary vanities, ran- 
cors, hates and pride, transmitted from father to son for 
centuries. ‘They overthrew the barriers, they worked to 
found an internationalism of business and profits. 

But it does not take long to discover that they are sub- 
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stituting for the old worn-out, worm-eaten collar, new 
chains much more enslaving, They have enlarged the 
prison; but it is to get millions of men into it—no longer 
only the handfuls of professional politicians, who quarrel] 
over every part in the play, but all the characters, the 
supers, and even the public, the whole house. There jg 
no longer any escape. Just as in the wars of the future 
all will sutfer—civilians, women, old men, the helpless 
and the children—so in the model prison of international 
capitalism everyone will have his number, not a single in- 
dependent person will be tolerated ... Oh! without 
violence. The mechanism will be so perfect that there 
will be no choice but to submit or die of hunger. Liberty 
of the press and of opinion will be chimeras of ancient 
times. And not a country left to escape to from the op- 
pression of others. The meshes of the net are being grad- 
ually tightened round the world. 
“You shan’t have me,” said Annette. “I would rather 
go with the rats. I will gnaw the meshes.” 

“And where will you go?” asked Timon. “There is no 

outside to go to. Everything is inside.” 

“There is death,” said Annette. 

“Does that satisfy you?” 

“No!” said Annette. 

She was raging. 

Timon, amused at this, insisted on the strength of the 
net. Not a flaw: and he counted under that heading the 
moral scruples which still hampered the old political na- 
tionalism. The new internationalism of money left to 
the nations it exploited, and to the back numbers of poli- 
tics their old idealistic follies. It did business indifferently 
with friend or foe. It planned in expectation of war, and 
the death of one nation or another—yours or mine. Such 
was that Society of torpedoes, in which were associated the 
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names of the princes of war, the great lords of Hungarian 
and German diplomacy, Bismarck and Hoyos, the great 
barons of the Anglo-Saxon forges, Armstrong and White- 
head, under the presidency of a French Admiral, and un- 
der the control of a Levantine. Several condottieri of 
industry, several gangsters of finance, wearing round their 
necks, not the hangman’s rope which they deserved, but 
the ribbons of all the orders of honor in the old West, 
played their game, not without noise, but without compass, 
amidst the Trusts and holdings of England and America, 
their heavy hand weighing upon both continents. The 
power of the proconsuls or the shrewdness of the adven- 
turers did not preclude their mediocrity. They did not 
so much govern the enormous forces, clashing or asso- 
ciated, as they were governed by them, and by their ma- 
chinery once set in motion. This blind play of economic 
forces was but all the more overwhelming. According 
to the implacable rhythm of flux and reflux, they imposed 
alternately peace and war, fortune and ruin. 

Timon astonished Annette by the pitiless clarity with 
which he probed the loins of these world masters, and the 
sterility of their copulations with Money. He was emi- 
nently the player who could not express enough contempt 
for the incoherence of such a game. Those who aspire 
to usurp command should know what they want to do. 
They had no plan in mind—except to command—that is, 
in the language of those bags, to amass wealth. Oh! for 
a man to come and rip them up! Although his interests 
were on their side, and his whole destiny had made him an 
enemy of the Proletarian revolution, in the depths of his 
heart he saw with a certain cruel satisfaction the serried 
masses, deep and organized, of the U.S.S.R. assembling 
before mounting to the assault, and he cried to them 
hoarsely, from the depths of the woods: “At them! At 
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their vitals!” But it was only the furious impulse of an 
mstant. He could not! He wasagainst them. Fle wordy 
not understand them—although he was capable of doing 
so. He was one of the rare ones of his species who 
could have done them justice. If he had been born on 
their side, he might have been one of their leaders. Pey_ 
haps the thought had crossed his mind. But the chances 
of life had ordered otherwise, and the thing had missed 
fire, at birth. Speak no more of it! He played a differ. 
ent game. Whatever the game he must play it thor. 
oughly. 
Did he doso? That was the whole question. With her 
plasticity of sympathy, Annette had accepted Timon’s 
View, as a postulate, to judge him by. For the moment, 
she did not think of opposing it with other social concep- 
tions: even supposing that Timon would have permitted 
it, she had none sufficiently firm and sure upon this subject 
of universal Economics, on which her individualism with 
wide wings, but restricted sky, had never had occasion to 
adventure. She knew the center of the circle—the pro- 
found self—very well, but was ill-acquainted with the cir- 
cumference. Timon widened her horizons; and however 
little reassuring the sight might be, her eager, ardent curi- 
osity of mind soared into it like a swallow. She had no 
old world to defend, no old steeple which held her nest— 
only her wings and the free air. (And there was the 
young swallow, Marc. But he was of her feather, and 
would do as she did) . . . So for the moment she had 
nothing to do but look. And her eyes were fully occu- 
pied. What duels of forces! What a wild beast fight! 
And people complained of the boredom of the times! 
Pack of fools! The rich epoch! ‘True, it is not very 
comfortable. It grazes the skin and scratches. Blood 
flows like water. But it is so interesting! One has no 
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time to think of one’s troubles. Of those of others, at 
most. A famous spectacle! Oh! it is not a theatrical 
parade. ‘The scenery moves like the “March of the Holy 
Grail.” But the scenery does not move alone. “My eyes, 
my feet, my whole self, and the whole world are being 
dragged along. I feel against my checks the wind of the 
turning earth. Where is it going? Where are we run- 
ning? Ido not know. . . . But what arace! It is good 
to be alive, at the prow. . . .” 

Better than all these men, this woman perceived, from 
the first, the orbit in which the human mass was rolling, 
irresistibly carried along by elementary forces. And with- 
out seeking to resist them, but instinctively trying to iden- 
tify herself with them, she tried to espouse the energy that 
was there, by her side; and all judgment of its quality, 
moral or immoral, put aside, she would have liked to help 
it to realize itself. He was Timon. Then let him be 
Timon, whole and entire! 

He was not this. Annette very soon perceived it; and 
she was the first who had ever troubled about it. For 
Timon had under him a staff bound, without attachment; 
and facing him only rivals whose chief care was to deny 
him full scope. And he did not care himself—except by 
short fits and starts. This Colossus was intoxicated with 
the poison of power. A world infected to the marrow can- 
not be conquered with impunity. Wrestling with it skin 
to skin for forty years, one catches its sweat, its lice, and its 
typhus. Timon was voracious, violent, and unbridled in 
enjoyment. He must satisfy his lusts, his whims, and per- 
sonal hatreds, on the spot. He could not, he would not, 
restrain himself, like some of the great adventurers, his 
rivals and models, such as Basile, or the oil king, or the 
match king, whose disequilibrium of power seemed pru- 
dently balanced by a respectable domestic life, keeping it- 
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self apart, and seeking to be ignored. He called them 
rats, misers, pen-pushers. They were, in reality, excres. 
cences on the bourgeoisie, a cancer on its skin, rather than 
new men. But Timon, who might have been a new man. 
jet himself be hampered on his way by the weeds twining 
round him, and the shifting mud under his feet. And it 
enraged Annette, for she was strangely seized with a pas. 
sion for this destiny, which yet certainly inspired her With 
no sympathy: but she could not bear to see the failure of a 
natural force, which had known how to seize victory, and 
was now letting it fall. And Timon, who noticed this, 
was amused that his secretary’s interest was stronger than 
his own. He was grateful to her for it. To find that he 
had a public that appreciated his strength was a stimulant 
which he had lacked too much. But it was very late for 
him to profit by it! 

Yes, he knew as well as she, that he was more intelli- 
gent than the rivals against whom he fought; he saw 
further than they did, better and more thoroughly. He 
saw their weakness, and the nullity of their constructions, 
He showed it to Annette in astonishing flashes of light. 

“Well then, chief?” 

He looked at her quivering lips. 

“Speak, Madame Sans-Géne!” 

‘Why don’t you put your shoulder to it?” 

“To prop them up?” 

“To overthrow them, and build in their place.” 

“Show me the ground!” 

‘All the earth.” 

“Tt is no more than a quagmire.” 

“Are you not capable, with your arms, of draining and 
filling up the marshes, if necessary? And though every- 
thing should be under water, have there not been others, 
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in former days, who built their houses, and their new 
lives, on piles?” 

“And what for? To lay tadpoles in the marshes as they 
did? No, no, those that are left are quite enough! JI 
don’t care to add to the number, nor to perpetuate my 
race. One life is enough. I shan’t begin again. But 1 
mean, at least, to squeeze the juice out of the life I have.” 

“And afterwards?” 

“Afterwards! Sh—!” 

Annette turned her head away, frowning and irritated. 

“Earache?” asked Timon mockingly. 

“No! . .. Sick. Nausea.” 

She looked him in the face. 

“What is the use of judging and despising others, who 
usurp dominion and are incapable of using it, only to do 
just the same as they do?” 

“But I see what they are not even likely to see.” 

“What?” 

“Their nothingness. Mine—yours. The nothingness 
of everything.” 

“Speak of your own, if you like!” said Annette dryly, 
“but not of mine.” 

““What’s that, what’s that!” said Timon, interested. 
“You claim special treatment?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“And you abandon me to mine?” 

“You abandon yourself to it! Isn’t it shameful? You 
have been strong enough to tackle all the risks of life. 
And you go and knock up against Nothingness, like a 
coward! ... Pf! ... (She blew out her lips.) ... 
Nothingness is only one more enemy like the rest. Wring 
its neck! ... You sneer? ... Surrender to itl... 
You disgust me.” 

Timon, quite pleased, looked at the angry cat, who 
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seemed ready to spit in his face. His glance went round 
her: 

“What a pity,” he said, “that you are not of an age ty 
take my seed! In my default, it might have taken up 
the fight that tempts you.” 

“No need of you! I have my own seed. And I very 
much hope that he will fight it to the end.” 

“You have your youngster. True. Bring him to me” 

ay .o! 33 

She shook her head resolutely. 

“Not worthy of him?” mocked Timon. 

She said: 

“Nol” 

Timon burst out laughing. 

“TJ like you,” he said. “You’re not afraid. I ought to 
have had a wife like you. Too late,now! You've missed 
the train.” 

‘Ny train is the right one,” said Annette. 

‘Well, let’s roll along! And you’ll see that I can still 
attack—for lack of Nothingness who hides himself, the 
anonymous coward—all these damned holders of power!” 


XXII 


Then followed hours of hard work—wor i 

of mining, of circumvallation—while oo 
clarion call, or the trumpet sounding the charge and as- 
sault ... For Timon, piqued, in reality, by Annette’s 
words, entered the lists again, and jousted gallantly with 
his great rivals— What had an Annette to do with all 
this? . . . She asked herself the question, in the rare 
moments when the master left her breathing space. But 
then she had such fatigue, such hours of sleep to make up! 
Away with thought! Let mesleep! We will meet again 
to-morrow. 


But another—Marc—the Marc of whom she spoke so 
proudly to Timon—did not wait till to-morrow. He did 
not let her sleep. That his mother should have become 
the confidential secretary of Timon, Timon the shark, the 
land pirate, had filled him with consternation, varied by 
fits of fury. He had heard it only lately, having separated 
himself from her, and being in the sulks with her; it was 
not in the poverty-stricken environment, where he hunted 
for bread, that he was likely to hear of Annette’s relations 
with Timon. And the first news of it reached him at a 
particularly tragic time. 

His comrade Masson, the compositor, had just killed 
himself. The poor wretch was eaten up by the double 
poison of syphilis and gas, both of which he had brought 
back from the War. His burnt-up body was unable to 
bear the furious assault of his mind. His disappointments 
and rancors were like oil to the torch. He spat blood, in 
useless barking at meetings, to awaken old fighters from 
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their indifference. They turned from him with annoy. 
ance, they were angry with him for reminding them of 
what they would rather forget; and more than one hid 
discomfort with insult. He came away, worn out, choking 
with his pain and impotent rage, his brain in a fever, 
which insomnia increased to madness. A clear hallucina- 
tion showed him the return of war, making fatal the hy- 
pocrisy of the peace of rapine, and the complicity, through 
weakness, of the French nation. ‘The recommencement 
of the hell from which he thought he had escaped three 
years before was beyond his endurance. And the moral 
treason of his own people deprived him of all reason for 
existence. He could do nothing. And had he been able, 
for whom could he have found the energy to fight? For 
these traitors—traitors to their cause, traitors to their 
class? For these cowards?—One night, choking with 
coughing and despair, he cut his throat with his trench 
knife. 

Marc found him on his straw mattress, soaked in blood, 
like a sponge, his body drained, his contorted mouth still 
barking at the treason of the living. 

And it was that day that he met his mother in the street, 
near his door, coming to see him. He did not see the 
weariness in her face, nor the dark rings round her eyes; 
he saw her laugh. She was bringing him two concert 
tickets—she held them out, rejoicing at the thought of 
hearing beautiful music with her son. She told him so, 
happy, and out of breath from walking too fast. He 
started back, he sneered, with his hands in his pockets, and 
he said: “No!” She did not understand, she thought he 
was involved in some love affair, which he would not ex- 
plain to her. She said, effacing herself: 

“If you have a friend you would like to take to the 
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concert with you, take these, my boy, I wil] go some other 
time. 

He snatched the tickets out of her hand, crumpled them 
up, and flung them into the gutter. In a hissing voice, 
forcing himself not to cry aloud, he breathed in her face: 

“JT want nothing from you!” : 

Annette stood with the smile frozen on her lips, her 
heart like ice. He did not give her time to speak. 

“Nothing that comes from that rascal, whose bread you 
eat, that assassin. . . .” 

She made a gesture to defend herself: 

“My boy, do not judge before hearing! ... The 
bread I eat is well earned. .. .” 

She took his arm affectionately. He freed himself, 
with violence: 

“Don’t touch me!” 

She looked at him. He was trembling convulsively. 

“You are mad, my boy... .” 

He cried, growling like an angry dog, his face advanced 
towards the woman’s mouth, so that passers-by should not 
hear: 

“There is blood on your hands.” 

He turned his back on her, and strode quickly away. 

Annette remained rooted to the spot where he had left 
her, her arms hanging down, as she watched him walk 
away. In her amazement, her clear eyes scrutinized this 
explosion of hatred, and found in it elements of justice 
and injustice. An unavowed jealousy... She did 
not understand his melodramatic denunciation. She 
looked at her typist’s hands. There was ink, not blood, 
on the finger-tips. She had not seen the blood of the dead 
man which was still under Marc’s nails. She smiled 
sadly, shrugged her shoulders, and went back. 

If he had but known what her relations with Timon 
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really were! But how could she expliin them to him? 
Did she explain them to herself? What was she doing 
in that galley, in that war of corsairs, which was not hers, 
and whose prize, disputed between the rapacious bands, 
was the earth, water, and air, by which she, and her son, 
and millions of humble workers, lived? She had wanted 
to see. She was caught through her eyes, despite disgust 
and aversion, she was caught up in the game. When 
she thought about it (never during the day, for she 
had no time, and rarely at night, when she slept, drunk 
with fatigue; but at long intervals, for a few minutes 
of insomnia. . . . Amazement, fear... . “What am I 
doing? . . . WhereamI going? . . .”) it seemed to her 
that she was like an explorer who had entered a jungle; 
he had made a compact with one of the huge animals, and 
sheltered himself behind it; all around he saw the fight 
of monsters, his fate was linked with that of the enormous 
beast before him, who broke down the wall of the forest, 
and trampled on tigers and pythons. She cried out to him: 
“Ware to your right, ’ware to your left! Raise your 
trunk! Crush, beat down!” But the heavy foot was 
always within an ace of crushing her as well. The con- 
stant danger freed Annette from the ordinary scruples of 
conscience. She only thought: “To be out of the for- 
est! . . .” And she now discovered that it was not only 
herself who was caught up in that forest, but Europe, 
and the whole world. Then she appreciated the mighty 
bulk and tusks of the elephant who cleared the way for 
her. She had no time to judge him, as she would, when 
she was out of the jungle. She had no time to be moral. 
She must follow the great feet. One moment of negli- 
gence, or weakness, and she would be devoured by the 
prowlers! She went on, and on; but she saw, and noted. 
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a settle accounts later, with herself and the 
She had quite expected from the first that sooner or 
later her son would ask her for an accounting. And she 
was preparing to supply him with one. She would not 
have told him—it cannot be told—that when one has the 
good fortune to find, among the mass of weaklings, the 
half-and-halfs, the by the thousand, who are nothing 
who do nothing, who are incapable of willing or acting é 
strong man, an integral force, issue of the tree of good 
and evil, then does woman always remember the Call 
from which has come forth that immense effort, the de- 
velopment of human history. Even the most chaste, she 
who yields, not her body, but her mind, offers herself to 
the man who fecundates, to him who wills and acts. And 
she flatters herself that by canalizing it, she will direct 
his action. And then, more humbly, there is that care of 
the good workwoman, who, whatever the task with which 
she is associated, cannot endure that the task should be 
ill done, and has a passion for it. To have a Timon 
under one’s hand, with his energy and opportunities, and 
for I know not what weak scruples, to refuse such an in- 
strument—no! not for an Annette. . . . The good work- 
woman never shirks her job! ... She would not have 
told him all this. She knew full well that such explana- 
tions would explain nothing to the mind of her son, that 
hard mind of an intolerant boy. But she would have told 
him of the social good which might come of a Timon’s will 
to fight, and of that power well directed—and that her 
presence near him was perhaps not useless, even to the 
cause of the working masses, and independent minds. But 
if she had expected a rather heated argument with Marc, 
she had not foreseen this outburst. Marc had not fore- 
seen it either. He had been assailed by the savage forces 
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that prowled about, at the bottom of his soul. And now 
they would not let him retract. 

Annette wrote him an affectionate note, not even allud- 
ing to his brutality, containing no reproaches, but only 
anxiety about his state of mind, and suggesting that he 
should come and talk to her. She would have liked to ex- 
plain herself frankly. And if her explanations failed to 
satisfy him, she would have sacrificed her post with 
Timon, for his sake. But she was not going to plead 
guilty, as his violence demanded: she had no reason to do 
so. And he took no account of reason or justice, nor of 
any consideration. No consideration! His anger required 
that she should break with this man, whom he hated, with- 
out discussion—and on the spot—and with an air of ask- 
ing pardon! He sent her an ultimatum in three imperious 
lines, without a single expression of affection. She read 
it, sighed, and her smile also grew hard. She had her 
pride, as he had. She did not obey commands. All could 
be obtained from her by the heart, or by reason—nothing 
by injunctions. She put the letter back in the envelope, 
and left it unanswered. And she continued on her way 
through the jungle, behind the living shield of the mam- 
moth... . “I will wait till you are in the humor to talk 
politely, my little Marc. Do not wait for me!” He did 
the same. He was waiting... . You can both wait! 
One pate was as hard as the other. Neither of them would 
say: “I was mistaken.” 

The person who would not wait was Timon. One had 
to follow him. No time to waste in sterile questions of 
conscience! One had need of all one’s senses not to be 
left behind. March on! “Where are you taking me?” 
“Keep on! You will see.” Did he know himself? But 
without knowing it, his scent was infallible. It was not 

instinct alone. Timon had stored up a mass of lessons, 
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both from experience and from books. For he had read 
greedily, and much more than people thought. And 
much more than books, he had absorbed the living. He 
knew them through and through. At the first glance he 
knew what was in each one, the weak point, the limita- 
tions—and at what price he could be bought. He had 
no respect whatever for shell-less animals, with soft flesh 
incapable of defense; to him they were vile. He took ad. 
vantage of them without remorse. As to the strong and 
quick-witted who stood up to him, it was a duel with 
knives; all arms were good between them and him. If 
old Europe had been ripe—they were making it go rotten 
like a medlar on straw—they would have given points to 
the gangsters of Chicago. 

But Annette overawed him—and all the more that she 
did not read him useless moral lessons. He felt that she 
was unbreakable, intangible, and yet free from prejudices. 
She never flinched before the worst spectacles. She 
judged them with a clear peremptory glance and without 
the intervention of any principle. She had no need of 
moral or religious crutches. She had her woman’s eyes, 
proud and calm. They never blinked. They never lied, 
neither to herself nor to him whom they penetrated. And 
their freedom from illusion did not affect her joyous 
solidity. She loved life, but she would never (he was 
sure of that) have prolonged her life for an hour, by 
accepting a condition infringing on her rights. (“Her 
rights,” sneered Timon. . . . “I could crush them be- 
tween two fingers! . . .” But he knew that even crushed 
there would remain, like the sting of the bee, the proud 
look that defied him)... A tough specimen, armed, 
like himself, magnificently for the fight, but she did not 
care for the fight for herself alone. She was a woman. 
To be interested in it she needed a man to fight for: son 
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or lover—or, lacking these, a master, A man with whom 
she made one flesh. Timon saw her, brutally, in that 
light. She would have flown into a passion at the affront, 
But it was none, in Timon’s opinion. He judged her with 
the eyes of the male to whom a woman’s value is what she 
is worth with regard to man. She cannot have an ex- 
istence of her own. And that this Annette, made for the 
fight, should have need of a man, in order to take part 
in it, as the blade seeks a handle, and the hand that holds 
the handle of the knife, made him esteem her all the more, 
He appreciated the blade like a connoisseur. 

From that fact alone, he took care of it. He did not 
use it to clean his nails. When he held it in his hand, he 
was brought to be mindful of his own actions. Her very 
presence was a curb upon him; she stopped him on the 
brink of certain abuses. 


XXIII 


But nature only pauses to leap better, And when it js 
the nature of a Timon, beware of the jumps! 

Among his vices, of which he had no small collection 
Timon had that of drink. He was not alive to the refine_ 
ment of poisons; he practiced the heavy intemperance of 
the porter who carries wine as well as he carries the cask. 
He was never empty, and his genius, if one may say so, 
was only flourishing when he was full. He was sufficiently 
master of his vat to know the degree, and measure the line 
to which he could let the fermentation rise coram populo, 
not only without danger to his demagogic operations, but 
even with profit; for he turned his fumes to advantage, 
like the man who made steam the servant of our manias. 
But he also needed, at long intervals, his hours to dis- 
charge, when the boiler got rid of excess pressure, or ware 
the explosion! He generally arranged for these relaxa- 
tions in private, outside Paris, as much as possible, in 
guarded and unknown places; if any damage ensued, mat- 
ters were so arranged as to keep them out of sight. 

Annette knew enough about it, from her recent experi- 
ences in the Balkans, to imagine what went on. Echoes 
of it, exaggerated, astonished, fearful, envied, reached the 
newspaper offices during the absences of the chief. When 
he returned, heavy and gloomy, like a cloud which has just 
burst and rises from the earth in a thick haze, Annette 
knitted her brows, hostile and icy, and assumed the imper- 
sonality of a machine which does the work the master im- 
poses on it. He knew very well what she thought. It 
amused him. He would have tried to make her speak. 
But she guarded herself. It was not prudent to open the 
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door. Once she was inside, she could not answer for the 
way she would come out. That was just what tempted 
him. 

For several months he had tacitly, like herself, recog- 
nized this convention of a safety door, well closed, be- 
tween himself and her. He did not care to introduce this 
woman with the too keen scent to those regions of his 
life, those hunting grounds; she would have been in his 
way. He had consideration for her. Then, little by little, 
as he grew surer of her, he had less. He even wanted the 
very thing he put from him: to rub her nose in those 
marshes and see the grimace she would make. At bot- 
tom, mortals always have an itch to degrade what they 
secretly esteem for refusing to be degraded. 

He began by provoking Annette in her silence; he tried 
to pique her curiosity or her pride. He said: 

“Yowre afraid, eh? ... You would rather not 
know? ... Ha! Virtue is more comfortable... . 
There is no risk of being tempted.” 

“By what? And by whom:” she replied disdainfully. 

“You are too sure. At an easy price! I should like to 
see you lose your head just once.” 

“I’ve seen it too often. And, thank God, I have passed 
the age for it. I have no wish to go back.” 

“Since you’ve passed the barrier, how can it hurt you 
to look at the other side? What are you afraid of?” 

She gave him a black look. 

“You know.” 

“Perhaps. But I should like to hear you say it.” 

“Of despising you.” 

He laughed harshly. 

“I thought that was an accomplished fact, long since.” 
“But beyond what I can bear.” 

She had her chin on her two fists. She amused 
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him. ... All the same he felt like slapping her face. 
He got up and walked about to get over the impulse. 
He stopped, facing Annette. 

“Well, I want to see how far you can. . . . The next 
time I go on the spree I will take you with me.” 

“No, no, chief, don’t do that! ... I beg you not 
to... . It is not a game one can plage. I spoke 
thoughtlessly, I beg your pardon. . . .” 

He sniggered, and they went on with their work. She 
thought that he had forgotten. But ten days later, Timon 
said to her: 

“You will not go home to-night. I am taking you to 
La Garonne in my car.” 

She protested. He would not listen. 

“You have no one expecting you. You are at my 
orders. I need you.” 

She said: 

“Chief, this is serious. Reflect! ... it may cost us 
dear, both you and me.” ~ 

He mocked: 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you too. For I suppose you are not fool enough 
to lose, gratuitously, a helper like me, whom you are sure 
of.” 

“If I am sure of her why should I lose her? . . . Be- 
sides, my girl, if you think you are irreplacable, you are 
mistaken.” 

“Very well! As you please!” 

She went back to her machine with tightened lips. She 
was resolved to give in her resignation at the end of the 
day. Meanwhile, her pride whispered: “You are not a 
bit brave! You are running away. Aren’t you strong 
enough? . . .” She would have done better not to listen 
to it. It is the devil in every woman. Timon knew it. 
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He said nothing; but his mocking glance meant: “Yowre 


afraid. . . . My poor old thing, whatever of? . . .” 


She would never have given in, though, if a young 
woman had not come in, in the evening, as they were fin- 
ishing work. She was very young, very frail, and very 
pretty. She looked still a mere child. Annette saw that 
Timon was expecting her. She was very bashful, dressed 
out like a little fashion-plate; she seemed awkward and 
unused to her pretty, new finery. Timon said to Annette: 

‘\Vork’s finished! . . . Get ready!” 

And he went out, fora moment. Annette got up, and 
pulled her hat down on to her head, muttering aloud 
between her teeth: 

“You can wait for me, I shan’t go.” 

She was leaving the room like a gust of wind, when the 
little visitor, of whom she had taken no further notice, 
held her back timidly by the arm, whispering: 

“Oh! Madame, aren’t you coming too?” 

Annette looked at her: 

‘What does it matter to you?” 

The child, without explaining herself, said, squeezing 
her arm: 

“Do come!” 

Annette, who was still frowning, softened, and smiled 
at this sudden gush of confidence. She looked closer. 
There was a mute appeal in those eyes. By one of her 
absurd impulses, she immediately felt like the brooding 
hen, spreading her wing. It was but a flash. But just at 
that moment Timon, coming back into the room, seized 
the situation at a glance, and said with mocking unconcern: 

“You will be the chaperon.” 

Annette had not made up her mind when she stood in 
the street before the open door of the car. This little girl, 
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who, without knowing her, trusted her, and implored her 
help: «.<... She got i. 

She did not remember much of what was said on the 
way. ‘lhe master was seated in front, blocking the open- 
ing with his bulk. The two women sat at the back. They 
did not talk to each other. The little girl’s fingers unwit- 
tingly clutched the folds of Annette’s dress. The latter 
took advantage of a moment when Timon, remembering 
a telegram he had to send, stopped the car before a pro- 
vincial post office, to extract some scraps of explanation 
from her companion. The girl came ofan Italian working- 
class family of the Marshes, which had emigrated to Lan- 
guedoc. A beater had discovered her in a confectioner’s 
shop. He had dangled before her eyes a prize in one of 
those beauty competitions, organized by those master- 
pimps, purveyors to royalty. In default of the prize, 
compensation came in the guise of an engagement in a 
music hall, from which she would have liked to run away 
as fast as she could, on the first night, when she found 
herself exhibited naked to the greedy eyes of the hall. 
Instead of flying, she fell into such a state of inhibition 
that she seemed paralyzed: nothing could rouse her, 
neither the shouts of laughter, nor the curses of her man- 
ager. But if the spectacle of this brunette, bending her 
neck, her head turned over her shoulder, her arms awk- 
wardly pressed to her body, had excited the hilarity of the 
spectators, it had not been lost on Timon: his choice fell 
upon the victim. For some weeks she had been appren- 
ticed, drilled, and decked out, in a so-called fashion de- 
signer’s office, and on the appointed date the goods were 
delivered. The girl knew nothing of Timon but what she 
had heard in mysterious terms; it was enough to make her 
tremble, and the sight of the ogre had been the finishing 
touch. She certainly had some idea of what she was let- 
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ting herself in for. And it did not do to exaggerate the 
innocence of the victim. If in offering herself to the sac. 
rifice she did not know exactly what it would be, she was 
ready for the sacrifice. Anything to escape from poverty] 
The Iphigenia knew that she would not get out of jt 
without paying. But her little peasant’s imagination had 
not foreseen the payee. In her first fright—one does not 
stop to think!—she had thrown herself upon the first pro- 
tection that offered. It was absurd, since she did not know 
Annette. But tracked beasts always scent around them 
the least particle of pity. All this was more guessed than 
expressed in a confusion of hurried words in mixed Italian 
and French. What completely gained the child’s confi- 
dence was that Annette immediately answered her in her 
own language. It was like a breath coming from her 
Adriatic. She kissed the palms of Annette’s hands: 

“Bella buona signorina, mi remetto nelle sui mani, come 
nella santissime della Madonna! .. 

Timon was coming back. 

After a three hours’ journey, they arrived in pitch dark- 
ness at a chateau in a forest, surrounded by several kilo- 
meters of enclosure. It was impossible to find out the 
name of the place. Timon had more than one of these 
rendezvous for hunting and pleasure, scattered about 
France, and outside it. They were immediately received 
and surrounded by a silent staff of servants. After the 
women had been conducted to their respective apart- 
ments, to attend to their toilets, they were respectfully 
fetched and escorted to the salons on the ground floor where 
supper was waiting. There was a round table for two 
dozen guests, men and women of divers nationalities, No 

one troubled about introductions. The men knew each 
other. And as to the women, it did not matter whether 
they knew, nor perhaps that they should be known—ex- 
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cept in private. Annette could put the name to three or 
four hard faces that had passed her in the chief’s room, 
and, of course, they recognized her. They were rather 
surprised at her presence. They did not know exactly 
what her relations with Timon might be; and in the doubt, 
they paid her their rather lame respects. Annette received 
them as her due, pulling up the stumblers by an indiffer- 
ent and rather haughty carriage of the head, which gave 
her an air of not hearing. Wer eyes wasted no time. 
They explored the lives concealed behind the faces. She 
catalogued them, helped by memories of her conversations 
with Timon, and the descriptions he had given of them. 
She recognized an old gentleman with a wrinkled crown, 
who seemed to laugh and watch with every line of his 
occiput, as well as with his little red-rimmed eyes; thin, 
bent, chilly, looking like a little retired bourgeois—he was 
an American metal king. And that other bourgeois, a 
great bourgeois, very French, very stiff and strait-laced, 
with the ways of a notary, and a commander in mufti, he 
was an ironmaster and a deputy. Further off was a hand- 
some young man, tanned, broad shouldered and hampered 
by his dress suit, with a fascinating smile, and steel-gray 
eyes, which at their first contact with Annette exchanged a 
gay friendly greeting with her. What was his national- 
ity? He spoke every language with an Irish accent, he 
looked very frank, masculine, and charming. A word 
from Timon to Annette told her that he was that famous 
agent of the Intelligence Service, who, in all sorts of dis- 
guises, made and unmade kingdoms in the East. Other 
agents were not lacking in the respectable company. Some 
of them bore great names—a nobleman with fine man- 
ners, a long narrow head, haughty, courteous and absent- 
minded—others of lesser rank, stank of dollars: one of 
them, at a Disarmament Conference at Geneva, had just 
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spread the alarm in the press that the American Admiralty 
had given assurance of the success of a program of new 
naval constructions. A little fat man full of southern glib. 
ness, Who smelt of garlic and pinks, and combined Don 
Quixote with Sancho, spread himself in effusions and 
protestations of devotion, squeezed hands in his moist 
hands, and kissed Annette’s palms with noisy full-mouthed 
kisses, rounding his back before her, and cracking up 
Timon, with emphasis, with ecstasy, almost with tears in 
his eves. At table he mingled the erotic and the mystical 
in his conversation. He was a master-blackmailer, a press 
pirate. . . . One never knew to what extent rascality gave 
way to sincerity; he was not always sure himself. For 
the beautiful soul and the dirty rascal, by some unknown 
divine decree, were yoked together in him for life. They 
would only be disentangled at the Last Judgment. Mean- 
while, it was profitable for the master, and his rivals, in 
this house, to employ his talents, and above all, there was 
danger in refusing to employ them. The whole assembly 
was none too reassuring. But parties like to-night’s were 
a truce of God to all. A man must needs enjoy, at times, 
the company of men, though they be enemies, to pool good 
fortunes and exploits. After all, were not their very 
rivalries their chief reason for existence? 
find it was a pleasure to them to lay down their arms 
for a few hours and meet round a table, watching each 
other over the dishes and the bare shoulders of the women, 
without neglecting the contents of the dresses and the 
dishes (excepting the dyspeptic American metal king, for 
whom wine and women seemed to have no existence, and 
who, adhering strictly to his regimen, sipped at his boiled 
egg, and quenched his thirst with mincral waters). 
We do not describe the women: they were part of the 
repast, and the menu does not interest us. They were 
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beautiful or ugly, but all choice, not all young, but all 
calculated to excite appetite; not all venal; several had a 
profession, of the stage or the pen; but all had the voca- 
tion. The little novice of Ancona was the pick of the 
table. Annette was a surprise in such an environment. 
And Timon himself seemed rather uncomfortable about 
it; he was sorry now that he had brought her with him. 
But it was she who saved the situation. Proud and 
amiable, she did the honors of the table. She would have 
been taken for the mistress of the house. And Timon did 
not interfere. She sat opposite to him; on one side she 
had the old gentleman, greatly concerned about his health, 
who talked to her about his grandchildren, works of char- 
ity, and infant asylums, he might have been a Vincent de 
Paul; on the other side she had the handsome young man, 
who made no bones about calling the good old man an old 
alligator, in his neighbor’s ear, and who merrily related 
some adventure in disguise, among the Arabs, or in India; 
he proved himself a great connoisseur in dress, make-up, 
and ointments. . .. But her neighbors did not prevent 
Annette from watching over the rest of the table; with- 
out appearing to do so, she directed the service, and the 
trend of the conversation. It had only taken the servants 
a few minutes to look for orders from her glance; and the 
best of it was that the guests had caught the tone without 
her seeming to set it for them. The music was far from 
aiming at academic correctness. Annette was too good a 
Gaul not to know the just rights of a free assembly, and 
even since she took part in it, not to regard them as her 
own. She knew how to relate some roguish story quietly, 
without emphasis, in her rich well-modulated voice. And 
more than one among the men who listened had wits alert 
enough to appreciate the restraint of the wording in the 
license of the tale. Timon was secretly flattered by the 
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unexpected success of his filly; he saw her in a new light. 
he appreciated, like a connoisseur, “the honest lady,” who, 
never going beyond the line between tvo little and too 
much, jousted so dexterously with her tongue—and with 
her palate, for she did not sulk at her plate. She wag 
fitted for all combats, and she kept her equilibrium in all, 
The beauty of it was that without any effort she made 
others keep theirs too. 
But all the same, that was not what they had come 
for! And at last, rising from the table, Timon, taking 
Annette aside, with such regard as he had never shown her 
before, and a few blunt compliments, which rather flat- 
tered her—what woman is insensible to them?—invited 
her to withdraw for the rest of the evening, which might 
be noisy, and to go and rest in the room which had been 
prepared for her. She quite understood that he was ask- 
ing her to leave the field free for them: and he insisted 
rather too much on the right which her age gave her to 
go and rest after a tiring day. But under the heavy lack 
of gallantry there was an affectionate attention, and even 
a shade of respect, which she was not used to from him. 
She read in his eyes that he wished to save her from the 
risk of incidents in which her presence would be out of 
place. She was grateful to him for it—and all the more 
because Timon’s first intention in bringing her there had 
been to subject her to that affront. There was still the 
little girl she had promised to watch over. But (sim- 
plicity must not be exaggerated!) she realized that it was 
a ridiculous réle; one did not come here to look after 
young ladies! And it was not at the moment when Timon 
surrendered his arms and seemed to say: “Pardon! Your 
place is not here. You were right”—that she was going 
to answer: “I stay to save virtue...” Whose? That 
lamb’s? After that she would only have to win her stripes 
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in the Salvation Army. - « « She laughed and said gayly: 
Lhank you, chit, for relieving my guard! I give you 
the pass-word,” 

“And what is it?” 

“Head clear.” 

“Head clear. Yes, that’s just the word for you. Go to 
bed, clear moonlight!” 

They parted affectionately. Before leaving the room, 
to satisfy her conscience, she looked round for her pro- 
tégée. She saw her in a group, laughing, smoking, a wee 
bit tipsy (two fingers of drink went to her head); she took 
no notice of Annette’s withdrawal. 

On the threshold, Annette passed the old American, 
who was not more curious than herself about the rest of 
the evening, and, like herself, was virtuously retiring to 
rest. He rewarded her with a little bow of understand- 
ing, and a fleeting glance of approval. She retired to her 
room on the first floor above, at the end of a quiet wing of 
the house, with windows looking out on the great park. 
She was tired, and it was pleasant to stretch her “clear 
moonlight” (she laughed at it) between the cool sheets. 
She was not ill pleased at her evening. She had not got 
off so badly, for her age, from a game which was not 
without danger. . . . “For her age! .. .” It was her 
age which had helped her to get out of it. But how would 
the game finish for others? Who loses wins, according to 
the ordinary rules! . . . “Bah! Iam very silly to think 
of it. . . 2 She took a finely bound volume, haphazard, 

from a little glazed bookcase beside the bed, to distract 
her thoughts; she read a little, smiled, dreamed, and fell 
asleep, with her fingers still between the pages. 

An hour went by, perhaps two, and she had never 
moved. When she awoke—it was still night, a clear, 
moonless, summer night—it was as if she were antici- 
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pating a distant call and a feeling of remorse. The soft 
bed engulfed her, seeming to sly—“Don’t move! Stay 
here!” But a vague feeling of anxiety arose. She raised 
herself on her elbow. The agitation did not come sole| 
from within. There were noises, and indistinct gleams, 
in the night. She listened intently. She did not take 
long to understand. ... “Their heads are no longer 
clear! . . 2? She shrugged her shoulders and lay down 
again... . All the same they seemed to be going it 
strong! .. . Howls could be heard. And a concert of 
barking dogs... . She got up and opened the win- 
dow. . . . The room was in the corner of the left wing, 
in a recess, and on the right, quite near, the main part of 
the building hid the view of the gardens. She could see 
above the curtain of trees only the reflection of moving 
lights. And there was the din of a hunting horn, and 
redoubled barking. . . . Piercing shrieks. . . . She has- 
tily threw on some clothes, and went out of her room into 
the corridor, looking for a window from which she could 
see. Near the grand staircase she found a door with a 
balcony looking on the front. She looked out and thought 
she must be dreaming. ... Hunt servants holding 
torches. Dogs held in leash, barking and dancing a St. 
Vitus’s dance. And naked women flying across the 
lawn ... Diana’s hunting. . . . But here it was Diana 
who was being hunted. Then, amidst shouts of laughter 
and fanfares, there emerged from a grove four huntsmen 
in red coats, carrying on their shoulders, like a doe, tied 
to a pole by her hands and feet, with her head hanging 
down, a naked nymph, who, truth to tell, did not cry out 
in the style of the gods: a stout girl, by Jordaens, spitting 
and choking with rage. The bevy of spectators, much 
amused, were holding their sides with laughter, and re- 
torted in words no more winged than hers. 
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Annette’s first feeling, at the sight of this nocturnal 
hunt from the balcony, was: 

“The idiots! ... And this is what they have in- 
vented! .. . These clodhoppers (the name was never 
so well applied!) who imagine themselves playing the 
Borgias! .. . These fatheads inspired by pictures in serial 
stories! . . . Their poetry: Dumas the elder and Octave 
Feuillet. . . . Aren’t they ludicrous! The last roman- 
tics of the Tour de Nesle.” 

But her contempt had no time to grow pitiful of their 
silliness. . . . Here they were bringing another victim 
to the edge of the lawn, who took the Tour de Nesle seri- 
ously! . . . The little naiad of the Adriatic, dying with 
fright, hiding her face in her hands, and displaying her 
fine, frail nudity. . . . Annette realized that the cruel 
game would remain a game, that the howling pack would 
not be loosed, and that the hunting of Diana would cost 
the nymphs no more than a fright. (Shame and modesty 
were not taken into account; they were paid for. . . .) 
But it was too much for the poor child, huddled with fear, 
ready to fall on her knees, and surrounded by the gam- 
bols of the dogs, and the brutal chorus of tipsy men. An- 
nette jumped with anger, as she saw Timon apply the 
back of his broad hand to the plump behind of the little 
statuette, bawling in her ears: 

“Run for it! Or my dogs will make a supper of your 
buttocks!” 

Annette did not allow herself a moment’s reflection. 
She was already running downstairs, never noticing that 
her feet were bare. She came out onto the terrace where 
the guests were grouped, at the very moment when the 
terrified child bounded wildly over the lawn, amidst the 
acclamations of the delighted spectators. And Timon, 
holding his big dog by the collar, waited for the moment 
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to release him. Annette knew the dog; she knew that 
he was not in the least dangerous, a great playful beast, 
knocking everything over, and not savage. But the flying 
doe did not know it. Annette pushed her way violently 
through the astonished spectators, and, emerging in front 
of Timon, she seized him by the Japels of his coat: 

“Stop it! Timon, you’re drunk!” 

Timon, rolling terrible eyes, loosed the dog, who 
rushed off in pursuit, and brought his fist down upon 
Annette’s mouth. She fell back under the blow, but stand- 
ing out against him, in the sudden silence that had fallen, 
she exclaimed: 

““You’re a coward in your cups.” 

Her mouth was bleeding. Timon raised his terrible fist 
again. But he saw her mouth. His fist fell. And com- 
ing up behind him in four strides, the handsome young 
man of the Intelligence seized his wrist and held it 
fast. . . . The little girl on the lawn was shrieking for 
help. The big dog had caught her, and jumping up, put 
his paws on her shoulders and knocked her down, rolled 
her over and gamboled joyously, barking with his tongue 
hanging out. Casting a last defiance at Timon, Annette 
turned her back on him and ran towards the fallen child. 
She had no trouble in rescuing her; the dog let her do as 
she pleased, dancing round them and waiting for congrat- 

ulations. But it was not easy to reassure the terrified vic- 
tim. She had given herself up for dead. Annette lifted 
her by main force, and with her hands and Jinen wiped 
the young body wet with tears and night dew, and the 
saliva of the conqueror. Holding her close Annette 
wrapped her long coat round her, as well as she could, 
and so, both naked or half-naked, she brought her back, 
still trembling, towards the house. The terrace was nearly 
empty. Timon had given orders, and had disappeared. 
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There remained but a few servants holding torches, who 
hastily made way for them, and in the hall a few curious 
men watched, at a distance, the strange entry of the Juno 
with a bleeding mouth, and haughty head, who did not 
deign to notice their presence. She supported the chicken 
cowering under her wing. An old, very correct servant, 
who seemed as if nothing could surprise him, escorted 
them respectfully in the lift to Annette’s room. The child 
implored Annette not to leave her, and Annette put her 
protégée into her own bed. Then for the first time she 
perceived, by the round red mark left on the child’s fore- 
head by her kiss, that her mouth was wounded. She 
washed and examined it; one of her fine teeth, a canine, 
was broken. A war wound. She was lucky that the rest 
of the jaw had resisted! But the enemy had fled. She 
lay down on the field of battle. She got into bed beside 
the little girl, who, after crying a good deal, fell into a 
troubled sleep. She herself did not sleep a minute. She 
had sharp shooting pains in her face, and fiery points in 
her eyes. She had time to think out her plan for the 
morrow. 

The morrow had begun. Dawn was breaking. An- 
nette got up before six, dressed herself, rang the belli, gave 
her orders, and got ready, then she woke her companion, 
who fell back upon the pillow: _ 

“Up you get! You can sleep in the car... . 

She had almost to dress her. Annette’s hand drew her 
along. Downstairs, they found Timon’s powerful car 
before the door. Annette spoke and acted with the air of 
the master. And the servants, whether overawed by her 
tone, or—more likely—Timon had given his orders, 
bowed. down before her, as though the master indeed she 
were. The child fell asleep again almost directly, heavy 
with the grief and wines of the night before; Annette 
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propped her head between the cushions; and with weary 
eyes dreamily watched the white road between the hedge 
the helds, towns, and smoke—and her battles with life, 
glide by like the reel of a cinema. She deposited her 
charge, who was awake at last, at her address in Paris, 
and went home herself to take her well-earned rest. 

Her heavy sleep was broken by intervals, when in the 
throbbing of her wound there rose the clear consciousness 
of one single well-defined thought: “Finished Timon! 
. . -? And yet she was not at all surprised, when, to- 
wards evening, just as she had fallen peacefully asleep at 
last, she was roused by the ringing of the bell. She had 
no doubt about the name of the visitor. And having got 
up to open the door, it seemed to her quite natural to see 
Timon’s mighty bulk framed in the doorway. They ex- 
changed no greeting. Her gesture said “(Come in!” and 
she preceded him. He followed, walking sideways along 
the narrow passage. With a quick movement she threw 
back the bedclothes over the open bed. But she did not 
look in the glass. She only drew her dressing-gown closer, 
signed Timon to a low chair, sat down herself in an arm- 
chair near the window, and waited without a word. Noth- 
ing in Timon’s face betrayed his intentions. He was 
gloomy and worried. He knew what he meant to say. 
He had no intention of apologizing. But at the sight of 
that face with the stern eyes and swollen mouth, he forgot 
what he meant to say; he could see nothing but her mouth, 

and awkwardly, for the sake of saying something, he 
asked how she was. “Well,” she said, coldly, without 
troubling to say more. And seeing, after a few moments’ 
further mutual scrutiny, that his eyes never moved from 
her wound, she said, pointing to it: 
“A pretty piece of work! ... Are you satisfied?” 
And she showed the broken tooth. 
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Timon clenched his fists with anger, and cursed against 
himself: 

“Swine!” . . 

Annette continued to look him up and down. He said: 

“Abuse me!” 

Annette replied disdainfully: 

“It’s unnecessary. You do it for me.” 

“What can I do? ... Pay for your tooth? That’s 
not enough. If one of my dog teeth could only replace 
he eee 

“No,” said Annette, “don’t mention dogs!” 

Abashed and agitated, Timon asked: 

“What do you want? An indemnity?” 

“To begin with, you would do well to beg my pardon.” 

Timon was not in the habit of begging pardon. Crush 
or be crushed! Pardon, asked or given, was not in vogue; 
it was a waste of time. It would have struck him as more 
natural if Annette had broken one of his teeth. She saw 
his hesitation, and said: 

“But don’t do it, if you don’t think of it of your own 
accord! I don’t care! I would rather warn you that it 
would not alter my decision.” 

“And what is it?” 

“To have nothing more to do with you.” 

Timon twitched his terrible eyebrows; it was clear that 
a struggle was going on in his head and in his quivering 
hands. Then he said: 

“T cannot force you... Ah! I don’t say but that if 
I could . . .” (And his hands twitched once more. An- 
nette saw him as Assurbanipal, and herself with her back 
beneath his foot . . .) “But if I were to ask you? .. . 

It was on the tip of his tongue to say: “How much do 
you want?” But his instinct warned him that to mention 
money at that moment would be the surest way to a com- 
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plete rupture. He said, he was surprised to hear himself 
say: 

“If I begged youl... IfI.. .” 

For a moment he had been watching Annette’s bare 
foot half out of her slipper, which she was swinging, her 
legs crossed, haughty and absent-minded. And before he 
had time to think, he had bent down, seized it, and pressed 
his thick lips upon it. 

Annette did not stop to think either. She did not 
moderate her repulsion. Angrily she dragged her foot 
violently away from the mouth that ventured to take 
possession of it, even in homage; and in so doing she 
grazed his lips roughly. She was furious. So was he. 
He growled: 

“Do I disgust you so, then?” 

She breathed: 

“Yes!?? 

Ah! how he would have loved to crush her! . . . but 
he mastered himself; the great head, conquered, bowed 
down: 

“Pardon!” 

Annette saw herself as Assurbanipal in her turn. And 
it was she who crushed the shaven crown of the negro 
king under her heel. It was but the vision of a moment. 
It was as if she had done it. Her toes quivered with satis- 
faction. Then she said, appeased: 

“The honors of the foot ... End of the chase... 
Come, Timon, let’s have done with this business! ” 

Timon, raising his head... (This damned woman 
nonplussed him) . . . saw Annette’s mouth, the wound 
lightened by a hard smile . . . All the same, the broken 
bridge was repaired; he crossed it. 

“Let’s have done with it. I take you at your word.” 

“T have not said it. I have not stated my conditions.” 
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“You are not going now,” he said, reassured. 

“I have not said so.” 

“You just spoke of conditions. I accept them. So you 
are not going now.” 

“Well,” said Annette, shrugging her shoulders, “I will 
stay till the matters in hand are settled.” 

“Good!” said Timon. “That won’t be to-morrow.” 

Annette regretted her imprudent words. Timon saw it, 
and did the handsome thing: 

“T don’t want to keep you against your will. If you 
find it too hard to put up with me after the scene last night, 
I understand it: leave me! I need you, you are much 
more than a secretary to me, you are a curb. But it is no 
joke to be a curb to an animal of my kind. I acknowledge 
it. You have every right to say: ‘Enough!’ You are free. 
I am not worthy of you.” 

Annette was touched. She said: 

“T will stay, Timon, so much the worse for you! And 
so much the worse for both of us! So, the curb or the teeth 
will have to be broken.” 

“Try to let it be mine, next time!” 
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Outwardly Annette’s position in the newspaper office 
was unchanged. She returned to her seat at her table near 
Timon’s desk. But the change in the master’s tone and his 
attentions to her were soon remarked. As a matter of 
course, the swollen mouth had been a source of gossip, and 
the most fantastic tales were circulating about the night 
at the chateau. They did not tally very well, but the 
fact established beyond dispute was that the woman had 
had the last word in the affair. . . . A first-rate schemer! 
And how well she managed to hide her game! ... She 
kept her place, she affected the same zeal in executing the 
master’s orders; she never expressed her opinion in public 
unless he asked for it, and in the presence of a third person 
she always addressed him with the formal “vous.” But 
they knew that “vous”? became “tu,” as soon as the door 
was shut, and that she had discussions with him, in which 
Timon had Jearnt—the most difficult thing for a despot 
of his kind!—to listen without interrupting. They re- 
venged themselves for this hidden power (on which they 
ought rather to have congratulated themselves, for it had 
a calming effect on Timon) by atrocious jokes. Without 
knowing them, Annette was sufficiently acquainted with 
human malevolence to suspect them; and she had reached 

a state of bitter disdain which made her indifferent. It 

was not the virtue that Timon valued least in her, for his 

own disdain was pulverizing. The mystery was that in- 

stead of trying to profit by the situation for herself, she 
took Timon’s interests to heart. 

His interests or his interest? (In the classic century 

they would have pompously said: “His glory!” .. .) 
222 
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Yes, she wished that this force heaped up on nothingness 
should at least build its pyramid above the sands. She 
wished to use the influence, which for the moment (for 
how long? ) she enjoyed, for that purpose. And secretly 
she had planned the course upon which she was trying to 
spur him. Living in the midst of all the intrigues elabo- 
rated by the great highwaymen, barons of industry and 
business, her political education had taken form ; and her 
instinct drew her, without her knowing much about it yet, 
towards the parties that strove to assure the defense and 
revenge of the exploited. The U.S.S.R., so calumniated, 
misrepresented no less by the childish tales of ignorant 
tourists, who passed through and described it in a fort- 
night, than by the poisonous inventions of the professional 
liars of the enemy press, remained an enigma to Annette, 
but an enigma that attracted her. She fully realized that 
therein alone lay the necessary counterweight to the crush- 
ing mass of Reaction which was bending the back of the 
West; and so far, without any maturely considered plan, 
she was trying to draw the decisive weight of Timon to 
that side of the scale. Did heseeit? Probably. Perhaps 
he could read the gropings of her thought better than she 
did, and knew whither its trend would lead her. But 
being in no hurry to push her onto it, he pretended to be 
mistaken. He said, teasing her: 

“You play the mahout seated on the elephant’s neck. 
You want to train him. But train him to what? Do you 
even know? ‘To march through the streets and be ac- 
claimed by a crowd of idiots? That’s done, I’m fed up 
with it. To make me the rampart of the city? What city? 
A man like me hasn’t got one. To build, what? A 
triumphal arch, to pass under it like that dwarf of a Na- 
poleon? Everything one builds is a tomb. I want no 
tombs to shut myself up in. I need space to move about 
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in so long as I am alive. I go to the right, I go to the 
left, in the forest, and destroy what is in my way. Duck 
down! Look out for your head!” 

“Even if you are only made to destroy, Timon, at least 
know how to destroy! Not haphazard! Make the open. 
ing! Go to the end! You stay trampling in one spot 
Make up your mind! Go forward!” 

“Where’s that?” 

“You know better than I do. Don’t pretend not to 
understand! You can see very well that a great duel is 
going on. Who are you for?” 

“For myself.” 

“That’s not much. At least, Timon, be that ‘myself? 
whole and entire! Let it be no, or let it be yes, nothing 
by halves!” ° 

“The game is the game. The color changes according 
to chance.” : 

“I play mine. If I were like you I would play it at the 
gaming table.” 

“Yes, I can see you before the green cloth at Monaco. 
You would stake to your very shirt.” 

“T never gamble. For I know myself. It’s not my 
shirt I would stake. It’s my life.” 

“Tt ts, my child. You are not aware of it. By being 
with me you stake your life, or you will. They’ve got 
their eye on you.” 

“Pve staked my life more than once. Bah! I am 
always sure of winning,” 

“Like all gamblers!” 

“Aren’t you a gambler? You’ve just said so.” 

“You only stake your skin. You can stake it. It is 
your own.” 

“And you, who owns you?” 


“I don’t play alone. In every game one has to take 
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into account not only the adversary—(that is the pleas- 
ure! ...) but the partners too.* A rubber.” 

“And is that what you call being free to come and go 
in the forest?” 

“Tt is what I call the forest.” 

“Break it down!” 

“You talk like a woman. I can only clear myself a 
round. But the forest covers the world. It holds us. 
. . . And what does it matter to me?” 

“It matters tome. If it held me, I would set fire to it.” 

“And burn with it...” 

“So long as it burns!” 

“And long live the Revolution! Would you like a 
ticket to Moscow? The red forest burns well! And I 
don’t say they’re wrong! ‘They say the earth is more 
fertile after it has been burnt. But it will no longer be 
the earth where I shall be. J am on this one. TI stay 
there,” 

No, it was not easy to get him out of the social thicket 
of the old world. He had enough to do to cut down his 
own share. His share was a large one. But he only got 
it by conceding theirs (give and take) to the other great 
filibusters. They were bound by the duel itself. Steel 
against steel. Annette discovered that one can be a master 
of the world, and be less free than he who has nothing. 
On condition that he who has nothing has a soul—or (what 
comes to the same thing) thinks he has. But they are 
rare. The majority have none, or (what comes to the 
sarhe thing) are unaware of it. Annette was in the power 
of a soul (as one might say: in the power of a husband). 
Not that she attached a question of survival to it, an after- 
death assurance. When one is really a soul, one has not 
the sordid mentality of an owner who holds on to it, ever 
trembling lest it be stolen from him. 
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“T do not own my soul. My soul owns me.” Timon 
micht have answered: 
“So you are not free either!” True. Who is free? 
We are all pieces on the chessboard. And who plays us?” 
But all the pieces are not of equal value. Annette was 
the queen on the chessboard on which Timon was the 
castle. She influenced the game. It was no small thing 
that by contact with her the Minotaur grew more human, 
and showed himself capable of generous impulses now and 
then. True, he had never been without them, he in- 
dulged in them at long intervals; but he looked upon 
them as an illness and treated them with doses of quinine, 
and cynicism. There was in him the double stuff of a 
blackguard and a hero; and one never knew which side 
was the lining: for he could turn his coat in an instant. 
Until the regency of Annette, it was generally the black- 
guard that he more willingly displayed. Annette knew 
how to oblige him to use the other side of his coat. With 
no great effort she obtained from him liberal subscriptions 
for many works of public interest, less charitable (he dis- 
trusted those) than professional, educational, and promot- 
ing the development of groups and individuals. In cases 
for private assistance he gave Annette carte blanche: 
nevertheless she kept a regular list for him. He hardly 
glanced at it, however, and she knew she must not bother 
him. One of the first to benefit by it was the little doe 
of the Adriatic, who was repatriated, and established in her 
town in the south of France; she was now married, and 
was suckling a little fawn, who slept against her breast, 
and perhaps trembled when he heard a dog bark in the 
depths of the wood... . 
But the greatest service that Annette did Timon was to 
regulate his action, leaving nothing to caprice, making 
him aim at his goal, and, having reached it, to aim further, 
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without allowing others to pick up the game, and with- 

out wasting his time in escapades. And naturally she 

turned him in her own direction, which was becoming less 

instinctive and more reasoned from month to month: in 

the direction of an international social transformation or- 

ganized round about that heart of the cyclone, the U.S.S.R. 

In a few months the results were so apparent that his 

partners grew uneasy, and were not long in tracing them 

to their source. Annette recetved strange advances from 
men who were interested in controlling Timon’s secret 
plans, and in keeping him to his dissolute life: for they 
had no illusions about the pleasure it would give their 
ally and associate to wring their necks if he could; and 
they feared his intelligence. It suited them that he should 
squander half his energy by the way. Annette was given 
to understand, in veiled words, that they would be grate- 
ful if she would attend to it. But the icy irony with which 
the woman replied, robbed them of any wish to pursue 
the matter. Timon had a good laugh when he heard of 
this; and a vindictive gleam shone in the elephant’s eye. 
Annette took advantage of his rancor to work double tides 
with him, and in this burst of activity he whisked a mag- 
nificent piece of business which his rivals thought them- 
selves sure of, from under their very noses. 

“You are becoming dangerous,” said Timon to Annette. 
“They'll kidnap you to get the better of your virtue. I 
shall have to marry you to keep you safe.” 

“Tt would be the surest way to lose me. None of that, 

1 n! 3) 
sae a I’m not keen on it!” he teased. “But you may 
expect them to stick at nothing to suppress you. If HS 
were in Chicago (we shall be there 1n ten years), it wou 


already be done.” 
She did not tell him that if it were not done, it was by 
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a narrow shave. She had recently reccived a box of dates 
from San Francisco. Sender unknown. They were such 
beauties that she would have made her lunch of them, 
But a misgiving . . . She took the fruit to the analytical 
laboratory of a bacteriologist, a Polish woman, who wrote 
articles for Timon’s paper. The analysis revealed an in- 
stillation of daturine. Annette had thrown the box awa 
without mentioning the matter to Timon. She had also 
received a box of caviare from Turkey, which she did 
not take the trouble to verify. Then nothing further was 
sent. The hunt was up. Annette was on the watch to 
see from what quarter danger might arise. Timon also 
kept watch, without telling her. Neither of them thought 
it of any use to alarm the other. But their senses were 
on the alert, and the mutual danger, the secret duty, which 
they had taken upon themselves of safeguarding each 
other drew them together. 

One evening when they had been out together in the 
car, on leaving the inn in the Vosges where they had 
supped, Timon’s chauffeur, a trusted servant who had 
been with him for years, was suddenly taken violently ill. 
Needless to inquire into the cause; the only thing to be 
done was to leave him in the doctor’s hands. And as 

Timon had to get back to Paris that night, at all costs, 
another chauffeur appeared at a given point to replace 
him. But Timon, having scrutinized him, was suspicious, 

and refused him; and setting about a close examination 

of the car, he found that an essential screw was missing. 

At a price which defied any inclination to refuse, he pro- 

cured the only motor car in the village; and unexpectedly 

returned with Annette by another route. After this, 

Timon trusted no one but Annette to drive on his secret 

expeditions. He taught her how to manage the car, and 
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even, to a small extent, the aeroplane, so that she could 
take his place in case of need. 
His plebeian fury was rekindled by the accumulated 
danger that threatened him. He replied by attacking. 
He countermined his adversaries. With savage joy he 
exposed the political and financial schemes of the Royal 
Oiler, as he called (by the mildest name, for he used other 
epithets) Sir Henry of Batavia. Thus he found himself 
daily more deeply engaged in the battle against the whole 
clan of the anti-Soviet coalition. Undeniably he detested 
Communism; but he hated and despised his enemies. He 
had no choice now. A fight to the death was being waged. 
He felt himself surrounded by their spies, and police 
agents, and he employed against them his own, who were 
sometimes the same. Politics and business in these last 
fifteen years have become so mixed up with the police of 
States or private individuals that all these animals end by 
becoming one body. In the amalgam, one does not know 
the catchers from the caught. More often than not, 
mutual blackmailing neutralizes them—which is a piece 
of luck! Do we not see in our own countries, prefects of 
police, of different factions, holding their posts, against 
every wind, by means of the secret dossiers which they 
keep, indiscriminately against politicians of all parties, 
and the hanged, in their turn, holding the master-black- 
mailer by the noose of the hangman’s rope? Thus the 
most extraordinary secret compacts are made between 
enemies. But these compacts no longer existed for Timon. 
He had torn up the “scraps of paper.” He had put ss 
self outside the law, even the law of the jungle. The 
British Trust which backed his newspaper dropped it 
Timon immediately passed it over to the enemy's ann) 
the great American Trust, which took it up: and he under- 
mined his allies of yesterday. But the fight was mur- 
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derous. His new allies used him only for their own ends, 
He was in danger of being crushed between the two, The 
pavement of Paris was no longer safe for him. He started 
a new enterprise, 2 vast Exchange of Industries, which was 
to be turned against the Anglo-Saxon business hegemony, 
and necessitated his going abroad. 

Those were months of intense labor, with which An- 
nette was closely associated. She had no time to notice 
the pertidious attacks which were beginning to be slyly 
aimed at her by the press. Timon, more anxious than 
herself on her behalf, cursed and swore; and he had his 
own ways of keeping the brigands within bounds. But 
Annette had no reason to prefer Timon’s to those of the 
enemy. ... “Capulets! Montaguwes!” The same band- 
its} —“Do me the favor, Timon, of sparing me the pro- 
tection of your brave ones!” 

‘Would you rather be defamed?” 

“Oh! let them talk!” 

She shrugged her shoulders. What did she care about 
opinion? . . . Yes, on one point she was sensitive. She 
had her heel of Achilles. It was what her boy might 
think of her. And through him the opinion she despised 
recovered its advantage. For Marc might get wind of it. 
She had ta be very careful to furnish no foundation for 
suspicion that she derived any equivocal advantage from 
her work with Timon. And as it was unbearable to her to 
cheat Marc, she denied herself, even though Marc would 

know nothing about it—he never came to see her—all the 

presents that Timon offered her, which on her own ac- 
count she would have found it just and natural to accept. 

. . . And why on earth not? Were they not amply re- 

paid by her work, and all the risks she ran? Must it be 

confessed that she regretted above all the toilettes which 
she had once or twice refused. Who was there to be 
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pleased at her refusal? If she alone had been concerned 
she would have let the world talk. But when for once, 
just once, she had accepted a simple pretty, well-cut dress 
which tempted her, she had the ill-luck to meet Mare. 
And what a look he had given her, as his eyes swept her 
from head to foot! It had made her blush all over. She 
had hurried home to tear off the fatal dress, and she had 
hung it up in her wardrobe, never to take it out again. 
(She sometimes opened the wardrobe to peep at it with 
tenderness and vexation.) . . . But the harm was done. 
The jealous son did not forget. She formally forbade 
Timon to give her any more presents. She condemned 
herself to continue in her modest way of life, and her 
shabby apartment. She could too well imagine Marc, if he 
came, inspecting everything with the eye of an inquisitor. 
Timon, to whom she made no secret of the reasons for an 
“abstinence” which did not suit her tastes (she would 
have enjoyed a little comfort; a backbone of fifty appre- 
ciates it better than young loins) mockingly exclaimed: 

“But, hang it all! You wouldn’t make such a fuss about 
cuckolding a husband!” 

She replied in the same strain: 

“Of course not. That’s understood. A husband takes 
what is given him. What God gives, He can take away. 
But what God Himself cannot do is to detach Himself 
from His Son. His Son is the issue of His house; and His 
house belongs to His Son. He owes Him an account of it. 
And I owe an account of mine. A husband is only a tenant. 
The proprietor of my house is my son.” 

“For all he does with it! ... I am the steward, I 
make it profitable.” 

Annette looked him up and down. 

“T am not a house which is a source of revenue... . . 
Do not trouble yourself about my house! I have the key, 
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and J will keep it. . . . Thank you, old Timon, but let 
us busy ourselves about your house! You pay me to look 
after it. Don’t let us waste our time talking nonsense!” 

Timon said to her, after days, and sometimes nights of 
unremitting work, when he forced her to take a brief 
holiday: 

“You'll end by making me esteem humanity.” 

Annette replied: 

“Tt is not esteem that it needs. It is air and bread. Try 
not to crush it too much! You are so heavy, so heavy, 
Timon! People cannot breathe. What do you want with 
so much land? <A hole is enough, in the cemetery.” 


XXV 


Timon had decided to establish his headquarters in Brus- 
sels, from whence he would have to make frequent jour- 
neys to Germany, London, and elsewhere. Annette had 
consented, not without hesitation, to accompany him, He 
had cast aside all pride in begging her to go with him. 
In bad hours—perhaps they were the good ones—she had 
already seen him possessed by a dark longing to smash 
everything, to bring the house down upon himself, and 
crush all these other men with him. Weariness and dis- 
gust weighed upon him. There were certain personal 
disasters which he never mentioned. A woman had killed 
herself, a beautiful Parisian actress, in full flower, whom 
he had gone mad over. He had insisted on buying her 
and carrying her off for a cruise on his yacht, and she, find- 
ing her master’s yoke too heavy, had drowned herself one 
day to escape it . . . the implacable man had been shaken 
to his base. He who had passed through so much ruin 
caused by him, without a shadow of remorse, was inex- 
plicably struck to the heart by this. Perhaps this was be- 
cause the shock had come in an hour of weakness. Perhaps 
because he had been deeply affected by this passion, which 
he had treated as an adventure, without consideration, only 
realizing its unique value after he had laid it waste. He 
had confided it to Annette alone, and other confidences had 
followed, which had shown the hearer, the most pitiful, 
the best, the human side, hidden in the Cyclops. By hear- 
ing his confessions she had incurred obligations towards 
him. Rights also. He recognized them implicitly It 
was prudent not to abuse them. She took care not to do 
so. But she used her influence, with precaution, to direct 
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Timon’s activity in the social direction which she thought 
right. Subtle as was the pressure of her hand, it never 
escaped Timon, but it pleased him to let her have her way; 
it was not contrary to his most secret instincts; he only 
needed sufficient conviction to move his will. It did not 
displease him that Annette was convinced: he found j¢ 
rather refreshing to the burning aridity of his will work- 
ing without a definite goal. He could very well give 
her the satisfaction of behaving as if he believed in it, 
And little by little he became engrossed in the game. 
In the capitalist fortress he became like the army that goes 
over to the enemy—the barbarian incorporated in the 
Roman legions, who is ready to open the gates to the in- 
vasion. He now quite openly opposed the Imperialist 
coalition, which, in default of the ruined intervention, was 
trying to crush the U.S.S.R. by economic blockade. He 
forced them to raise it by concluding business treaties with 
Russia, not, however, merely to favor the latter: he de- 
rived great profits from them. And his exasperated rivals, 
not wishing to let him reap the sole benefit, were forced, 
in their turn, to solicit agreements with the proletariat 
world they longed to crush. Their defections made a 
breach in the coalition. Hate upon hate accumulated 
against Timon. They wanted to break him. He knew it. 
This was no moment, when he was about to throw himself 
into the furnace and organize his war machine, his Steel 
Exchange, destined to break the omnipotent Anglo-Saxon 
machine, for Annette to forsake him. She was the only 
intimate associate whom he could trust. 

She had some trouble in making up her mind. She did 
not wish to be separated from her son. Though the moral 
separation apparently still persisted between them, they 
had had time for reflection, and even to say their mea 
culpa. Annette was ready to spare Marc from making 
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the first advance. But since the affair of the dress, the 
suspicious fool had been sulking in his tent. Were ‘they 
to be parted with this stupid misunderstanding? Time 
was passing. Life was passing. And we pass away for- 
ever. . . . One morning she wrote to him: 


“My dear boy, I am leaving Paris for a few months, I 
shall not be far off this time. No further than we have 
been for a year. But I can no longer go or stay without 
kissing you. Wont you bring me your lips? If you think 
that you have anything to forgive me for—I think you 
are mistaken, but I do not care about being in the right— 
cant you forgive me? Whether you forgive or not, come 
and kiss me!” 


He had not yet received this note, when chance brought 
them together. Passing in front of the church of St. 
Eustache, Marc saw that they were giving The Beatitudes 
by César Franck there. He was longing for music. It 
was the thirst of a parched soul. There was a struggling 
crowd at the entrance to the cheapest seats in the apse. 
Marc slipped in among them, and taking advantage of the 
confusion, got in without paying. He heard calls from 
behind and pushed further into the crowd; others like 
himself had broken through the dyke; he was forgotten. 
With hundreds of others he plunged into the lake of music, 
melancholy, pure, childlike, and very wise, like the eyes 
of an old man. And the sunless light of a day drawing 
to its close floated, like the feet of the Christ walking on 
the waters. He was not well acquainted with the music, 
it was far already from the youth of to-day; but Marc’s 
heart was sincere enough, and his sense of art sure enough, 
to make him feel all the more keenly the beauty of a soul 
different from his own, and his poignant lack of the hopes, 
even of the sufferings which sustained that bygone age, 
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aureoled, like its God with the crown of thorns. And he 
thought not without envy: Oh! happy sorrow, which 
carries with it its promised joy. . . . The choir sang: 

“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
POE 5 

And suddenly, in spite of himself, he began to cry. He 
turned his face to the pillar against which he was leaning, 
covering his eyes with his hand. If anyone saw him, no 
one thought of smiling at it; but it vexed his pride. He 
sniffed, with a grimace, and wiped away the shameful 
tears with his fingers. . . . And at that moment, as he 
raised his head, his eyes cleared by the rain, he saw on 
the other side of the pillar, within a few steps of him, 
the same dew, the same tears, running down the sorrow- 
ful face of his mother. . . . She was there. She had not 
seen him. . . . He drew back, and from the shelter of 
his pillar he spied upon her, he scrutinized her: catching 
in his net every emotion as it arose. 

The music woke very different echoes in Annette’s heart 
than in Marc’s. It was herself, it was her life of other 
days that rose from the dead. Every enduring work is 
made of the very substance of its times, the artist does 
not build it alone; in it is inscribed all the sufferings, loves, 
dreams of his companions, the whole company. Annette 
too had given her blood for the making of this music. 
She saw herself in it as in a portrait which one compares 
with the older face, disappointed by the years that fol- 
lowed after. She heard in that music the cry of man de- 
spairing of justice and the voice of the Judge who con- 
soles. She remembered that she had heard it long ago 
in German Strasbourg, nine years before the War. And 
the Germans of those days, in all the full-blown pride of 
triumph, did not understand the meaning of this poem 
of oppressed justice. Annette, lost among the crowd of 
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great blonde bodies, gorged with joy and victory, had 
thought: si 

“We, your vanquished, we hear and understand these 
holy words; and by that fact we, your conquered, are your 
conquerors; we have the better part... .” 

And now the situation was reversed. The nation that 
suffered injustice—Annette’s nation—had become the na- 
tion that caused injustice to be suffered. And The Beati- 
tudes song of despair and consolation was no longer ad- 
dressed to them. The Christ of defeat had passed to the 
other side. Alas! men have a sense of justice only in so 
far as it agrees with their own interests. Annette had 
grown up in a generation nourished by the generous: 
“Gloria Vicrts! And she saw with anguish that her na- 
tion, now victorious, had gone back, without formulating 
it, in the depths of its hard selfishness, to the word of the 
Gallic Brennus. And the invisible wheel of destiny turned 
and turned, and would bring back the dark days... . 
Annette was pierced through by the seven swords of mem- 
ory, denial, shame, remorse, cruel irony, terror of the 
expiation she saw approaching, and a resigned renuncia- 
tion of life. And her son concealed behind the pillar 
caught each thought of hers in its flight; he drank them 
in, he espoused her; and he felt exactly, being hers, how 
it was with her, he was sure of it, experiencing at the same 
moment the same bitterness, and he knew why that tear 
fell: for in his own eyes the same tear was held back. And 
suddenly a warm impulse drew him towards her. He 
pushed through the crowd, and, coming up behind her, 
took his mother’s hand. She started, turned her head, 
and saw over her shoulder, with the chin almost resting 
upon it, the head of her boy. She embraced him with 
grateful eyes; they exchanged their customary fraternal 
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glance; and hand in hand they listened, without Moving, 
until the end of the oratorio. 

When they came out of the church, and not till then, 
their hands were loosed. But their hearts were not loosed, 
There was never a word of explanation about the past, nor 
of reproaches, nor forgiveness: both had wiped the slate 
clean. They spoke only of what they had just felt to- 
gether, of the bitterness of victory. . . . Ah! if the van- 
quished Germans but knew it, knew that a gagged France 
is outraged by the injustice, hypocrisy, and rapacity of the 
politicians who make edicts in her name! But it is the 
same with all nations. And hardly any of the post-war 
peoples have the strength to react. They are like quick- 
sands in which good-wills are swallowed up. Marc said: 

“\WWe sink further with every step. We are caught in it 
from below.” 

Annette, with her hand on his shoulder, made answer: 

“Tet us escape from above! If our legs are caught, let 
us free our heads and breasts! To free oneself is the work 
of life. It will only be completed by death. But as the 
majority are the living dead, who let themselves be sucked 
alive into the pit, let us tear ourselves away from the 
leeches of the marshes!” (And she thought of those of 
Rumania.) “DoasIdo! Never grow weary! And help 
those who are sinking to get out!” 

Marc felt the mud of the marshes sticking to his arm- 
pits. If they had not been in the streets, he would have 
thrown his arms round Annette’s neck like a child. He 
was comforted by her presence. He looked at her with 

love, he was proud of her words. How could he ever 
have suspected her? He took her arm and leant upon it; 
he was not ashamed—it was good!—to lean with all his 
weight upon her. 

And it was at this moment that Annette told him that 
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she was leaving Paris again for some time. He felt a 
piercing regret when he heard it, a childish fear. She felt 
a tremor of it. She said: 
“You need me? Do you want me to stay?” 
But his pride had immediately recovered itself. He 
said: 
“T can be alone. You had to be!” 
He thought of the long struggles of the past, when his 
mother was fighting her way in Paris. She smiled: 
“JT was not alone: for I carried you in my arms.” 
He smiled, in his turn, and said: 
“T hope that some day I will repay you for it.” 
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aiIN those days Sylvie bethought herself of 
her nephew, once more. Her fury for 
business and pleasure was over and gone, 
like a gust of wind, as it had arisen. Seri- 
ous breaches in her health and fortune had 
: roughly reminded her that it was time to 
settle down toa quiet life . . . “Zt boots not torun. One 
must know .. .” how to stop in time! . . . Too much 
rich food, too much good wine. Bloodshot eyes. Sudden 
fits of mad anger, or of wild laughter. . . . After one of 
these, at a supper, she was very near apoplexy. She real- 
ized it, she saw herself clearly and without flattery; even 
in the midst of her fits, when she had lost control .. . 
she said to herself: 

“Youre raving! Pull yourself together! .. .” 

But the brake refused to act. The arteries of neck and 
temples were throbbing, and she began to wander... . 
Halt! . . . She made up her mind in one night, shut up 
shop, sold her hotel, and realized her fortune. Her fool 
of a Guy Coquille had burst like a rotten egg, in the fail- 
ure of a bank and States: for those were the days when per- 
fumers, wishing, in their vanity, to play a part in politics, 
maintained governments, like prostitutes, which, however, 
dishonored their own signatures, and swindled them, with- 
out shame, after pocketing the cash. Served him right! 
That did not disturb Sylvie’s sleep. . . - But her sleep 
was disturbed; the whole machine needed a rest, to be 
taken to pieces and oiled. She purged herself, used 
mustard plasters and got leeches to suck the excess of 
blood. And she took to living a bourgeois family life. 
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She had a family, which she had taken, ready hatched 
and had now legally adopted: three children between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen. The mother, Perpétue 
Passereau—she had adorned her Belleville-born mug 
with the pomegranate flower-name, Carmen, which 
suited her as a straw hat would a donkey—had been one 
of Sylvie’s old comrades in work and adventure. She 
reminded Sylvie of her first campaigns, her hard early 
days in Paris. Twenty-five years of fidelity. She did 
not forget her old dogs, even when it was a dog with a hat 
on, a bit crazy, clumsy, and blundering, that she was per- 
petually beating, like the tiresome Perpétue, who licked 
her cheek, and bore her no grudge. Perpétue had made 
a foolish marriage, from which God had delivered her, 
but without delivering her from her extravagance. The 
husband, unfaithful and a drunkard, had disappeared in 
the War. Carmen made haste to replace him. Without 
Sylvie’s perilous equilibrium, she copied her caprices and 
followed her ruinous example. She had been the prey of 
lovers, and allowed herself to be prostituted and despoiled 
by a gambler, who finally induced her (without forcing 
her to it, the acme of art) to sell herself to others to keep 
him. Yet she was a good hard-working woman, though 
she could not refrain from the intoxication of pleasure. 
In the worst hours she never lost her good-humored fatal- 
ism, and, finally, when her time came, she made an edify- 
ing end in the arms of a good, very human priest—though 
she could not sincerely regret her sins: she told him so, in 
all frankness, and he pretended not to hear very well; 
and for her own part, docilely, under his dictation she 
brayed out her mea culpa, “just to please him,” so she 
said. She watched herself die, unmoved, though she shed 
a tear at the thought of her children; but she was quite 
tranquilized at the thought of leaving them to Sylvie; 
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and she talked to her almost to the last moment of the 
good life (despite its scurvy tricks), good work, and lovers, 
The three children, endowed by her with the dulcet 
names of Bernadette, Colombe, and Ange, had all reacted, 
according to their rhythms, against the example of that 
life of small happiness and small sorrows, offered unveiled 
to their precocious experience. The two younger ones, 
Ange and Colombe, were twins; they were between thir- 
teen and fourteen at the time of their mother’s death. 
Bernadette was sixteen. The boy was good, diligent, and 
possessed the family spirit; he showed pious and mystic 
aspirations, which the priests did not fail to take advantage 
of: he intended to become a priest at an early age. He 
exercised an influence over his twin, a brunette with the 
beautiful eyes of a young ass, tenderly silly and sensual. 
The two kept together apart. They loved each other in 
God. It was really God whom the pious Ange loved in 
Colombe. But Colombe had already the naive instinct, 
which possessed her all her life; in order to love God, 
love this boy—he is His image. The eldest looked on at 
this chaste, greedy, and very innocent union, with ironical 
indifference. Hers was not a soul to be coupled. She had 
a life to herself, and for herself. She did not share it 
with others. Scarcely with herself. She was not eager to 
know herself too well. And no one on earth would ever 
know her. She was “repressed” by contact in adolescence 
with the circles of Paris, driven mad by the orghastic re- 
action of the years 1919-1920. She had seen those mad 
birds burning themselves in the fire, and her instinct had 
guarded her against the fire. She did not condemn. a 
morally. Morality had a very small place in her 
thoughts. The question for her was one of order, reason, 
cleanliness—especially outward cleanliness: body 
house, the deportment of life. She had suffered too mu 
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from the “Go where I push you!” of her mother’s life. 
That was why, with no true religion of the heart, she ac. 
cepted the exterior armor of religion. She saw in it g 
restraining force, necessary for avoiding such disastroys 
experiences as those of her mother. Never to think be. 
yond what it is prudent to Jet into her life: that was to 
her an instinctive rule of private salvation. It in no wise 
detracted (quite the contrary) from her cold, sharp, sense 
of the real, which was narrow, crude, and tidy, as is that 
of a little bourgeoise of the Maine district. Neither had 
it any hold on her passional life, the keys of which she 
kept to herself. She kept her purse-strings knotted, and 
held them in her dry hand. She was not incapable of even 
ardent affection, but she applied her energy and interest, 
even with those nearest to her, only to that zone of their 
life which seemed parallel with hers. She cared little 
for what lay beyond—the mystical games of the two 
younger ones, Sylvie’s bewildering caprices, or Marc’s in- 
tellectual life, which Sylvie (we will come to it later) 
dangled before her at the end of a line. She had no wish 
to argue about what they thought. She did not poke in 
her sharp little nose, curved like a vulture’s, which, if 
she liked, could have picked from the bottom of the pot at 
the first try. But to every man his own pot! She was too 
taken up with skimming her own. However, she was too 
shrewd not to know that it is decent not to let other people 
see too clearly one’s too exclusive interest in oneself, One 
must appear to be interested in what interests them. Even 
Sylvie was taken in—at least in what concerned herself; 
as to the others, she was not sorry that her ward should 
pull their strings with such dexterity. (She did not like 
dupes, and she was one herself.) Bernadette, who had 
discovered Sylvie’s weak point, entertained her with her 
malicious observations, measuring their point according 
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to Sylvie’s secret dispositions, for or agai ; 
for Sylvie herself she reserved her ee re ae 
cat rubbing itself against the legs of the master who holds 
the plate. But the purring and the arched back were not 
altogether false. The lean cat loved the hand that held 
the plate. At sixteen Bernadette was inclined to set up as 
her ideal the Sultana of the Thousand and One Nights 
whom Sylvie appeared to personify to all the young 
needlewomen of Paris. If she was not of the stuff to 
imitate her in her pleasures and caprices, she felt herself 
quite able to pick up her money-bags, and she was prate- 
ful to her for having filled them for her profit. Sylvie 
made no secret of the fact that she intended to make 
Bernadette her chief heiress, in default of Annette and 
Marc, who persisted in refusing to take anything from 
her. And as she was nettled by it, she had undertaken to 
force Marc to accept her money-bags by tucking him up 
with them in Bernadette’s bed. She intended to marry 
them off. She was silly enough (the most subtle are silly 
on that point) to let them both know it. The result on 
both was different. The cold Bernadette took fire like a 
vine pole. Marc turned from the vine in disdain. He 
might (who knows? ) have appreciated its muscatel grapes 
if he had been left to seek them for himself. But he was 
indignant that anyone should dispose of him without con- 
sulting him. It was enough to make the fox lift his leg 
against the vine. At once, he could see nothing in 
Bernadette, body and mind, but what irritated him. 

Yet she was not lacking in charms. Her thinness was 
supple and well shaped, a little too dark, but tempting. 
(Thinness is, or may be, the mother of voluptuousness. ) 
Above all, she had the Parisian art of turning her defects 
to good account. The least little bit of make-up, a simple 
dress of sure taste and perfect line .. . It was not her 
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least claim to Sylvie’s esteem, She would have made q 
Tanagra,—except for her shrike’s head. But even the 
head, the little round, rough head, did not detract from the 
line; it had style, and was in the style of the whole. More. 
over, it was lit up—when she liked (it was only when Marc 
was looking at her) by two greenish blue eyes, which grew 
tender and full of intelligence, and whose appeal was 
enough to wake the dead. But the effect on Marc was to 
make him kick against it, and all the more that, in spite 
of himself, it thrilled him; angrily he tore out the dart, 

Sylvie could not understand why her nephew refused 
the happiness she offered him: a fine and solid product of 
Paris (she was a connoisseur! ). Nothing shoddy; made 
of good stuff, and made to last: the tunic would wear out 
the body, rather than wear out itself—an honest girl, 
active, shrewd, endowed (over and above the inheritance) 
with keen, clear, practical intelligence. Moreover, she 
brought the wicked monkey an intact virginity, and 
a heart new to love, which burned for him alone .. . for 
that ape! . . . For Bernadette had poured forth her ef- 
fusions to Sylvie. And Sylvie, scolding her, but secretly 
delighted, had made her ashamed of burning for that bad 
boy, ugly, silly and proud, poor as Job, and, as Job, can- 
tankerous. (She believed it, and loved him all the more 
for it!) If she married him, she would be doing him an 
honor. . . . But it would not have done at all if Berna- 
dette had taken her at her word and repeated it, as if on 
her own hook. Sylvie would have warmed her ears, and 
told her that she was not fit to untie her nephew’s shoes: 
she was deucedly proud of him! She allowed no one but 
herself, who when he was a youngster had put on and 
taken off his first pants, to find fault with him, After 
making Bernadette ashamed of loving Marc too much, she 

made her ashamed of not knowing how to make him love 
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her, a much sorer point. They plotted together how they 
could catch this innocent. Since it was for a good purpose, 
all means were lawful: even to make up one’s mind like 
one’s face. Sylvie instructed Bernadette how to catch the 
young pike on the hook, by interesting herself in his pre- 
occupations, whether intellectual or social... (Poor 
crazy loon! every man is, more or less! . . .) Bernadette 
conscientiously set about putting these lessons into prac- 
tice. But the effect of her fine efforts on Marc was that 
the situation, which was not good, became worse. One 
cannot manufacture a mind for oneself, like a body. The 
little bourgeoise was not a fool within her natural limits; 
when she went beyond them, she became strained, she re- 
cited, without full stops or commas: the shrike became a 
parrakeet. Marc was not polite enough to hide his im- 
pressions. The mortified Bernadette did not linger on 
this advanced ground; without telling her so, she sent 
Sylvie and her sermons to the right about, and retreated to 
her former position, and she was right. But in battle it 1s 
not enough to be right; the thing to be is victorious. This 
she was not. 

She tried, without any further attempt to serve Mass 
for him, to offer Marc every facility to say Mass for him- 
self—any Mass he liked; she didn’t carel—while she 
looked after, tidied, and dusted the chapel. The pulpit 
and altar for him. The care of the holy water stoups for 
her. . Would not this settle everything to perfection? 
He would be free to say and think whatever he pleased. 
She would attend to material things. It was no small 
thing! It was quite enough for her, if she could get the 
husband. She cared nothing for the rest. 

The rest was all that Marc cared about... . With 
the girl in his arms, of course! pretty or ugly, so long as 
she pleased him. Bernadette did not please him. And 
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as to the material security she offered him, be cared noth- 
ing for it. Worse, he mistrusted it. lor one like Mare 
to have too complete security is to end before one has 
begun. He was in quest of what escaped him, of what he 
must, with danger, catch. The security of Bernadette was 
too cheaply won. Her paucity of intellectual needs made 
her close her garden, before she was twenty, or rather her 
little backyard of a bourgeois house, without bothering 
about what was going on outside her district. Such were 
the little bourgeois of rue Cassette, who in the midst of 
the Commune never noticed the battles which were setting 
fire to other districts. Marc could sniff powder and smell] 
blood from one end of the town to the other! He could 
feel the whole universe of thought crumbling under his 
feet. He must live and flounder up to his chin in all the 
revolutions in the world, be present and help at the 
monstrous delivery ... Bernadette knew that up- 
heavals were on foot; every girl in Paris reads about them 
in the newspaper—after the gossip of Paris, current events, 
the serial story, fashion, sports, and advertisements—when 
she has time! First you must do what you have to do, 
you do not live merely to amuse yourself! “It’s all very 
well for men to waste hours arguing about what is going 
on in China, or among those robbers of our Russian funds, 
the Bolsheviks! We have only to think of our work, our 
accounts, and of meals too, and of our bed in our clean 
tidy home, without bothering about the absurdities going 
on outside: they will go, as they came...” Theories 
seemed to her sheer nonsense. She was satisfied with the 
body of moral and social conventions put to the test, and 
cemented by the labor and thrift of solid generations of 
bourgeois; religion had its place among them—a not exact- 
ing Catholic religion, with or without faith, but above all 
practical and punctual, which contributed to order and 
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consolidated it. Bernadette differed in this from the 
skeptical Sylvie, who could never refrain from jeering at 
the “churches,” but who let her ward please herself, with 
indulgent mockery, muttering up her sleeve that bigotry, 
in small doses, in a woman was “on the whole? one more 
pledge of domestic security for a husband. 

Which “on the whole” was not so sure as all that! . . . 
For Bernadette, apparently so moderate, without surprises, 
cold and sensible, for three weeks in a month, was 
strangely troubled in the other week. Wer character 
changed; she did not judge or reason about people and 
things with the same eyes, or the same ears; she could no 
longer steer herself: beware of ditches and trees on the 
road! The machine seemed tempted to run its nose into 
them ... As these risks were chronic, Bernadette had 
learnt to be conscious of their approach; and she managed, 
when they came, to shut herself up apart as much as pos- 
sible; she had developed an extreme power of restraint, 
to dissemble them. But in her secret self, and in those 
hours, hate and love, desire, envy and jealousy, all the 
urges arising from womb or brain, the worst imaginings 
of an unbridled and unsatisfied temperament, prowled 
and lay in wait. She was ever within two inches of the 
most inconceivable inventions. But all this stress was 
only perceptible in the red flushés that rose suddenly to 
her neck, or ebbed away, leaving a greenish pallor in her 
cheeks. She tore her mouth with the bit, she felt herself 
on the verge of fainting, and she stopped herself just in 
time. It was, in the main, all risks and pains allowed for, 
a voluptuous pleasure. She savored it alone. 

Marc was far from suspecting it. And—who knows? 
if he had been aware of it, he might, perhaps, have begun 
to take an interest in her. He was one of those men who, 
foolishly, are instinctively attracted by the dangerous, the 
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obscure, the dim gulf; for the warm night promises riches, 
which the dull day calls in; and they fear nothing so much 
in life as uniformity. In this he was, to his misfortune, 
indeed Annette’s son! . . . (She had had to suffer for jt 
more than once; and her worst remorse was that her son 
should suffer from it, for her . . .) Even if Marc could 
have seen in the depths of Bernadette the shapeless rep- 
tilian life that stirred the mud at the bottom of the pond 
(it stirs in the depths of nearly every one of us), he would 
have honored it with more attention than he honored the 
surface of the pond, the cold life of the monotonous little 
bourgeoise. 

Sylvie, less wise than Bernadette, who begged her not 

to interfere, preached to her nephew, in vain, the advan- 
tage of a wife who would administer her strictly domestic 
domain with wise economy, leaving him all the freer out- 
side. But that family ideal of the “proprietor” who takes 
his income and his wife in coupons, leaving the title-deeds 
shut up in his bank, is out of fashion in our epoch, when 
people will not shut themselves up at home, but must be 
perpetually on the move—the age of the “Wanderer” has 
come back. Can the wife be to the “Traveler” a traveling 
companion to share his perpetual instability, the daily in- 
security of body and mind? That was the question. If 
it had been put to Bernadette, she would have answered, 
with a sigh at renouncing the home, but firmly, since she 
loved him: 

“Yes, 1 want to.. So Ican? 

And she would have been able to, at least for a time. 
She was brave. She would have faced all dangers, for 
the thing she wanted, for the thing she loved. But how- 
ever sincere the “Yes!”, the body alone would have fol- 
lowed it, not the mind. She would have promised more 
than she could perform. She would have tried in vain: 
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she would have been lost outside her home; and her re- 
action would have been fatal (it was her right). It would 
have been a stone tied to the man’s heel, holding him 
back. In the end, the woman’s terrible force of inertia 
would have got the better of the impulse of the male, 
dragging his cannon ball after him in his climb, 

Marc’s instinct was wiser than Sylvie’s plans to make 
him happy against his will. But Sylvie also would not 
have been sorry to tie his legs to prevent him from break~ 
ing his neck. Between the two women, the Maréchale and 
the conscript, there was an unspoken secret understanding 
on the subject. And Marc’s mistrustful nose had smelt it 
out. It was more than enough to make him take a violent 
dislike to Bernadette. The louder Sylvie sang her praises, 
the more Marc abused her. It went so far on both sides 
that Sylvie, after giving him his final choice, in one of 
her apoplectic rages, red to bursting point with fury, 
slammed her door in Marc’s face: 

“Go to the Devil, beggar! And stew in your beggary 

The young beggar did not fail to do so. 

And Bernadette was left, like Cinderella sitting in the 
embers, with a cold face, heroically brooding on the fire 
and rancor under her skirt. 
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One day when Marc had only a few francs in his pocket 
for food, he went into a café to spend them on drink. 
(Oh! not to excess! he had not the means to be unreason- 
able . . . But when, as this morning, he felt tired, sick, 
and without appetite, he had not the courage to swallow 
inferior meat, badly served, which disgusted him; he pre- 
ferred a cup of black coffee and a glass of brandy which 
stimulated him, to the detriment of his stomach.) He 
added to it that other stimulant—newspaper reading. On 
the front page of a daily paper, his eyes fell upon a sensa- 
tionally disfigured portrait; but he recognized, at the 
first glance, the low deeply furrowed forehead projecting 
over the eyes, the mouth like a gorilla in a rage... 
Simon ... Simon Bouchard... It was indeed he! 
Above his head stood the conspicuous headline: 

“Murder in an express train—Criminal arrested.” 

Marc upset his little glass of brandy. He read without 
understanding. He re-read, forcing himself to grasp 
every word. The facts left no room for doubt. In the 
express from Paris to Vintimille, between Dijon and 

Ml4con, a traveler had been strangled in his bed, during 
the night. The murderer, surprised as he was leaving 
the compartment, had jumped off the train in motion, and 
rolled onto the ballast, where he had been picked up, with 
a torn face and broken thigh bone. The victim was we 

known in Paris, a financier and a member of many com- 
panies of Directors. The assassin was an unbalanced in- 
tellectual, an anarchist, a communist. . .. The bour- 
geois press has never succeeded in distinguishing between 
the two... (It pretends to be stupider than it is! to 
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confuse them is to its own interest.) Of course, “the hand 
of Moscow was at the bottom of it .. 2” 

Marc went out, much upset, leaving his cup of coffee 
half drunk. He did not know what he was about. On the 
boulevard he kept repeating: “Simon! ... Simon! 

.” without secing the passers-by, whom, with the in- 
stinct of a somnambulist, he brushed past without knock- 
ing against them as he went. He recalled, confusedly, the 
days spent with Bouchard, and by an unconscious system of 
defense, as if he were before the tribunal, it was the early 
days he remembered best, when Bouchard had just come 
up from the provinces, not yet licked into shape, incor- 
ruptible, intact, and hard as flint. Marc had felt in him 
the genuineness of a cart-horse, with no deception about 
anything, neither in the solidity of his shoulders, his hoofs, 
nor his pasterns. Beside him Marc felt himself ill de- 
fended, vulnerable, delivered over to all the germs of 
putrefaction which infest great cities! If the witches in 
Macbeth had said to them: “One of you will be beheaded 
on the scaffold,’ Marc would have raised his nervous 
hands to his neck, in terror. He was so sure of the other, 
and so uncertain of himself. What had they done to him? 
Who are “they”? Everybody! All these dreadful post- 
war people. And ourselves, first of all... 

His glance met the bulging eyes of Véron-Coquard, 
watching his approach from the terrace of a café. He was 
sniggering. Marc passed through the row of tables, and 
without sitting down, said in a smothered voice: 

“Véron, you know?” 

Véron did not stop sniggering. He said: 

“T know. The idiot has got himself nabbed. 1 quite 
expected it! They'll bleed him .. .” 

Mare saw red. Simon’s bloom spurted into his eyes. 
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—— 
He fell upon Véron, and seizing him by his thick neck, 
pressed him against the wall of the café, crying: 

“Assassint. .. It’s you, you who have killed 
hin. sar 

Véron-Coquard freed himself, in a fury; he thumped 
Mare’s thin chest with his great fists; he flung him against 
a table, where Marc sat down in the saucers and the over- 
turned beer; in the hubbub of protests the intruder was 
ejected, in a trice. From the pavement, where a crowd 
was gathering, Marc could see Véron, with glaring eyes, 
shaking his fist and bawling: 

“Don’t try that again, you swine, or I'll turn you over 
tothe palicel: « s <7 

Two policemen were crossing the boulevard. Marc, his 
legs shaking with anger, glared at Véron, over the human 
hedge that separated them, and said: 

“Copper! You are in with them then? That puts the 
lid on!” 

Véron howled, pushing everything aside to get at him. 
Mare waited with folded arms. But a woman’s hand 
slipped through his arm. A prostitute who knew him 
dragged him away, saying: 

“Youre mad, my boy; don’t stay here! I don’t want 
them to smash you up!” 

She did not let go of him until they had turned the 
corner of the street. He did not hear a word she said. 
Only two streets further on did he see, in memory, the 
tired puffy eyelids, the blood-red make-up on the wide 
mouth which smiled a fraternal good-by at him. He 
thought: 

“If that good Samaritan had met Simon, he might 
have been saved.” 

He tried, in vain, to remember her name. But the 
fiery flood of the tragedy drove it and her image back 
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self: Simon Simea¢ , > aes Pepeatog fo Mtn 
ae a si - +.” And at the thought of 

S &¢ rose in his heart again. He said to 
himselt: 

“That rascal led him astray. He put alcohol into his 
stomach, and the rage for money and women, like the 
flaming torches tied to the foxes in the Bible, and he let 
him loose in the corn, mad with torture. And the scoun- 
oA rubs his hands at the penalty, and the conflagra- 

NOH 3a. ic 

And in his own long hands he also felt the itch of the 
assassin. But he saw that people were looking at him, he 
controlled himself with a violent effort, digging his nails 
into his palms. Suddenly calm again, he considered what 
was best to be done. 

They could not let Bouchard sink without trying to 
help him! He must summon the comrades... The 
comrades! Where were they? Were there any left? 
. . . Jean Casimir was in Prague, second attaché of the 
Embassy, Adolphe Chevalier was private secretary of a 
Minister, always traveling and attending banquets! ... 
A lot they cared for Bouchard! . . . He must force them 
to. But where could he get hold of them? It was no use 
thinking of Jean Casimir! Marc scribbled a letter-card 
to him in a post office, an incoherent and imperious note, 
more likely to offend him. After throwing it into the box, 
he would have liked to recover it. Too late! ..- . Early 
or late, one could not count upon him . . . Jean Casimir 


- would not waste an evening for a man overboard. Marc 


set about hunting up Chevalier. However little sym- 
pathy Chevalier had ever had with Bouchard, he pro- 
fessed at least, on principle, the sense of comradeship; 
perhaps he would think it in his own interest, as comrade, 
to hush up the scandal of the affair, as much as he could; 
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and, through his ministers’ wives, he had long arms , 
Mare hurried to the Ministry in the rue de Grenelle. 
there he was caromed off, like a billiard ball, to Chevaliers 
luxurious flat, Avenue du Bois, but he was not there, 
Finally, he fell back on the Palais, where he succeeded in 
catching him, in important consultation, surrounded by 
perorating gowns, flanked by the faces, like yellow salted 
herrings, of three or four journalists, trying to catch him, 
Without interrupting himself, Chevalier made him a 
patronizing sign with his hand, and when he had finished 
his phrase he dragged him hastily aside, with a busy air, 
and inattentive ear: 

‘Well, old chap? What have you got to say to me?” 

But at the first words, he said, “Excuse me!” and hur- 
ried off to shake hands with a passing barrister. Chevalier 
was in no hurry to come back. Marc waited. Chevalier 
knew that the creature would wait till night. He came 
back and stopped Marc as he was about to continue his 
request. He made a grand pathetic gesture which was 
supposed to mean “What a misfortune!” but said quite 
as clearly, “What a nuisance!” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “it’s heartbreaking! . . . But what 
can we do about it? . . . It is for the law to speak now.” 

He raised his chin solemnly, smiled to right and left, 
then stammered: 

“T am ina hurry... Excuse me... Otherwise, 
what about your health? ... Dll send you word some 
morning to come to lunch . . . Good-by, old chap!” 

And he made off. 

Marc stood planted there. There was nothing to an- 
swer. Every animal is true to its nature. The dog is a 
dog. The cat isa cat. The wolf a wolf. I ama wolf, 
what am I doing here? ... 

He went home... . But he could not shut himself 
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up alone, with that weight on his chest. Tired as he was 
he sought pretexts for putting off the moment of eoine 
upstairs to his room. He seized upon the thought of 
Ruche. It was some time since he had ceased to see her 
There was a coldness between them. It was curious that 
this coolness had begun from the very morning of that 
night when Ruche had succored him—when from one bed 
to the other they had held hands, They avoided each 
other. Tf they met, Ruche pretended not to see him, or 
her smile was hostile. Marc did not understand it, but 
he did not care to find out the reason. , 

But in this hour he needed a woman, a friend, into 
whose heart (though hostile) he could unburden himself 
of what oppressed him. A woman is always a woman, 
a mother, a sister: however cold her head, her body is 
warm, and it thrills to all the passions of man; it com- 
passionates; one can rest one’s forehead there, when it is 
too heavy to carry. She is the nest. 

He went up to the entresol of the street crescent, under 
the mass of Val-de-Grace. He knocked. 

“Come in” 

It was late. The room was already in the dusk. At 
the far end Ruche was lying stretched out in her nook, 
her legs bare, her long greyhound legs, uncovered by her 
short, tucked-up skirt. One hung down the steps of the 
alcove. She made no movement to cover it. She watched 
indifferently as Marc came slowly forward. And he, as 
his straining eyes became gradually accustomed to the 
dusk, even before he saw, had perceived by the crackling 
and the smell that she was going to smoke opium. He 
did not waste time arguing about that. He had first to 
get rid of his burden. He spoke, spoke before she had 
questioned him. He told her all: _Siumon, Véron, 
Chevalier, all his agitation of the day, his furies, his sor- 
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row, and his horror, He did not expect advice from her, 
—Yet, who knew? As a solicitor’s daughter, she might 
see clearer than he could, how things might go.—But a 
simple word, a cry of pity—or less still: her outstretched 
hand, pressing the hand seeking support in the darkness 
and saying—“My boy! .. .” 

She said nothing, she did nothing, she listened, she 
waited. He waited. Nothing came. He could see her 
now, quite clearly, lying full length on her back, her 
head lower than her body, one arm and one leg hanging 
down, motionless, immodest, indifferent, staring coldly 
at him. And in that look he read what he had always sus- 
pected... But he had always refused to believe it, 
especially in the face of such a tragic climax: a woman’s 
antipathy towards Bouchard, dumb, profound, implacable, 
beyond appeal. 

He choked. ... The thin lips of the recumbent 
woman, marked with a red furrow, parted coldly to say: 

‘Will you havea pipe? ... No? ... Well then, go 
away!” 

He went without a word. He heard the wood of the 
parquet creaking under her bare feet, behind him, and close 
on his back, the sound of the key in the keyhole, as she 
double locked the door. 


XXVIII 


When he got home and thought over the events of the 
day, he could not tell which of the three he hated most: 
Véron, Chevalier, or Ruche. . . . It was only later, very 
late into the night, that Ruche’s face, which he kept on 
visualizing, in order to detest her the more, appeared to 
him ravaged. When he was there, facing her, he had seen 
nothing but the hardness of her eyes, the gnawing hatred. 
He saw her features now. She was gnawed too. . . . So 
much the worse! So much the better! 

He passed the following days under the weight of the 
perpetual obsession. He forced himself to work; he was 
obliged to. He was busy with his work; but he made a 
division in his mind: all the work was done mechanically; 
all the thought was sucked in by the one idea. There was 
nothing he could do. His only relief was to write to his 
mother. She could give him no advice. But they shared 
their miseries. It was a compact tacitly concluded between 
them. Marc had felt a surge of pride and gratitude in his 
heart, when Annette had been the first to write things to 
him which a mother does not usually confide to her son— 
things said straight out, the raw facts of her life and her 
struggles, as from friend to friend. He did not tell her 
of his emotion. But he had contributed his share ever 
since by an assault of confidences to her. On his side 
the confidences went very far; and Annette was sometimes 
taken aback; but she too kept silence on this point. She 
understood that it was not impudence, but a proof of al- 
legiance: he gave himself up, with all his shames, bound 
hand and foot. And one could not suspect any kind of 
unwholesome moral display, in the style of Jean Jacques. 
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One could imagine his blushing and saying to himself; 
“She will despise me this time . . . So much the worse! 
Imust .. 2’) They were sure of it now: nothing of them- 
selves which one confessed to the other would that other 
repudiate. “Mine is thine. Thine ts mine...” In 
the chaos of these days, such communion of blood is a 
creat good fortune. Marc and Annette owed their salva- 
tion to it on more than one occasion. When, with weari- 
ness and disgust, the blood flows back to the heart, the 
regular rhythm of the contracting valves sends it back to 
the arteries. It is not even necessary that the answer 
should arrive. The call is sufficient to make one feel the 
systole. After writing, Marc was relieved, for one night. 

" And six days later he had the surprise of seeing Jean 
Casimir walk in, the last person he expected! He stam- 
mered: 

“You received it? .. 2 oc, 

“J received your letter,” said Jean Casimir. “T ought 
to have seen the affair in the papers. But you did well to 
write to me. It had escaped my notice.” 

“And where have you come fromi” 

“From Prague, of course. I came by air to Strasbourg. 
I have been here three days now. I have not been to see 
you sooner because I attended to what was most urgent 
first. You’re not cross about it?” 

“Jean Casimir!” 

Marc embraced him. 

“I don’t think I’ve wasted my time,” the other went 
on. “But I must tell you at once that I am afraid we 
can do nothing.” . 

‘We must do everything that we possibly can.” _ ; 

“That’s what I think. But what we can possibly do 
doesn’t go far. You know already what to expect from 


our friends.” 
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“Who told you?” 

“Pve been round to all of th 
on their doorsteps.” 

Marc burst into curses a 
said: 

_ “They are what they are. Do you still cherish illu- 
sions?” 

af have none. And I persist in hoping that I wrong 
mankind. But they are even worse than I thought. And 
the women are the worst of all.” 

A few brutal and disheartened words showed how he 
was haunted by the dreadful hatred he had seen and 
touched in Ruche’s silence. Jean Casimir said: 

“Yes, but she may have her reasons for hatred.” 

Marc was surprised: 

“What! What reasons? Against Simon?” 

“Against Simon, or another, you or me? No matter 
whom! She hates someone, or all men... Did you 
look at her carefully? That she has her reasons is writ 
large.” 

Marc was struck by the perspicacity of this man who 
passed over everything without a pause. Instantly he 
recalled Ruche’s ravaged face, he looked deep into it, and 
said to himself: “It’s true!” He asked: 

“But what do you think?” 

With a movement of his lips, Jean Casimir dismissed 
the subject: 

“T don’t think anything. I have no time to think about 
it. Everyone is caught in the trap some day. She has 
left some of her feathers, here or there. It’s her own 

business. Shell get out of it with or without feathers. 
Women always get out of it, Let’s think of ourselves, of 
our affair! .. ” 


em. I found your tracks 


gainst them. Jean Casimir 
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“You've grown hard on them,” said Mare. “You were 
supposed to be on their side once.” 

“That’s why. We've rolled over together. I know 
them. They have cheated me. I have cheated some of 
them. We always get on our legs again. . . . Let us 
think rather of that fool who has managed to break his 
while waiting to have his neck broken! ... If I ama 
woman, as you say, then it is quite in order that I should 
take an interest in idiots of men like you and him. , , 
Don’t protest! You are like him—of a finer race—but 
just as headstrong, just as narrow in all that you under- 
take. When you fall into the trap, it’s not your feathers 
that you leave there, it’s the whole body. You make me 
pity you! One has a bit of contempt for you; but perhaps 
that is why one loves you... .” 

Marc would willingly have slapped his face. At the 
back of his throat he murmured: “You prostitute! ...” 
And then he swallowed hard: “She is right...” And 
remembering that “she” or “he? Jean Casimir had not 
hesitated for a moment to come back from Prague to 
succor a fallen friend, he quenched the look of fury he 
was hurling at the equivocal smile of the roguish boy, 
and said: 

“That’s enough talk! Let’s come to facts.” 

“The fact is,” said Jean Casimir calmly, “that I have 
seen Simon ... Yes, I succeeded, not without knocking 
at various doors—it is not the highest that open easiest— 
in getting the prison door opened half-way for me, or 
rather the door of the infirmary, where they are busy 
sticking him together again, so that he may be complete for 
the great day. I tried to talk to him. But at the first 
word he smothered me with curses. Only one eye and 
his mouth were visible under his bandages: a small hard, 
rhinoceros eye, sunk under the horn of the eyelid. But 
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a si saw at Ke and the rhinoceros reared! He tram 
¢d on everything, me é age : 
» you, Véron, all his £14 
refuses to see any of us. I had to hits tail.” pe ine 
Marc asked with a sinking heart: 
Me too? He mentioned me?” 


“Fle mentioned you. Don’t b 
m jou. € upset! You are in th 
block. Side of the living. He, it is already marked a his 
forehead. Side of the dead.” 
By there no way of saving him?” 
‘I think not. I have seen the la er 
and several 
I have tried to interest them. Bieones can eh es 
the animal refuses to let himself be saved? He Been re- 


fuses to talk to his lawyer, and tell hi eve 
Kinet the pe tee 3 els him that he will insult 
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The trial did not drag. The fact was clear. There was 
nothing to be denied, and the accused denied nothing, 
Jean Casimir came back from Prague again for the As- 
sizes. Though their intervention must needs be vain, the 
two friends had made it a point of honor to appear as wit- 
nesses. It wasa painful duty to Marc. It was unbearable 
to him to exhibit himself in public; he knew that he never 
did himself justice; shyness and pride paralyzed him. 
And the thought of confronting his old friend in the light 
of that sinister spectacle, and perhaps having to face his 
invectives and reproaches, frightened him. He would 
have liked to run away, or to hide his eyes and stop his 
ears, like a child, until “it was over” . . . But the greater 
his fear, the braver he was: for he raged against himself— 
“Go through with it, coward!” He went through with it. 

Everything was confused around him, he saw nothing, 
he remembered nothing about his entry, at the buzzing 
Palais, into the witnesses’ room. Jean Casimir, very much 
at his ease, guided him, exchanging a bow, or a pleasant 
word, with one or another. Yet he was not much more 
comfortable than Marc at confronting Bouchard. Their 
turn soon came. There were not many witnesses to be 
heard. When he was introduced into the hive of death, 
Marc stiffened his legs, which felt as though they were 
stuffed with sawdust, and set his teeth, saying to himself: 
“Don’t look! Especially at him! Don’t see him!” And 
he was the first thing he saw, and as soon as he saw him 
he was caught. He could not tear his eyes away from pe 
The impatient voice of the Judge had to remind him tha 
he was being spoken to. He came back precipitately to 
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the part that was expected of him 
ei that he could not rememb 
card laughter behind him. The Judge repressed j 

tried to reassure him. He gradually rete aia eae 
ence of mind; he was ashamed that it should be thought 

that he was afraid; what had taken his breath away was 

that face, over there, that had stared at him, that fied 

known face, so changed by the blows of Fate (those of 

the police included) that he would have doubted if his 
glance had not met the fierce eye of the rhinoceros, (Jean 
Casimir had seen well! But the rhinoceros had only one 
eye, he was quite one-eyed now.) The two had recog- 
nized each other with a look. Marc had seen Bouchard’s 
sudden movement to rise, had seen him immediately 

pushed back on his bench by the police, and the spurt of 
fury that flashed from the single eye. Marc had lowered 
his eyes. He was terrified. It seemed to him that he was 
guilty, and that Bouchard’s voice was about to crush him. 
He had not seen the second spurt. The look of rage had 
suddenly softened; and Simon’s eye had nothing for him 
now but surly and cordial contempt. But Marc was ex- 
pecting every moment that his deposition would be inter- 
rupted by an insult. And it took him some time to re- 
cover himself. At last, after having floundered childishly, 
reassuring himself with regard to the Cyclops on the one 
hand, and on the other hand stung to the quick by the 
smothered laughter that greeted his blunders, Marc pulled 
himself together, and, like all shy people when their blood 
is up, he instantly breathed fire. In a moment he leapt 
over all barriers of prudence. He did not even speak in 
Simon’s defense (which was not expected of him) but 
eulogized him with provocative violence. At the first at- 
tempt to stop him, he replied, like a young cock ruffling 
his feathers, by attacking Society. A dry sharp interven- 


but in such a state of 
er his own name, He 
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tion from the Prosecutor stopped his mouth, and crushed 
him. Out of countenance, and forced to retract, the 
cockerel fell from his puor little flight with clipped wings 
back into his pond again, where he floundered once more, 
And the curtailed deposition ended ingloriously. As Marc 
was going away, humiliated, he cast another glance of 
shame at Simon. Simon’s eye was following him with 
affectionate mockery; he seemed to be saying: “Poor lad! 
Confused and moved, Mare nodded a brave salute and 
Simon, raising his hand, dismissed him with a familiar and 
ective gesture. 
ne his confusion Marc did not know what happened 
next; the welcome which Polyphemus gave Jean Casimir, 
The ancient hatred was not disarmed. At sight of the 
eifeminate’s refined face, Simon leant forward and barked. 
He smothered the former friend with his spittle. Ina 
few words he covered him with ignominy. His counsel 
rushed forward and tried to stop him. The Judge thun- 
dered that he would have him removed if he continued to 
insult the witnesses. The other replied insolently that 
“he forbade people to defend him”; and he called all the 
witnesses cringing dogs, and this witness a “bitch.” At 
last they succeeded in making him keep quiet. Jean 
Casimir, pale and disdainful, began his deposition, with 
a clear, cold and well-punctuated delivery. He assumed 
an indifferent objectivity, every calculated phrase of which 
might serve to acquit the accused, by lowering him, repre- 
senting him as a peasant led astray, a victim of the noble 
and stupid democratic illusion which uproots the son of 
the soil from the Jand, untrained, and harnesses him 10 
our schools, to mental exercises, which his brain cannot 
follow without danger. He said that the old epoch-mak- 
ing word of Barres: “The Uprooted,” should give place 
to the more exact term: “The Disorbited,” and that the 
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real responsibility for disorder | 
not with the tools which it had 
ears ie vanity of the bourgeois who listened 

» they were glad to attribute to themselves, in their 
own minds, the privilege of remaining the holders of civi- 
lized reason. I’rom time to time, as he spoke, Jean Cas- 
imir’s cold keen glance swept round the court, brushing 
indifferently, without haste, Simon’s scowling face, swollen 
with fury, evaluated him as a thing, and returned to other 
things, as he finished unrolling his little impeccable 
phrases. A flattering word from the Judge, and silent 
waves of general sympathy greeted the end of his deposi- 
tion. 

But a dramatic incident supervened. The father of the 
accused asked to be heard. Though he had received a 
summons in his Cawsses, it was not thought likely, by those 
knowing him, that the clodhopper would drag himself 
away from his stony fields on such a thankless errand. 
It was naturally expected that he would take the defense 
of his son. But even before the first word was spoken, a 
shudder went through the court. The two men—father 
and son—were drawn up against each other, and, with 
twisted mouths, glared horribly in each other’s faces. A 
gust of hatred swept over the heads of all present. In 
the dead silence, after raising his hand and taking the 
oath, the old man spoke. 

He was like his seed, square and heavy, hewn from the 
block with a hatchet, a heavy trunk on short limbs, lopped, 
and, with hands like pincers—screwed to the ends; the 
feet, which were not visible, must hold to the soil in the 
same way. One did not think of looking at the head. 
It was a member, like the other four. The block cried out 
(hoarseness and smothered rage prevented him from 
speaking in a moderate voice): 


ay with the system, and 
warped. Such a thesis 
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———as 
“Gentlemen judges, I have not come to ask you to 
spare that man. I have come to say: ‘Avenge me on him}? 
From the day when he came forth from the womb of his 
mother, who died of him, he has been my bane. He hag 
been nothing but a source of trouble. Too proud to work 
with his hands, he was ashamed of being a peasant, he pre- 
ferred to lounge about on benches, doing nothing but cram 
his brain with damned books, full of vermin, which taught 
him to insult everything to which respect is due. I won- 
der what you are thinking of, gentlemen of Paris, to poison 
our lads like that, for us. If ] had my way, I would shove 
them all into my manure heap—all those papers, and their 
bum-fodder scribblers! We tried to console ourselves by 
thinking that the dirty bargain might, at least, bring him 
some profit. He boasted that he was on the way to be- 
coming some sort of minister, some day or other. He has 
become what you see: game for the scaffold! One may 
lead to the other—possibly! But he, he has got stuck half 
way. You'd better keep him there! We don’t want him 
back. He has had time to make bad blood enough amongst 
us. There is not a person of his acquaintance, in the fam- 
ily, or in our parts, that he hasn’t tried to get money out 
of. If I were to tell you all the means that wretch there 
has made use of to milk people, it would be quite enough 
to get him slipped off to the ‘New.’ I was the only one 
it didn’t work with. I know all about that. I can’t be 
kidded.” 

Simon opened his enormous mouth and shouted: 

“You were! .. . Old cuckold! .. .” 

A burst of nervous laughter shook the court. It was the 
relief from tension. The target—the old man—regis- 
tered: “A hit!” All his gesticulations and vociferations 
only made it clearer that the blow had struck home. In 
the uproar that ensued, before the Judge managed to get 
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silence reéstablished, it was easy to recon 
Eel a ee aes a oe The al a 

» What 1s more, it was obvious that 
he had got his Phedra to open the purse for him as well 
as the bed. The old man stubbornly refused to adenie 
Lo be robbed enraged him more than to be a cuckold, But 
he tried clumsily to deny the whole thing. And it was 
the thief who proclaimed it! 

From that moment it was clear that the father was 
about to consign his own flesh and blood to the executioner, 
People waited ... 

They did not have to wait long. As soon as he was 
allowed to speak, the old man cried, brandishing his 
clenched fists: 

“I will not answer all this filth. I have had enough! 
I know that villain there no more. He has dishonored us 
all. I pray God to forgive me for having begot him. 
Gentlemen judges, he is yours. Do your duty! I have 
done mine. Wash me clean of him!” 

He turned, all of a piece, towards his son, for the last 
time, with bent head and lowering eyes. He spat on the 
ground, turned away, and made off, horns forward, at a 
jog trot. 

In the uproar, the prosecutor could be heard calling 
him a “Roman,” and Simon trumpeting, choking with 
laughter. Then followed a shouting match between him 
and the Judge. Simon wished to unbosom himself of his 
rancor against his father, who, when he was struggling in 
poverty, would rather have seen him starve than his pig— 
the niggard whose harshness had driven him to crime; 
to revenge himself he tried not only to denounce the old 
man’s trickery in defrauding the Treasury, but shame- 
lessly to relate the scene from a smutty fabliau, which he 
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had enacted with the assistance of his stepmother. The 
public asked nothing better than to hear it. But the Court 
interposed: in default of virtue (they would have had 
some trouble in finding it!), they covered the Code with 
their shield. The madman insolently refused to be silent: 
he defied the Judge, and would have come to blows with 
his counsel, if the handcuffs had not restrained him. To 
put an end to the fight, he had to be removed from the 
court. 

After this, the pleading and summing up seemed to 
fall flat. He was brought back into Court for the sen- 
tence. No one was in any doubt about it. The “Yes” was 
unanimous. “Guilty—in my soul and conscience,” 
Without extenuating circumstances. The death penalty. 

Simon, flushed, but unmoved, at the reading of the 
sentence, darted his eye, like a burning coal, at the Court, 
fiercely taking their measure all round. Then he said: 

“Ny only regret is that there are not a dozen like me 
in France, to rip you all open.” 

As he was being forthwith dragged out of the Court, 
he howled at them: 

“Acsassins! . . . I fling you my head. Eat it!” 

The public howled with him. They all seemed to have 
gone mad. They had never been so carried away by any 
play. The true “theater of the people” so sought for, here 
it was! At least the killing was in earnest! The mob 
was not mistaken: it smelt blood. It was yelping. There 
were women nearly in convulsions. They fraternized, 
without distinction of class. Marc, livid, dragged along 
by Jean Casimir, was clutched by an unrecognizable Bette, 
in great excitement, laughing, crying and pouring forth a 
flood of incoherent words. Jean Casimir, who was on the 
watch, caught her in a moment, just as she was about to 
faint. He made her sit down on a step of the staircase. 
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She recovered her few wits, but only to be seized with 
nausca. Marc was nearly in the same plight: they man- 
aged to get her downstairs, but at the bottom she was sick 

in a corner, Jean Casimir held her head. in brothetly 
fashion. He wanted to take her home but he could aes 
leave either of them. He hoisted them both into a taxi 

and gave Bette’s address. But she recovered sufficiently 
to protest with unexpected vigor: she wanted to be taken 
to Ruche. She was sick again, on the way. Jean Casimir 
took her upstairs to Ruche, came down again, joined Marc 
in the taxi, and took him to his hotel. Marc, in his help- 
lessness, let himself be led along: he did not dare to un- 
clench his teeth, his heart was in his mouth. Not know- 
ing how, he found himself in Jean Casimir’s room, in his 
easy chair, Jean Casimir was saying: 

“Lie down!” 

He felt ashamed. He hardened himself. He said: 

“They acted well! We got our money’s worth!” 

Jean Casimir was not taken in by it. He was too shrewd 
to pursue that subject with him. He watched his coffee 
boiling in an elegant traveling percolator. He called upon 
Marc to admire it; and while they inhaled the aroma of 
their cups, he put on his Harlequin smile to ask: 

“Who is the beast?” 

“The beast?” repeated Marc in astonishment. 

“I mean, Bette’s beast” . . . 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Did you look at her?” : 

“Poor girl! she looks pretty bad. She has grown thin.” 

“But not in the stomach!” 

Marc exclaimed . . . He had taken itin... They 
spoke no more of Simon that day. 


XXX 


On the second day, in the evening, Marc was visited by 
a young man whose ugly, unprepossessing, starveling face 
seemed familiar to him. Before he could identify it the 
visitor introduced himself: Simon’s counsel. He did not 
express himself very well, and his speech was devoid of 
charm. But he showed sincere emotion. He said that his 
client had refused to sign the appeal for mercy, and that 
the end was imminent, but that after vainly pressing Simon 
to express his last wishes, he had been called back just as 
he was leaving, to be told that Simon would be very glad 
to see Marc. 

Marc was not glad. Anguish rose in his breast once 
more. But with contracted throat he said: 

“J will see him then, if it is possible.” He hoped that 
it would not be. 

The counsel said that he had secured the necessary per- 
mission, and if Marc were willing, they would go to the 
prison at once: a taxi was waiting downstairs. They could 
not be sure of the morrow. 

Mare got up. 

“Tn that case let us go!” 

The lawyer saw his trouble and understood it. In the 
taxi he tried awkwardly to express his commiseration for 
his client: he knew beforehand that the case was lost: that 
indeed was the very reason why it had been left to him; 

and he had accepted it, because he had himself experienced 
the despair, to which misery, the thirst for enjoyment 
which will never be satisfied, and the savage abandonment 
of one’s family, can drive a young perverted post-war 
peasant, in Paris. His bitterness was profound; but there 
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was no vigor in it. The man had bee 
was not good to be taken under his a pe lis 
pee without hearing much, instinctively drew away from 

The order had been given at the priso 
in; and at the door of the cell thie lage cea 
with Marc, and left him alone. Marc entered as if into 
the grave. 

‘ A Hees deht, eae of life, fell from the high 
arred window of unpolished : 
shadow. Shadow is life. pn ee ne 

The dead man was standing up, in a corner. He came 
towards Marc, who stood petrified upon the threshold, 
and unwittingly he recoiled half a step, and struck his back 
against the closed door. Simon saw his fear and laughed 
ironically: 

“Are you afraid? ... Come, my lad, pull yourself to- 
gether! It’s not your skin they’re after ... Your skin 
is your own, lucky chap!” 

Marc blushed. He said with shame and grief: 

“Simon, do you think I care about my skin? My God, 
my God, what’s it worth, anyway?” 

Simon said good-naturedly: 

“Tt’s not worth much. Stick to it all the same! It suits 
you.” 

He was standing before Marc, with legs apart, his arms 
hanging down. Marc, who had not dared to look at him 
yet, raised his eyes, and saw the broad face with the shaven 
crown, smiling at him without unkindness. He had an 
impulse. His frightened hands, which had been hidden 
behind his back, were thrust forward. Simon seized them. 

“A dirty job I’ve put upon you! ... Eh, my 
boy? ... I knew it! It’s really the reason why I did 
it... I had bet my head against myself that you 
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wouldn’t come. ... You have come. Ive lost.  Jpz 
pOte caine. a 

“Simon,” said Marc in a trembling voice, “in what can 
I be of help to you?” 

“In nothing. In just being here. In proving to me 
that in this brothel of a world, which I am about to leave, 
there is still a little boy who has not completely sold him- 
self, who does not belie himself, who does not deny 
me. ... For all your trembling: yes, you are trem- 
bling. . . . As you did at the Assizes. . . . You did not 
come out strong! They frightened you. You were 
afraid, you made haste to ask pardon, you withdrew what 
you had said... Never mind! You did say it... . 
All alone against the wolves, the ‘beaks’ and the swine. 
. . « It was not so bad for a little boy! I was grateful 
to you for it. There is more honesty in your guts than in 
all the flock put together.” 

Marc was more humiliated than flattered. He had an 
imperceptible impulse to get angry, and he answered bit- 
terly: 

“Thank you for the certificate of honesty!” 

“You are thinking to yourself that I am not qualified to 
giveit? Youare wrong, my boy. I knowall about it!... 
By an honest man I do not mean a castrated sheep. 
Though you have soiled your coat in blood and filth, you 
are honest if you do not run away, if you do not say, like 
a coward: ‘It isn’t me’—if you spit in their faces saying: 

‘I! Me, me, adsum qui feci!? if you accept your respon- 
sibility.” 

“And you accept it?” asked Marc, 

“And I accept it. If it were to do again, I would do 
it... I would do it better.” 

Marc had no wish to discuss the matter. He murt- 
mured: 
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“What is the use?” 

“What is the use of living? To live is to kill or be 
killed.” 

“No!” cried Marc, making a gesture with his hands, to 
shield himself like a child. : 

Simon regarded him with a smile of pity: 

“Sucking calf! You still want your cow’s teat. . 
Come! the horns are sprouting under your forehead.” 

“In the arena the bull is always condemned hefore- 
hand.” 

“Well, try, at least, to make it a fine show! And rip 
up the matador! . . . As for me, I got my horns caught, 
like an idiot, in the horse’s entrails... You will do 
better.” 

“Did you make me come here to tell me that?” 

“And why not?” said the Cyclops, drawing himself up 
to his full height. “My testament to Society.” 

“You bequeath them a monster?” 

The single eye had a gleam of gayety, and grew human. 
Simon squeezed his young friend’s thin arms in his strong 
fists: 

“Poor little monster! He’s afraid of his own 
shadow. .. . But for all you can do, I know you, you'll 
fight, whether you want to or not! He who is born a bull 
dies a bull. He cannot be castrated. . . . But that is your 
business! I have nothing to do with it... . If I have 
made you come here, my boy—I am not going to lie at 
this hour—it is because, though one may have tanned one- 
self, have a heart harder than one’s fists, hate mankind, 
and regret that one was not able to blow up the whole 
show, at the moment of escaping from it there are min- 
utes when one feels weakness in the legs; and in the tongue 
—the bull’s dry tongue—an itch to lick just once, just 
once more, the hide of another young bull... .” 
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He looked at him, who would fain have escaped. He 
felt the shudder in the arms under his fingers, He whis- 
pered with awkward tenderness: 

“Could you possibly bear to kiss me 

Marc kissed him, more dead than alive. 

“Thank you. Now go!” said Simon. 
only one I have loved.” 

Marc groped blindly for the door. Simon’s fist guided 
him to it fraternally. He had not even strength to look 
back, to say farewell to the man who was to die. 
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On the morrow the head fell. 


In those days, Marc poured forth all his thoughts, more 
than ever, in his letters to his mother. For kindred souls, 
absence is the greatest benefit: it frees them from bashful_ 
ness, and breaks down all barriers between them. 

It was a strange correspondence. No one would have 
ascribed it to a mother and son. They both felt them- 
selves on the outskirts of Society. They were not only 
free, in the depths of their hearts, from its prejudices, its 
conventional morality and its laws—thousands of men and 
women, to-day, have got that far—but with a sure instinct 
they had made their own laws for themselves, their moral 
pact of alliance and union: the secret pact, written down 
by nature, of the mother and her young, in the jungle. 
As the young one grew up the character of their relation- 
ship had changed, the mother had imperceptibly given 
place to the elder; they were nearer together: for they 
were now upon the same bank, and the river no longer 
flowed between them; they drank there side by side; each 
brought the spoil of his hunting to the other—their ex- 
periences of the jungle: they shared them, old or new; and 
it was not the older that seemed the least new to the 
young one; nor the newer the least substantial to the 
elder. 

Marc related all the drama which had come so near his 
life that he felt as if the blade, in falling, had whistled 
close to his ear. He said it was but a matter of chance that 
his head had not fallen by that blow: Simon might have 
been Marc, and Marc Simon: despair, madness, and crime 
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prow] within us all: one resists, the other succumbs; do 
we know why? “It was he, but it might have been me. 
I have no right to condemn anyone.” 

He was not surprised to hear Annette answer: 

“No, neither you nor I have any right to condemn this 
unhappy man,” nor that she should speak of Simon with 
understanding pity. But she added—and his heart 
leapt— 

“But it is not true, my Marc, that he might have 
been you, and you might have been he. You are the man 
you are: yourself ... My fruit... . It may be torn 
from the tree. It cannot be worm-eaten. ... Crime and 
shame prowl, yes, I know it, in you and in me. But they 
will never get into our bed. However much you may be 
tempted . . . (you have been ... you have not told 
me so, but I suspect it . . . And how do you know that 
I have not been? ...) But, thank God, they will have 
none of us!” 

Marc felt hot all over. He shuddered. . . . “You 
have been tempted . . .”——and she also, that woman, she 
“has been tempted . . .” And she tells him so! She 
comes and with one gesture sweeps away his secret fear. 
If she has been on the brink of the same abysses, and is so 
sure of her steps, it would be a fine thing if he, a man, 
should not be! To test her, however, he went still fur- 
ther in his confidence than he had ever been. He wrote 
to her of certain hours of that madness which broods in 

the bodies of young men, when he awoke with a start, 
panting, with clutching fingers, on the brink of infamy. 
Afterwards he thought, “What have I said! ...” But 
she answered: 
“You have been on the brink. You have looked into 
the depths. Thatis well. You will not be taken unawares 
again. I made my Marc so that he should take risks. But 
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I made him so that he should resist, Risk! risk, and 
I have risked. It is not given to everybody to be lost.” 

And she added, with her free, grave, mischievous smile: 

“J have tried twenty times. I have never been able. 
You will be no cleverer. Let us resign ourselves, my boy, 
and kiss me!” ya 

When he came to these lines, Marc danced with joy. 
The tiled floor of his room shook with it. He blew the 
shame from his lips, with a cloud of cigarette smoke. 

“Go to other lungs!” 

In the streets, that day, he drew in the tainted air, in 
bravado. He said to himself: 

“T have my air. I have my firm earth under my feet. 
I have my Riviére in my blood.” 


But the river rolled no gold. And life was hard that 
winter. Luck did not favor Marc’s courage; and his health 
suffered from privation. He would not appeal to his 
mother; and he even had the absurd pride to refuse when 
she offered him money. In the first place, he was not 
sure that she was not depriving herself; and, in the second 
place, the silly little cock would not admit the possibility 
of taking money from a woman. ... Is a mother a 
woman? ... Well, yes, to him! . . . His letter of re- 
fusal rapped curtly. ... “Don’t insist!” She did not 
insist .. . These stupid men! ... She was very glad 
that he should be one. 

But if he did not take Annette’s money, he held on to 
the thought of her; and if he had not carried it within 
him, that hard winter, he would have felt very lonely and 
frozen. He warmed himself at it, as at a fire that none 
could see. Not even she, or so he thought. But she was 
too closely linked to him by the most secret fibers not to 
see in certain words, hard and close as lumps of coal, the 
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gleam of the concentrated spark of fire. She guessed 
dimly that she was the object of a violent, pure, and almost 
religious exaltation. She thought it absurd: but there was 
a humble gratitude for it, in her heart. Combatants need 
an illusion of love and veneration. ... “Non sum 
digna. . . . But thank you, my little knight.” 

This strange unspoken communion between them bore 
the young combatant above the black icy waters of those 
months of solitude and penury, without sinking. But his 
feet were very cold! And he was stamping them in the 
street, late one night, when he thought he saw, through 
the fog, a familiar figure, in a badly lit corner of the 
pavement. He took a sudden turn, to see without being 
seen. He was not mistaken: it was she—it was Ruche, 
Squeezed against a closed newspaper kiosk, so that the 
light of the electric door-lamp might not fall upon her, 
she was watching the door of a house. She seemed to be 
hiding, the top part of her body leaning out of the shelter. 
Marc stood still, concealing himself, a few steps off. The 
street was deserted. A clock struck one o’clock in the 
morning. Ruche did not move. Her eyes were riveted 
on the closed door... . . The door opened. Ruche was 
about to spring forward; and her right arm shot out of the 
shadow, pointed, but immediately drew back. . . . The 
man who came out was not the person she expected. .. . 
She was hidden again, listening to the receding footsteps 
of the stranger. And Marc had drawn back also. But he 

had seen the arm, and now he knew. He approached 
noiselessly, went round the kiosk, and seized her. She 
gave a jump of fear and anger, she struggled, without a 
cry, but digging her nails in. Marc had begun by snatch- 
ing the weapon from her, twisting her wrist. He held her 
still, pressing her hand against the wall, while he whis- 
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his hand biting it: 

“Ruche! It’s Ty It’s Marc! Ruche, my child, don’t 
be afraid! . . . Will you let go!” 

After a short, but violent struggle, the frenzied girl 
gave way, conquered. Her last struggles were quelled in 
a fit of sobbing. Marc held her tight, her weeping face 
against his breast. 

“Come! Come!” 

He raised her chin; as he could not get at his handker- 
chief, with a nurse’s gesture he wiped her cheeks and nose 
with his fingers; she let him do what he liked, she was 
broken. He pulled her cloth cap, which was falling, back 
on to her forehead; he rearranged the unfastened coat; 
and when he saw that she did not resist, he passed his arm 
through hers, put his hand under her elbow, and led her 
away. She walked like a somnambulist. ... Where 
were they going? They did not know. She had no 
opinion to express. She went where he went, unsecing, 
crossed the road, turning docilely to right and left. What 
did she care? She would have walked into the water just 
as readily. Marc talked mechanically, neither of them 
knowing what he said. He was asking himself: “What 
shall I do with her?” . .. Take her home? To leave 
her alone in that state was neither human nor prudent. 
His steps led him towards his hotel in rue Cujas. At the 
door he made up his mind: 

“Come up! .. .” 

And he thought aloud: 

“Fach in turn!” ; 

It was his turn to shelter the desperate. She made no 
objection, no gesture of refusal or acquiescence. She went 


up. . 
In the miserable room, dirty and untidy (he was 
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ashamed that she should see it, but she saw nothing) she 
stood there stock still, He made her sit down on the bed: 
she did everything he made her do without reacting, her 
arms hanging down, her hands lying flat. He knit his 
brows, bit his lips, and made up his mind. He took off 
her cap, undid her coat, untied her shoes, and laid her on 
his bed. Now the body had a nervous reaction, it shiy- 
ered under a wave of cold. Marc murmured: 
“Get into the bed! . . . Let me doit, my child! .. 
He raised her, to open the bed under her. She let him 
undress her, her eyes open, her look vacant. Her thin 
shoulders did not feel the touch of the clumsy fingers that 
removed her garments. He piled on the bed all the 
clothes he could find in his trunk that were warm and 
heavy. And while he was warming a drink on his spirit 
lamp, he sat down by the bed, and slipping an arm be- 
tween the sheets, he warmed the icy cold feet in her stock- 
ings with his fingers. They both sank into the same still- 
ness of exhaustion. The hissing of the kettle boiling over 
on the flame aroused him. He got up, made some grog, 
and raised the woman’s head to make her swallow a few 
mouthfuls. At first the liquid ran out of her mouth; it 
ran from her chin down her neck; the burning woke her. 
She looked at Marc, at last, with eyes that consented to 
see him. She looked at his anxious eyes, the steaming 
glass he was holding, his awkward movements as he tried 
to put the spoon into her mouth. She opened her mouth 
and swallowed like a child. A little color came back to 
her cheeks. She waved away the spoon, with a movement 
of her hand. Marc, relieved at seeing her come back to 
life, pressed her temples between his fingers and said: 
“Now go to sleep! Are you nice and warm?” 
And almost at once he noticed the dirty pillow-case un- 
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der her head and was overcome with confusion. Instead 
of hiding it, he said: 

“Pardon!” 

He fetched a clean towel to spread between the pillow 
and her head. ‘This artless shame woke Ruche com- 
pletely; and she even smiled after she had lifted a corner 
of the towel; she took away the towel, threw it on to the 
floor, and resting her cheek on the pillow, she closed her 
eyes. 

Marc waited a moment longer, then, seeing that she was 
quiet, settled himself as best he could on two chairs, and 
put out the lamp. 

Ruche’s voice said, in the dark: 

“But what about you, how are you going to spend the 
night?” 

“Don’t worry! I’m all right.” 

“You can’t sleep on a chair.” 

“Tt won’t be the first time.” 

“Well, at least come and put the chair against the bed, 
so that you won’t fall!” 

He installed himself on the two chairs, along the side 
of the bed, his feet towards Ruche’s head, his head almost 
resting on her feet. 

“Yes, hold them for me!” said Ruche. “It does me 
good.” 

He took hold of them again. 

After a time, she said: 

“You are good.” 

“T don’t know... I don’t think so.” 

“When I say ‘good,’ it’s by comparison.” 

“With whom?” 

“With the other dogs.” 

“T am one, too.” 


“And I, a bitch.” 
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“Yes, you were to-night.” 

“And not even to be capable of tearing out his guts!” 

She kicked about in the bed. 

“Come, stop it! Don’t kick about! You’re to be quiet 
now.” 

He held her tight round the ankles. 

“Tisten, Marc, you must, at least know, since Fate has 
insisted on your throwing yourself into my web. . . .” 

“T don’t want to know anything . . . know what? A 
stupid tale of love betrayed . .. if one can call that 
love..e 4" 

“Yes, I do call it... . And what do I care, if it is 
called that or anything else? . . . He wanted me, and I 
wanted him. He took me, and I took him. And now 
he throws me over, he has had enough of me. He wants 
another, he is taking another—I want to kill him... .” 

Marc growled: 

“Ruche, you’ve done with that nonsense surely? 
You’re not going to start again?” 

Ruche swallowed hard, breathed heavily two or three 
times, and said: 

“Tt’s done with. Yes. It wasa failure. One doesn’t do 
it again... But I want to tell you about it, to relieve 
my mind, to revenge myself. . . .” 

“My poor girl, your little tales disgust me. Shut 
up! ... Besides I’m dropping with sleep. [Pm 
ying, e.? 

Ruche laughed nervously: 

“So much the worse! Die! But listen! I don’t care 
if you are disgusted. I’m disgusted too. Yl rub your 
nose init . . .” (She had caught hold of him by the ears, 

and rubbed his nose against the sheet) . . . ‘You played 
the Newfoundland, and fished me out of water against my 
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will. . . . So much the worse for ! 
rescue you must swallow my bag of rer complete the 

“Go ahead!” said Marc resignedly, 

But he soon fell asleep. Ruche, sitting up in bed, 
plunged into her story at a breathless rate, clutching his 
hair and shaking his head from time to time to recall his 
wandering attention. But sleep got the best of it, Marc 
only perceived her rumbling as a rather agitated lullaby. 
He thought of a night at sea... . His last persisting 
gleam of consciousness was of two feet in his hands, ever 
moving about and doubling themselves up like hands, as 
she talked... . 

She went on to the end of her tale, though she had 
realized long before that he could not hear her. Then 
she stopped at last, satisfied and relieved. At the sudden 
stoppage of the windmill, Marc moved in his sleep. The 
chair that his legs were on rocked. Ruche caught him 
round the waist, and with both arms round his hips pulled 
the sleeper onto the bed beside her. He was fully dressed, 
but barefoot. She laid Marc’s head at her feet, and his 
feet on the pillow near her cheek. Then she joined him 
in sleep. They spent the night so, side by side, she under 
the bedclothes, he above them. They were both tired 
out. They lay all of a piece. They slept, as one can at 
that age, seven hours on end without stirring. It was 
nearly eleven o’clock in the morning when both woke at 
once, in the same position. ; 

Marc, in amazement, sat up suddenly, saw his feet 
against Ruche’s cheek and hastily drew them up under 
him, stammering: 

“Pardon, pardon!” _ 

Ruche laughed, and said: “Not at all!” sitting up on 
her heels like himself. There they sat staring at each 
other like a couple of bonzes. 
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“You make me ashamed,” said Mare. 

Ruche rubbed her nose against his. 

“Be ashamed, be ashamed, silly kid] . . . I never had 
a better pillow. . . . What a lovely sleep! Iam washed 
clean of all the gall that was poisoning me. I am sure 
that you never heard a word, and remember nothing of 
what I inflicted on you last night... .” 

Marc thought a moment: 

“Not a word.” 

“Never mind! ‘You got the lot. And whatever you 
do, my friend, you will remember it bit by bit, some day; 
for I poured it into you through your skull: I spoke with 
my lips close against it.” 

“A charming present!” 

“Tt can’t be helped. One can only get relief by empty- 
ing everything into someone else.” 

“And are you relieved?” 

“Absolutely stomach empty—heart free. 
fresh.” 

“That’s good! Then Dll say no more.” 

“You are right! For now if you dared allude to any- 
thing that happened last night I would deny it. I do deny 
it. Just you dare! . .. Nothing happened at all.” 

She defied him. Marc stared open-mouthed at the im- 
pudence of her fresh, laughing face, that showed no trace 
of last night’s convulsions. 

“Damn women!” he said. “They have seven souls, 
and seven faces.” 

Said Ruche: 

“That’s very few.” 

She took his cheeks between her hands and pinched 
them: 

“My good boy! ... My little boy! 
you are! ... What don’t I owe you! 


Clean and 


... How thin 
... Have you 
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the least idea? . . . No, don’t ; 
should beane-calf one eee ve It’s better that J 

“But I realize it very well too.” 

“Did you ever! ... The conceited creature! The 
vain fool! . . « Now he is going to point out the value 
of services rendered. Perhaps he’ll even try to make me 
pay for them: ..., <? 

“Why certainly! You must pay.” 

“Jew! . .. What’s the price?” 

“Your word of honor to me that you will never try it 
again.” 

: “Every time I do, Pll come and ask your permission 
rst. 

“And if I refuse?” 

“T will obey you.” 

Their teasing had suddenly changed to a firm and 
serious tone, and frank eyes that said: 

“This is serious!” 

“Shake!” said Marc. “You are bound.” They held 
each other by both hands. 

“And now,” said Ruche, disengaging her legs from 
their sheath, “let’s go and eat. Dm ravenous!” 

She jumped out of bed. 

Marc was embarrassed. His purse was flat. Ruche 
suspected it; she said boldly: 

“T invite you. I stand treat!” 

Marc protested energetically. 

“My boy, youll let me have my way. Otherwise 
everything is canceled! Ill go on with my killing.” 

Marc argued. 

“Shut your mouth! You can open it again before your 
plate.” 

“Ruche, you want to humiliate me?” 

“Why, certainly! It’s excellent for your health. 
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Yow’re bursting with pride. I must bleed you. Youve 
scrubbed me down. Each in turn! And tell me, yowve 
never eaten a woman’s money, have you now?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Splendid! You shall eat some of mine.” She rubbed 
her hands, did a pirouette, took his arm, pinched it on the 
stairs, and went out into the street with him. 

At the students’ restaurant they devoured underdone 
meat. Ruche added to the ordinary menu, an entremets, 
a nice ripe Brie, and a bottle of old Beaune. Her eyes 
teased him, sparkling with mischief. It would not have 
done to defy her! Resigned and well pleased, Marc let 
her have her way, his conscience dumb and drowsy, like 
an overfed watchdog. It was good to eat one’s fill, for 
once! 

When they came out of the restaurant, Marc had to go 
to his work. Ruche said: 

“Give me your key.” 

In the evening he found her installed in his room, in 
the midst of his shirts and socks, busily darning. His 
trunk and all his drawers were empty. Papers and clothes 
were scattered over the bed, the two chairs and the floor. 
And everything was not clean, not by a long way! Marc 
always threw his dirty linen into a corner of the cup- 
board. Ruche had dragged everything out, arranged, 
counted and examined; she had even done a bit of wash- 
ing in the basin. On a line in front of the window drip- 
ping flannels and handkerchiefs were hung out. 

Marc would have liked to sink through the ground. 
His most sensitive point was that any bodily ailment or 
the shameful state of his underwear should be seen. He 
dropped onto the bed, and covered his eyes with his hand. 
He repeated plaintively: 

“Ah! No, no, no!” 
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Ruche’s voice said good-naturedly: 
“Come, come! . . . Isn't it quite natural?” 
He groaned: ; 
“All those rags . . .” 
“Precisely, They were in great ne . 
a o! Dirtying pe with “il that ste rid ices, 
O you suppose they’re not u it? 
gets plenty ie sort ‘of tne ener pees 
“Tt isn’t right! No, no! You had no Peht 5.7 
“Pve got any right I like to take. I had to get even 
with you again after last night. Dve had a regular go at 
it this afternoon! I told you I would give you a scrub 
down... Well, now I have... You dirty boy!” 
Marc was rushing from the room, choking with shame. 
Ruche flung aside her work, ran after him, caught him 
by the arm, and brought him back. 
“ee dear little chap .. . I like you much better like 
1S St 
Marc still kept his head turned away. Ruche took it by 
the chin, and turned it on its pivot: 
“You great silly! ... We're brothers, brothers in 
MISERY a-<, 37? 
“Brother pigs,” said Marc, growling, laughing, touched. 
“What could be better than that?” 
He helped her to pick up the linen. It was getting 
dark. They had to light up. 
“That’s enough for to-day!” said Ruche. “It will take 
another afternoon. I?ll come back to-morrow.” 
“What!” he said, “are you going?” , 
“Of course, I’m going home.” 
She saw his disappointment. 
“Yes, my friend, one can’t risk the fine adventure of 
last night twice over.” 
He looked sheepish. She laughed: 
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“Don’t you think so? When, by an impossibility, a 
thing has been such a success for once, it would be tempting 
the Devil to try again.” 

“The Devil asks no better than to be tempted.” 

“Sure! . . . The she-Devil too!” 

“Well then?” 

“Well then, no.” 

“Youre right. What we have had is too good.” 

She tucked her hair under her cap with her fingers, 
looking at herself in the glass, which hung on the win- 
dow; she saw Marc standing behind her. 

“All the same, you’re a good boy.” 

“And you’re not so bad!” 

“Quite bad enough for my lovers, I can assure you.” 

She turned, on her high horse. 

“Well then, wer” 

“Well then, we ... Just so! What luck that we are 
not! Come, don’t pull a polite face!” 

“Tt isn’t politeness!” 

“Yes, it is, liar! . . . And say, with me: ‘What 
high) 5s. Se 

He held out his hands, she took them. 

“What luck, that you are you, and I am I, and that we 
are holding hands!” 

Teasingly: 

“Tt’s feet we were holding.” 

“You have walked over me, and I have walked over 
you. Friends, lovers—if we are not either, Ruche, what 
are we?” 

“Solid ground to each other. We were sinking in the 
bog, we recovered our footing, got back to solid ground. 
Now we start again. For good-by—once is not a habit— 
we can kiss each other.” 
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They did, heartily, like two children 
“But you will come back?” asked Marc. 
“T shall have to! Ragamuffin! [ve got your 


duds... Besides we've said : 
araw welll ele nothing to-day. To- 


XXXII 


They did not talk the next day. When Marc came in, 
Jate, from his work, Ruche was gone—the pile of linen 
tidied away, and only one pair of socks on the table, the 
hole in each, through which six out of ten toes must have 
stuck, clearly displayed. It was like an impudent visit- 
ing card, saying: “You will see me to-morrow.” 

He did see her. It was Saturday. They had the whole 
afternoon to talk in. She sat on the bed, he bestrode a 
chair. They burned their fingers with their cigarettes, 
forgetting to smoke them. Intimacy had come unsought, 
quite simply and without effort. Ruche revealed her mys- 
teries. Her lovers were a pretty bit of “swank”! She 
had never had any, except the hero of that night’s am- 
bush. She admitted, mockingly, with assumed cynicism, 
that during her free life in Paris, which actually courted 
risks, she had never been able to make up her mind to take 
the plunge: a quasi-physical repugnance had always pre- 
vented her at the last moment—“Yet,” she protested, “I 
am whole and healthy, I have natural! desires and I am not 
afraid of satisfying them. I saw that clearly with that 
idiot! . . . But why should it have been with that beast, 
that great horse. . . (I’d like to break a whip on his 
back) . . . instead of someone I like .. . you, for in- 
stance? .. .” 

Marc let her talk. Then he said: “You are a good 
Frenchwoman, at bottom, forcing yourself to play 4 part 
that doesn’t suit you. You stick to it through obstinacy 
in defiance of the old folk. Your proper place is in your 
own province, along with them .. .” (She protested) 
_. . “You were never made to go about at night hunting 
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lovers with a gun. You are ; 
only husband in your bed, ae ena life oa oc 
scientiously to manufacture children with ime nae 
them—I can see them hanging to your breasts,” os 
“I haven’t got any. Just feel!” ” 
ee cows give the best milk.” 
ot even a cow! AQ skinny she- 1 i 
re goat, running wild. 
ane ee that she will let herself be tied to a 

“You can be a she-goat in thought, j 1 i 
capers, biting, and hee bits ate ae ieee oe 
will play your husband false, ten times over. in ae 
thoughts. And even, good Lord! I don’t see wh : 0 
shouldn’t really play him false, once or twice oe - 
twice in a lifetime is nothing to make a fuss about!” 

“Vd like to see you at it, brigand!” 

“No, no, I didn’t mean myself.” 

“But tell me, Marc, tell me frankly, ever since we have 
gas A other, have you never once thought of it?” 

“That you should be the one I might be false to?” 

“No, truly never. Are you thinking of it?” 

“J’m trying this very moment. I can’t.” 

“We are not made for double harness.” 

“And yet we-understand each other so well! You are 
the only one who has ever seen through me, and I see 
through you... That is just why! It takes those who 
see nothing to unite.” 

“Tt needs darkness to take each other.” 

“Yowll have it, youll make it for yourself, I feel cer- 
tain; youll fall into the net of the woman who can do 
you the most harm. ‘You will never want one who is 
always the same, restful, that you can be sure of. The 
light would be too strong.” 
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“T daresay that’s true.” 

“We each know the other’s fate best, and what course 
would be for the other’s good. ... And, naturally, 
neither of us will take it!” 

“Then I didn’t make such a bad shot—you admit it? 
What you ought to be, and what you are?” 

“What I am not. Yes, you are right, this life I lead 
in Paris is killing me. I was born Ruche, to have a hive 
of my own in the blue-gray sunshine of my Loire. These 
huge ant-hills, with their poisonous toadstools of thoughts, 
fll me with horror and disgust. I would like to set fire 
to the lot. Gas them, quickly, to have done with all this 
filth!” 

“Well, go away! Fly! Go back to the fields!” 

ey cance.” 

MV hye? 

“The old man. He dared me.” 

“You think the lesson you have given him is not enough 
to make him behave?” 

“Oh! Lm not afraid of him now! He is ill. He'll 
keep quiet. His only fear would be that I should go away 
again.” 

“Well then?” 

“Tt is for him to make the first move.” 

“Do you want him to beg pardon?” 

“No, just lift a finger!” 

“And if he doesn’t you won’t budge?” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Pig-headed mule!” 

“No, she-goat!” — 

He went on with his exhortations. She listened in s!- 
lence; she thought to herself that he was right. But she 
was quite determined to remain in the wrong. Fi 

To change the conversation (but she silently broode 
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over it) she spoke of Bette. Her pregnancy had 
ended tragically. ‘The distracted ‘litle Aaa om ia 
foolishly persisted in denying it, when it s plai 
the nose on her face; sh ld t Ra tee 
ace; she could not make up her mind to 
accept ee ae if, a. sad good luck, a fall down- 
stairs had delivered her from i i 
he t, but it was very nearly 

“Who was the rascal?” asked Marc. 

“She didn’t even know, for certain. Kind, weak, sim- 
ple, silly, they took advantage of her as much as they 
liked.” 

“Who?” 

“All of them, Véron, Simon, Chevalier, the whole 
gang. You are the only one who refrained.” 

“My poor Ruche! I understand your hatred.” 

“No, it is wrong even to hate. One must know that 
there is only one law in the jungle: to be the strongest. 
Woe to the underdog!” 

“One can’t be always on the defensive.” 

“Attack then! ‘There is no other choice!” 

“What about us at this moment, Ruche?” 

She came and knelt before him, and Jaid her cheek : 
in his hands: 

“(God's truce,” 

He stroked her head gently: 

“Well, you must take advantage of it. Escape, Ruche. 
Get out of the jungle! You'll end by leaving your bones 
there, your little white bones. It would be pitiful. You 
are much better than you try to make out. It’s no use 
your trying to make me believe it. I don’t believe 
you...” 

Ruche kissed the palm of his hands. 

“But what is wrong with us all? We have all been 
stung...” 
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“Everything is upset. War, wars, the savagery of the 
new times, have destroyed all the old nests and driven the 
ants mad. You, who have the chance, rebuild yours! It 
is the safest. I don’t suppose that you will keep to your 
nest. But you need one. To rebuild you must begin at 
the beginning. Build your cell, then your honeycomb, 
then your hive.” 

Ruche got up, sighed, put on her hat, whistled, stretched 
her arms, and said: 

“Father Marc, you ought to hold the catechism class,” 
She laughed in his face, pulled his nose, and went home. 


She did nothing, she let time slip by. One day she 
came again wearing black gloves: 

“The old man is dead. You were right. I waited too 
long. I am going away. Too late! .. .” 

She spoke without emotion. But he saw her sorrow 
and bitter remorse. 

“What is done is done,” he said, squeezing her hand. 
“Took ahead, my Ruche!” 

“Your Ruche, yes, well, the hive shall be rebuilt. PI 
try. . .. But you, my boy, I am anxious about you, you 
are staying here . . . Promise me, at least, that some day 
you will come and taste it!” 

“Taste what?” 

“Ruche. Me. My family. My home.” 

“JT promise, Ruche. Make your honey!” 

They hugged each other tightly. 


XXXIII 


Marc plunged into the vat once more. He was in that 
fury of youth when “thy heart melteth in the hurricane— 
when all things sound in thee, and thrill, and tremble»? 
that participation in elementary forces which the young 
Prometheus of Frankfort declaimed, with the: wind in 
his hair, in his Wanderers Storm-Son g. Marc, alas! 
had not his magnificent lyrical gift. Still less did he pos- 
sess his privileges of a young grand bourgeois, who knows 
every hunger of the spirit, but never that of the stomach, 
nor the misery of an exhausted body, overworked in the 
struggle for bread. Marc had his feeling of torrential 
force, and of communion with Nature, good or evil: the 
same breed... 


“Fie, whom thou forsakest not, Genius, 
Neither rain nor hurricane 
Shall shake his heart. 
He whom thou forsakest not, Genius, 
Shall sing in the face of the rain cloud, 
Shall sing in the face of the hail storm, 
As thou, O lark, 
As thou, on high... . 


He, whom thou forsakest not, Genius. . . 2” 


The genius—the demon—did not forsake him. He 
flapped his wings, in fury. But (enough of lying, poets! ) 
the lark on high, sings only because it is drunk with grain 
stolen below. You never lacked bread, Prometheus of the 
Main! But, Marc had to seek his, like the sparrows of 
Paris, in the horse-dung. (And even horse-dung is grow- 
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ing rare in a town that reeks with the petrol of motor- 
cars. ) 

He wore himself out, in desperation, never succeeding 
in getting the food and rest indispensable for the subsist- 
ence of a young body, burning at every point. At last 
he managed to secure a temporary job, tiring, and badly 
paid, as placer and adjuster of radio apparatus. (Like 
all boys of his age—even those with the least inclination 
for science—he manipulated “mechanisms” with ease.) 
So he was now enrolled as one of the gang who tend that 
incredible machine for making the cerebral hodge podge 
of the new human race, by cramming it with a medley 
of noises, musical sounds and their vermin (they call them 
parasites) hissings, grindings, rumblings, electric explo- 
sions, ear-splitting whistlings—a Babel tower of sermons 
and advertisements of apothecaries or demagogues, a fair 
in the “did you see me?” market-place of politics and 
hustings, jazz and chorals, quick marches and symphonies, 
juxtaposed, superposed, in two, three, and five layers,— 
a march of bugles and clarions (“Dieu! que paime les 
militaires’), with Beethoven’s Ninth—an election parade 
on a melody by Debussy—or the bawling of a commercial 
traveler of Toulouse, competing with the vocifero of a 
tenor of Milan... That astounding march past of all 


countries, in ranks of waves, which turns the map of 


Europe into a puzzle, in which all languages, all races, 
are kneaded under the roller into a paste, nameless save at 
Capernaum ... But we must remember also—no evil 
without good!—the hallucinated ecstasy of the poor old 
forsaken Schulzes, chained to the hearth, visited in their 
bed by some such heavenly messenger, sent from the far 
corners of the world... 
Marc, overwrought, bound all day to manipulating the 
skins of AEolus, came out of the sound vat with his ears 
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pulsating with vibrations to the pitch of fever. It seemed 
that, like the young Siegfried, his ears had been opened 
to all the quivering of the forest. But this was not th 
beautiful cool woods on the banks of the Sih] heen 
Wagner strained his haunted ears. Marc heard har- 
monies coming from iron bars on a lorry, from lines 
shaken by the heavy tramways, from everything around 
him, from everything he touched, the leaves he turned 
the tinkling of windows that made him jump, the air that 
buzzed in his ears... . No more rest! . . . Not a hole 
of nothingness anywhere to sink into. . . . And is this the 
music of the spheres, promised us by the great liars of 
Greece and Rome, such poor musicians, with their closed 
ears (they heard nothing!). God’s mercy! Who will 
give us back the silence, earless death, and the good 
grave! 

Marc put the finishing touch to his unhinged condi- 
tion by using ether, of which some wicked lad had given 
him a taste. He had spasms, nightmares, an exacerbated, 
disconnected consciousness that lost its ego, or found it 
multiplied, in bits, in giddy swirls, with no fixed point. 
That, after all, is a disease of European consciousness, 
following upon the measureless, uncurbed and fruitless 
supertension of the war years; a disease which the intel- 
lectuals cultivate, as they do all diseases of the mind. (Is 
not mind itself a disease?) It is found from the northern 
seas to those of Africa, in Joyce, Proust, and Pirandello, 
and in all the court players of all the flutes by which the 
bour geocisie-gentilhommiére, the new rich of the mind, are 
kept dancing. The astonishing thing is not that the dis- 
ease should exist, but that the professional thinkers, pro- 
fessors and critics, should content themselves with record- 
ing it, and burning incense before it, to show themselves 
“up to date,” instead of reacting vigorously to save the 
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sanity of the European mind, the guarding of which is the 
reason for their existence. Marc, unattracted by the neu- 
rasthenic snobbery of the Franco-Semitic androgyne with 
the velvety eyes, or by the paralytic shamelessness of the 
Irishman, was more open to the contagion of the disease 
of the disintegrated ego, in the hallucinated Sicilian Piran- 
dello: for in ‘him the disintegration is accompanied by an 
explosive violence which is linked with action and releases 
it. Marc’s temperament was akin to his. But this mental 
delirium—inoffensive in a writer who has a vent for it 
(especially when he has reached maturity), has repercus- 
sions in a young man’s body scarcely formed, feverish, 
undermined, exhausted with work, fasting and torments, 
which may very well endanger his life. 

The brave lad struggled on as best he could, never cry- 
ing mercy, nor asking help. Breathless, with clenched 
fists, half his body bent over the abyss, he looked on at 
the dreadful dissolution of a world in its grave; he in- 
haled the putrefaction exhaled by the corpse of a civiliza- 
tion; nigh to falling with holy horror and asphyxiation, 
but pierced by the shocks of violent eruptions, he waited, 
he called with blind desperate faith, till from the mouth 
of the corpse should rise the straight green ear, seed- 
bearer of the new life, the new world which was to come. 
For it would come! Itmustcome...- < 

“J feel it burning in my loins. I will die or sow it: 
Even though I die, I sow it. It will gush forth! It Hee 
I am, dead or alive, the flood of substance, the flooc Q 
spirit, which renews itself, the eternally Reborn. . - - 


XXXIV 


The little hotel in the Latin 
At night there was the buzzing of a mass of flies. Every- 
thing could be heard from garret to basement: knocking 
at doors, creaking of beds and floors, the idiotic laughter 
of drunken prostitutes, discussions and embraces on the 
mattresses. It seemed as if one shared it all. All for 
each! One was drowned in the sweat of all these bodies, 
One searched for a dry place in the sheets. The whole 
flock had slept in them. 

Marc had drifted there at last, through penury, ex- 
haustion, and even through disgust. There comes a mo- 
ment when disgust ts so intense that you abandon yourself 
to it, and are submerged: there is no more choice between 
the more or the less stinking: both stink. He had chosen 
a room at the end of the passage, farthest from the stair- 
case, the last room but one, where the noise was least; but 
light and air were likewise least. The yellow paned win- 
dow, which was nearly always shut to keep out the nau- 
seating stench, gave onto the dirty wall of a little yard, 
where never a ray of light had lost its way. The last 
room, next to his own, was occupied by a silent woman, 
out all day, like himself, who came home late, shut her- 
self in, worked and read late into the night, and was sleep- 
less like himself (he could hear her slightest movement 
through the partition, thin as paper); she made no noise. 
He would not have known the sound of her voice, if she 
had not spoken, moaned, and even cried out in her sleep. 
A woman’s voice, rapid, broken, with rich, plaintive, angry 
modulations. At first, awakened by this flux of words in a 
language he did not understand, he thought that she was 
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not alone, and rapped angrily on the wall. Then she fell 
silent, and he heard her long afterwards tossing sleep- 
lessly in bed, like himself. He was sorry for his hastiness, 
for he knew too well the value of a few hours’ sleep to 
those in trouble, not to feel remorseful for having de- 
prived another of them. He imagined (not without rea- 
son) that the woman he had awakened from her mono- 
logue, was tense with fear of falling into it again. And 
in truth, the cheeks of the stranger who had suffered the 
shock of the rough awakening, were burning in the dark. 
Not that she cared whether she inconvenienced her neigh- 
bors, or not. She had an absolute contempt for her sur- 
roundings. But she was angry at having betrayed herself 
in her sleep. And she kept herself awake till morning. 

They got used to each other, in time. He forced him- 
self to bear this flow of words in the night; and, in the 
end, he found company in them: the voice was beautiful, 
erave, slightly veiled, sometimes bitter, sometimes sor- 
rowful: he pitied her. Here was another who had borne 
more than her share of life’s burden. He was not aware 
that he was himself a spectacle of the same kind to.the 
other. She could hear him speaking and moving on the 
other side of the wall. But she did not try to wake him; 
and he did not know, when he awoke, that he had spoken. 
Many others in the house spoke and were agitated in their 
dreams, belching formless words, in their snoring. # 
these weary bodies, stewing in the vat of sleep, heavily 
digested their corrupted souls, soiled, wounded, avid an 
worn, crying mercy, or barking after game. 

This night delirium was becoming chronic in Marc’s 
exhausted system. Poor, underfed, in an unhealthy lodg- 
ing, abusing his strength, killing himself with work, a¢- 
fending himself against desire and drained by it, with fire 
in body and brain, struggling to master and produce order 
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truce, in a desert, out of g; ; 

murderous solitude ee is wipe ate 

burning fever, sapping brain and bod mee i oredains 
rest. He had abused th ae go 
used the use of narcotics, and 

soon as he fell asleep, he grew deliri H Rn 
in gleams of consciousness, at the bitte ee as ‘0 
fM atruge'ed desperately to get out. eee 2 
ie Patel Sick, ae Suis by hallucinations is gard, 

: ything sounded, the least thing h : 
bere the k ) ng he touched, the 

i aes on a bauer the pillow, His fever caught 
ve a e : rations and amplified them beyond 

. Iie cried, in anguish: “I am goin re 
eee for several nights; and in ae a read eis 
uf ca ae: of the fever, he camped, helpless, on the 
eee ge rae eh Bien he did not surrender; he sat 

, crying: “No!” tearing th i 

ee neck with his nails, pe arora: 

the door opened. . . . A woman’s hands seized hi 
bag First stupefied, then angry, he tried to shake ee 
off. But they held like a vice. He bent his head, and bit 
them. His teeth sank in the flesh below the thumb. But 
the other hand that held him freed itself and hit him un- 
ae the chin. He let go and found himself lying bewil- 

ered, his head thrown back on the pillow; and a young 

woman bending over him, with one knee on the edge of 
the bed, to steady herself, holding his neck and saying in 
a crooning voice: 

“Peaés, my iboy!?? », 

_ She had brown eyes flecked with red. He stared, hypno- 
tized, at the red flames in the iris. Then his stupefied 
glance fell on the hand near his face. It was small and 
muscular, the skin golden brown, with the pale line of a 
scar above the thumb. His feverish sense of smell per- 
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ceived with mingled avidity and disgust the Glider 
odor of the skin. With a last burst of energy, he br ac 
nis body, to free himself, but he could not mes oe ed 
very red in the face, his mouth open, Sand a ¢ 2 : 
a fish out of water; he cast a look of oe appeal to 
the eves with the reddish sparks, and pri oe 
He was naked, his ae lying rae ee irty, iy 
1 o hanging down on : 
etene Picea ascent her arms under the see and ea 
loins of the young forsaken body, laid : a es ne 
dirty sheets, examined it, and felt his eae i oo 
went back to her room to fetch her own pl 


head, and installed herself. 


XXXV 


She was of middle height, on the short side, frail in ap- 
pearance but not in reality: thin but robust; with a strong 
frame, a flat bosom, but wide hips, and muscular arms. 
She had a pale complexion, a wide countenance, a round : 
bony head and the face of a cat which will never be domes- 
ticated. Her eyes were steady—never troubled, even 
when trouble was upon her: there was stone in them. And 
hard was the curve of the willful mouth, with the lower 
lip rather full and sometimes bitten, and shadowed by bit- 
ter memories and implacability. Her whole being exhaled 
an energy which seized, distressed and bound one to her. 
(It did not do to depend on it too far! The energy was 
subject to eclipse. Her soul was periodic. . . .) 

She was a Russian, a refugee in Paris. When she 
drifted there, two years previously, she was twenty. She 
was sixteen at the outbreak of the Revolution. Between 
seventeen and twenty she had lived through twenty lives 
—and how many deaths? She had been swept along in 
the torrent of civil war. At eighteen, a child herself, she 
was a mother; and in the Ukraine at one of the assaults on 
Ekaternoslav, by a band from Makhno, she saw her child, 
her little boy, killed at her breast. At nineteen she was 
dragged along in the rout of Wrangel’s army, and endured 
the abominable stages of the exodus through Turkey, the 
atrocious shame of the bargain made by Europe’s hospi- 
tality with these human flocks, which the European reac- 
tion first made use of, pushed into the abyss, and then 
abandoned. She had known the hysterical hatred which 
thirsts to avenge and to inflict suffering in turn. She had 

known the shocks of frenzied revolt against cruelty which 
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had made her execrate her own party as enemies. She 
had known the excesses of a body delirious and worn out 
with suffering. She had known hours of self-loathing and 
horror of the world; hours of life vomited, and existence 
an impossibility. And she had known, inexplicably, com- 
plete oblivion of all she had seen and lived through—and 
the pitiless beginning again. Those terrible years were a 
bewildering whirlwind which had left no conscious trace. 
A clean sweep during the day! The nights took their re- 
venge. The past had become an hallucinated dream. She 
kicked it behind her. She said to herself: “Who was it?” 
She had left behind her a trail of worn-out, soiled, mur- 
dered egos! The new ego trampled them underfoot. 
She spat on life, in vain. Life lived in her, and willed to 
live. She was a broad-hipped woman of twenty-two. 
Her father held the chair of the History of Law, at 
the University of Kazan, a highly respected representative 
of the old intelligentsia which had been the stepping stone 
of the Revolution, and which the Revolution had imme- 
diately outstripped, broken, and thrown into the worst 
reaction. Ina few weeks the “intelligence” of Russia had 
leapt, like a demented compass, from Kerensky to Den- 
ikine, from revolutionary socialism to indelible collusion 
with the white counter-revolution. They had had no time 
to get their breath, and find their way: led astray by trou- 
ble and fury, blinded by the hurricane, they found them- 
selves, with stupefaction, among those they looked upon 
as dirt beneath their feet; but it was too late to free them- 
selves, they were held fast by clots of blood; even their 
tongues were tied. There was no other course than to 
sink into the quagmire, till they could see and feel no 
more, until they died. Fedor Volkoff had the good for- 
tune to die at the first steps upon his way of the seat 
(The cross is not for the just alone; the Christ had tw 
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ae ae made mistakes for His companions on the 
g ) Taken prisoner in trying to escape, he let him- 
self be shot, without a word, forgiving neither his en 
emies, his friends, nor himself—with clenched teeth, curs- 
ing the world—darkness at last! . 

There was also a young brother between fourteen 
and fifteen, who adored Assia? and shared her dreams of 
love and genius. At the first signal of assembly he went 
off with a band of mad young schoolboys, like himself 
scarcely armed, to fight the Bolsheviks: they were all ex. 
terminated. 

Assia followed on the road of the fugitives alone, eve 
station marked by suffering and shame. More than a 

° once 
she was on the brink of suicide. She would have given up 
her soul, at every halt in the desperate flight, if the rage 
for life in the body of the young, and the delirium it 
sends to their brain, had not covered her eyes with a red 
veil, and set their spurs in her sides. She knew it. She 
willed it. She was suffocated with contempt and self- 
loathing. And since contempt must be swallowed to live, 
she gorged herself with it. 

When, at last, she reached the western haven—the 
sandy coast between the cliffs, where the wreckers were 
robbing the shipwrecked of their spars—Paris, the sound- 
ing seashore where the crabs, thrown up by the ocean, 
were piled in a basket, devouring each other—she went 
to earth apart. At her first contact with the emigrants 
who had pitched their camp there at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, she had drawn back with cold repulsion: they 
were more foreign to her than the foreigner; they had 
lost all touch with life; they knew and understood noth- 
ing; and they went on perorating, arguing, and pronoun- 
cing, never perceiving that they were dead. Every time 
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she saw them she felt this recoil of bewildered repulsion: 
“Dead . . . they are dead . . . How can they not fee] 
it?...” They did feel it, in a desperate convulsion, 
Howling, they called on God, the Devil, the Tsar, and 
death—death for their own people, for others, for all hu- 
manity. Since Europe, since the world, would not save 
them, Europe and the world must die with them. And 
the lust of murder took possession of their brains, which 
were sinking into mystic madness, and the delirium of al- 
cohol. Assia fled from them, she hated their babbling, 
their frenzy and their uselessness. She fled. She hated 
everything that reminded her of her past. She had 
plunged into the vast gulf of solitude, vastest in the heart 
of a great city. That city understood these Russians that 
it sheltered no better than the Russians—than she herself 
—understood the city they despised, though they dwelt 
within it. Assia was apart from the living. She felt as 
though she belonged to a submerged world. in 
But she could not be submerged. She was of inde- 
structible substance: the form alone can change. Like 
those submarine lives which adapt themselves to ey 
pressure, she would have seen without eyes, and ana 
without lungs. Nothing had power to dislodge her be- 
fore her hour; perhaps, not even her own will. = 
She had held out for two years in almost complete isola- 
tion, with no resources, living by incredible chance ee 
some days on an apple stolen from a shop front, o pa 
days on nothing; or when she had earned any sa 3 
would eat enough for half a week in a day, with the ba 
acity of a young she-wolf; she had the Cossack ee 
which is tightened or distended according to se ee 
has anything to put into it or not. Incapable o sie bie 
effort, when she put her shoulder to the wheel she a 
work of a whole gang; no task could daunt her; 


he a ometimes on 
ome, she did not go to bed but 
sat reading till dawn, on a sagging chair, = her clothes 


y taking off her shoes to cool 


But sometimes she would drop the job, without excusi 
herself, and stay in bed all day, ins on her back, a 
her knees drawn up, day-dreaming, thinking of nothing 
thinking of everything, with knitted brows, littering her 
crumpled sheets with cigarette ash. Then, at long in- 
tervals, she would get a sudden longing to mix with hu- 
man beings. She would run about all night, without any 
definite goal, going into noisy places, cabarets, and dance 
halls, but in her own fashion, like a wild dog that sniffs, 
passes, and makes off again into the night. She had not 
the least coquetry, but a barbaric taste for color. No man 
would ever have dreamed of smiling at it. Expression 
and movement gave her style. The apparition never 
passed unnoticed. Other women sneered, thought her 
ugly, pulled her to pieces. It was no use. They raged, 
or they knew perfectly well that there was not a man 
that was not thrilled by her passing. She could have 
lived by her body had she chosen. And no prejudices 
restrained the thin, ardent, famished body, which had 
nothing further to learn from life. Not once did she 
sell it. Nor even, for nothing, did she suffer her starving 
body to embrace another. She felt a dumb horror of the 
past and a Savage rancor against all that her body had 
endured; suffering, revolt, rage against her nature; an 
unavowed need of expiation, the incurable wound in the 
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side of a proud healthy being, outraged by shameful life. 
The effect of such a wound is exactly the same as that 
of religious renunciation. The body punished itsel f for 
the sufferings and affronts it had endured. During those 
two years of dreadful solitude in Paris she constrained 
herself to ascetic chastity. The whole world could not 
have forced her to break her unformulated vow. Not 
even the pangs of starvation which tormented her for 
more than one night. On the contrary! the more necessity 
squeezed her ribs, the more she hardened herself in her re- 
fusal. She was defended by the fierce pride of the van- 
quished; she had but this one pledge to guard, to save 
her from touching the ground with her shoulders; and 
she was sworn never to surrender it, even in the direst 
want—though she did not at all attach the same value to 
it as did the old morality. It was the sign of the last rem- 
nant of her liberty. In her suspicious dread lest it should 
be torn from her, this godless creature condemned herself 
to a parched and loveless desert, like some grim, obstinate 
monk of olden times. on 
She sought compensation for her famine in a strange in- 
tellectualism, intermittent, but, by fits, as tormenting as 
bodily hunger; the satisfaction of the former relieved the 
latter. Then she would spend hours reading an uncut 
book before the door of a library in the arcades of the 
Odéon, swept by the icy Winter blast; and the warmly clad 
salesmen, stamping their feet for warmth, let her alone; 
they had got to know her, and she cheered their eyes. 
When she had read the book she scrupulously replaced it 
exactly where she had found it; but she had a ae 
hidden in her sleeve, which she used as a paper-kni ey 
when the salesman’s back was turned. In this way she 
read whole books, treatises,—certain pamphlets by saree 
whom in her three years’ flight from the Revolution s 
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had only known by furious clamor, as one of the seven 


heads of the Dragon. She spent more than one day taking 


in each chapter, page by page. She took good 
steal the book, as she stole t good care not to 


greengrocers’ stalls, 
y t was she whose wrist he 
had seized on a certain day, before the shop in rue Cau- 

She would not have had the slightest scruple 
about stealing a book she hungered after, too, if it had 
not meant that she would lose the opportunity of return- 
ing to eat hay from the library hay-rack, She might very 
well have torn out a page or two from the book she was 
reading. She was one of those dangerous barbarians (all 
women belong, more or less, to that category) who, in 
their eagerness to appropriate some scrap of knowledge 
would not hesitate to damage some precious book, bor- 
rowed from a library.—Well, why not? Books are made 
for me to eat.—But since she had to make sure of her 
food for the morrow—the crumbs under the bookseller’s 
table—prudence forced her to be as careful as himself of 
the books she handled. There was mutual trust between 
them, 

Then she would go home to chew the cud of her hay, 
brain full and stomach empty. And she chewed the dry 
peel and pips of yesterday’s orange to cheat the pangs of 
hunger. bs 

After two years of this heroic Lenten fare, varied by 
occasional chance meals, she was not dead, she had made 
herself a new life. She had the extraordinary elasticity 
of the Slavs, taught by the ages to suffer all things, and 
endure, and the miraculous power of resurrection of elect 
souls. (When I say “soul” I say “body”: there are bodies 
that it would seem age and death never touch: never a 
wound nor a stain: when they are worn out, the old sheath 
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is dissolved and falls, and a new one is exposed to 
view....) The female soul isa film. Souls succeed each 
other, turn (are turned) like pictures. Souls, often 
strangers to each other. Even the most stable, even an 
Annette, have seen this unfolding in themselves, more 
than once. But never in an Annette, and rarely in a west- 
ern woman, is there such definite cleavage between one soul 
and another. In Assia’s case there was a total eclipse of 
the reigning soul, in an instant: complete oblivion; and an- 
other soul, other desires appeared; they did not astonish 
her, she identified herself with them at once; they were 
hers, she was theirs, while the eclipse lasted. Then she 
would find herself on level ground, without shock or sur- 
prise, in the first psyche she had left. It was a permanent 
danger. But also assurance and repose. Since the first 
soul came back! (One was sure of it...) And while 
it was submerged it had recovered strength and freshness; 
it arose, as from a bed, after a good sleep... . 

Thus Assia, without ties, home, God, illusions, or any 
of those things by which we live, lived on, unbreakable, 
the bow restrung each morning, firm and new, for each 
day’s chase. Of the overwhelming experiences of life with 
which her mind and skin had come in contact, the skin had 
kept no taint, nor the mind a taste for nothingness. She 
was thoroughly healthy. Vainly did reason undermine 
everything: instinct unearthed the young future from the 
ruins. Her free, unrestrained critical faculty and the 
savage health of her nature, which always made straight 
for the goal, without subterfuge, had gradually brought 
her closer to the conceptions of the new Russia; at first 
without her being conscious of it, and then: “What do I 
care? I go my way; dogs have a right to the road 
too! . . 2? When she met someone who had come from 
Russia—an old school-friend now a Communist, a typist at 
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the Soviet Emb Se Tiere 
spiritual nae pl eoiee recognized her own 
quished, holdi a dec 
Hee qchethes a ore against defeat, refused to admit it 

she i : 
this refugee saw ae a the ae selena 

Aa _th gees and the West 
and the whole moral and social world with th 4 
Russian of revolutionary Russia. Her individ Se cay 
which had been increased by the solitude fe ‘ a 
chief obstacle to her participation init. The a oe 
of her life had imprinted this indelible ieee 
her nature, which in its very depths would have ai ad 
to mingle with those human masses in fusion. lence ties 
intermittent attacks of feverish and torpid nostalgia 
ae came the days I have mentioned, when she lay 
meee hs in bed. And it was then that the invisible pres- 
1er young neighbor had gradually filtered through 
the partition. In the inertia of her recumbent body the 
sense of hearing was sharpened; like the antennz of a 
giant insect it plunged through the cracks into Marc’s 
room. It groped about, exploring it, till bit by bit it re- 
constructed the lair and the animal. The latter—I mean 
Marc—deceived by the silence next door, betrayed him- 
self, never suspecting that his every movement was felt: 
the blind tenacious antenne searched him from head to 
foot. Marc’s fever did not soliloquize in dreams only. 
When he thought he was alone he kept no watch upon its 
seething; it sent forth passionate apostrophes, summits of 
phrases rising from the shadow-like crests of waves in 
the sun, dialogues between Jacob and the Angel. The 
alert hearing plunged, like a sea-gull through the sunlit 
foam of the mounting words, to the bottom of his heart. 
At first she fixed her attention only on the tone of the 
voice and the image of the mouth evoked by the voice, as 
the odor evokes the fruit; then from the mouth on all the 
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rest of the body which she tried to reconstruct in the dark, 
She smelled it out not from attraction, but by female an- 
imal instinct, and idleness. When she had finished her 
inspection, and by smell, touch and taste had taken pos- 
session of the being next door, she had the wish, but with 
no haste, to verify by sight the individual she had con- 
structed. She did not seek him, but one evening she met 
him on the stairs; she managed so that he did not see her 
in the dusk, but she saw him, and, at a glance, she recog- 
nized the young man of rue Caumartin, the wolf-trap 
which had closed on her wrist, and then set her free. (At 
this moment bending over the bed, where Marc lay, burn- 
ing with fever, she was looking at it, the beautiful young 
hand, with the long fingers that had held her in a vice, 
and she caressed it.) As to the rest, the real image did not 
seem to her very different from that which she had created. 
In such cases, the real is so instantly substituted for the 
imaginary that the mind is deceived into thinking that it 
has never seen otherwise. 

But it is certain that from that moment she was more 
interested in her neighbor than ever; and she followed his 
destiny with a more penetrating eye of hearing. She was 
struck by the seriousness of that young life, and her per- 
sonal experience threw open to her the secret recesses 0 
that inhuman solitude, like her own, the sufferings to 
which stoical pride forbade access. Now that she forced 
herself to keep awake part of the night, so as not to betray 
the secrets of her sleep, she followed those of the other's 
sleep, and the rising tide of fever. She saw the unavolc- 
able illness hovering like a hawk, over the young body, 
circling round it in ever narrowing circles. She was wait- 
ing for the hour to intervene. The hour had come. She 


entered. 


XXXVI 


She had seen enou 


h of sick ; 
rible exodus, when s : ckness in the years of the hor- 


he was swept along in the wake of 
disbanded army; she had tended often enough ai 


hazard means—in most abject misfortune—- i 
ies and shames of wounded bodies fee ay fle tad 
her unprepared. She decided that it was useless to call 
in a doctor; she thought herself equal to the occasion 
Marc could get well or die on her hands just as well as on 
those of the Faculty. Besides, judging him by herself 
. >] 
she thought the first thing was to spare him the hospital 
and the hospital would be the first thing a doctor would or. 
der ... No! when we die, we want to die alone. It is 
the last luxury. 

She used powerful counter-irritants. She applied mus- 
tard plasters to his thighs, and ice to his head. She 
watched, fed, and washed him. No sick room service dis- 
gusted her. The room was dirty and the air vitiated; the 
light from the window onto the yard was blocked by the 
opposite wall, which was so close that by leaning out one 
could touch its leprous surface. The corner room where 
the Russian lodged had the benefit of an outlook on the 
street. Assia opened—forced—the inner door between 
the two rooms, and carried the patient into her own. He 
was taller than herself; his long thin legs and one hand 
dragged on the floor: he looked like a young Christ being 
carried to the tomb. Assia walked, supported on her 
pillars, her strong straddled thighs, her lower lip raised, 
her mouth tight shut, her brows knitted, and her severe 
eyes brooding over the body delivered to her arms. Some- 
thing maternal stirred in her arid breast, from which the 
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milk of human kindness had been torn away with the 
mouth of the murdered child. The dried-up spring 
gushed forth again in heart-beats. She installed the un. 
conscious man in her own bed. During the following 
night, when in a gleam of consciousness he opened his eyes 
calling “Mother!” as one drowning, he saw that he Was 
in a strange room, and, bending over him, a beautiful 
consoling mouth that said pityingly: “Yes, my boy . . .» 
and kissed his dry lips. 

She cleaned out the other room. During the weeks 
preceding his illness, dirt had accumulated and papers 
were strewn in every corner. She had time to sort them 
during her night watches. There were many letters 
among them. She read them. The man in her bed was 
her prey—for the moment; but only the present moment 
counts: past and future are nothing. All the spoils of 
the prisoner were part of the booty. 

Many letters were from the “Mother.” From her 
firm, flowing handwriting, that swept along with wide, 
rhythmic wings, like a bird sure of its way, Annette arose. 
Her passionate face outlined itself, in the dark room, in 
the depths of Assia’s eyes. With every page turned, by 
the invader’s hand, the proud tender outline grew clearer. 
Soon they stood face to face, taking each other’s measure. 
They did not speak. Refolding the letters, Assia dis- 
cerned the unknown woman. She valued her energy of 
love and combat: the vital force. She was competent to 
judge, she made no mistake about it. She valued the 
man, lying in the next room, more in that this woman 
had brought him forth. J, 

From the mother’s letters she reconstructed those ot 
the son. She penetrated to the inmost recesses of that 
sensitive heart, ever at strife, to his fits of anger against 
the world, and himself; his fundamental purity and daily 
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impurity, which made him ra re wi aaa, 
ee oe hpioee: which ride etary ator 
i sae acl - ‘ And to the frank intimacy with 
eee es oa virile understanding calmed him, and 
to himself. She felt jealous of the wo 

—and, to her, it was the first sign that she loved ea 

She Perceived the sign. Nothing that her s ae 
ture tried to hide ever escaped her. She siete he 
ae aoe ee arty beside the bed, nace. 

a) still s 1 i 

In spite of all her care, Ge edie eee 
A fatal issue threatened. Assia’s hand caressed the Ga 
ing brow, then slipping between the sheets ene 
ean his feet. She reflected, glanced at the letters left 
yas se the table. She went out, and telegraphed to his 
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Annette was in England with Timon. When she re- 
ceived the brief, brutal, unsigned telegram, she swayed. 
Timon took it from her and read it—she had not strength 
to speak; and the hard man, who would have seen a nation 
die without flinching, showed an unexpected kindness. In 
her distraction, Annette was flinging on her coat, to rush 
to the nearest station, forgetting money, passport, luggage 
—everything. He held her back affectionately and made 
her sit down. 

teComes my child! Don’t lose your head! Get ready, 
but calmly. You will be with your boy inside of four 
hours.” se 

And he telephoned to the aerodrome, that his airplane 
should be got ready at once. He went with Annette, in 
his car, to the aviation ground, On the way he reassured 
her with rough good-nature which touched but did not 
convince her. At parting, he was more moved than he 

ed to show. He said: 
You will save him. But when you have saved him, 
come back! Shall I hold out till then?” 

His words frightened her, but the fear was far away, 
she was taken up with other thoughts. She said: 

“Nothing threatens you . . .” 

He replied: 

“Myself. When I am alone with myself. ee 
very well. Would I have held out till to-day, wit 

ou?” 2 
: He saw that the woman’s thoughts were far away. He 
id: td 
wv eWell, thank you! You have done more than I cout 
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expect of you. And don’t rememb ae 
that have soiled your eS er all the things in me 


“I rem i i 
fae eae our friendship. That has always had 

“Well, then, put yours in mine!” 

She pressed his hands. The engine of the airplane was 
roaring. She looked at the man with the athlete’s face 
that seemed battered with blows, marked by the brutal 
fingers of passions (some noble, and some vile, not one 
that did not answer to the roll] call), the bull forehead 
the heavy eyes, with murky glance drinking in her image, 
that they might be soaked in it like a sponge. She lifted 
her face to his, and said: 


“Let us kiss each other!” 


The door of the room was open. Assia did not worry 
about anyone’s coming in. There was nothing there to 
steal, And the neighbors were nothing to her. But when 
she saw the mother walk in (she recognized her at a 
glance), she was surprised; she had not expected her so 
soon. No words were exchanged. Annette went straight 
to the bed, without stopping to take off her coat, and then 
threw herself upon her boy. But in the fashion known to 
mothers: the arms impulsive, and the hands as gentle as 
a breeze caressing the burnt stalks in a field. The fevered 
limbs seemed to find relief in their touch. The sufferer’s 
lips moved. He sighed. Annette carefully laid the burn- 
ing head she had raised back on the pillow. As she turned 
away, to take off her things, she saw the other woman, 
who had stayed there, determined not to yield up her 
place. Brief glances crossed, straight and keen. Annette 
said: 

“Did you send me the telegram, Madame?” 

Assia said, without moving her head: 


ed 
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ce held out her hand, Assia took it. There was no 
warmth in their handclasp. They were signing the com- 
pact. Annette went into the next room, with a gesture 
inviting Assia to follow her. 

&“c 3 earth? . 

hoor ne natural rights. But they clashed with 
those that Assia had arrogated to herself. _ And her in- 
stinct reared against the involuntarily imperious voice and 
gesture. For a few seconds there was a silent encounter 
of wills between the two women. They were scarcely 
conscious of it, but their strength was tense, like a horse 
under the hand that pulls at the reins. Then the ue 
yielded. Assia spoke. She briefly related the oe 
the illness. She said nothing about the gt cai 
might or might not exist between herself and Marc: 
she took a secret pleasure in letting the other know t a 
«+ was her bed in which her son lay asleep. Annette’s 
quick eye had taken in the two rooms while Assia as 
speaking; she had no doubt whatever that ee ye 
Marc’s mistress. To her unprejudiced mina, seraey 
moment, Assia was a stranger no longer. Her - eee 
softened. Assia did not understand the reason. a 
mained hard and cold, before the grave eyes tna 

j er: 

o The jie women did not think of trying to aeagaran 
each other. There was this man to save. _ They eae 
themselves in his defense. They pooled their eee . 
Annette was struck by the maturity of Assia a ais 
sureness with which she put it into practice. esi. 
woman did what was necessary with cool prompt ie sa 
without hesitation. Not one false move, nor ae a eee 
In the mother’s presence she behaved as ee ass 
alone, performing the most private offices Wi 
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barrassment, handling the pitiful helples 

hospital bed the suffering flesh is the s aT ye 
Annette, shocked and captivated, observed this apparent 
inhumanity, and recognized its efficacious rightness. She 
herself resigned the lead, obeying with docility when the 
other woman said curtly: 


“Come! Support this leg! Raise his back! Don’t 
yousseer’.. ..? 

Though she herself was used to nursing-—what woman 
in Europe did not Jearn during the War?—her hands be- 
trayed her emotion as she touched her son’s body. She 
admired the calm precision of Assia’s movements, This 
calmness suprised her all the more, that she had imme- 
diately read the violence and passions written in that face; 
before Assia had definitely recognized and accepted it, 
Annette knew, by passing flashes on that face, that this 
woman had taken possession of her son. 

They shared the watches between them. Each in turn 
was on duty by Marc’s bedside, and then took her share 
of rest. Assia, who had been up several nights, slept like 
a log. Annette had time for thought as she listened to the 
fevered breathing of the two—one irregular and jerky, 
the other quick and heavy, as if making haste to eat its 
share. And actually, at the appointed hour of her watch, 
Assia woke up suddenly and returned to her post at Marc’s 
bedside, forcing Annette to take her place on the bed she 
had just left, still warm from her hallucinated sleep. 


NXAVHI 


When Marc recovered consciousness, after several 
anxious days, his still-bewildered glance grew clear when 
it fell upon the tender face of his mother. He smiled at 
her, and this gave her delight. But the seeking glance 
met, over Annette’s shoulder, the puckered brow and red- 
flecked eyes of Assia, and stopped, surprised, groping, 
questioning, trying to understand; and returned to the 
mother’s eyes that read the question. Assia, standing be- 
hind her, had not spoken... So they did not know 
each other? She watched in silence. Assia’s jealous re- 
serve made it impossible to question her. She continued 
to move Marc on his pillow, and manage him, as though 
she had rights over him. Marc submitted silently, not 
daring to ask questions, fascinated by this presence which 
he could not explain, seeking the key of the enigma in 
the few conscious moments of his nights of fever. He 
had a strange fear that if he asked a question the appari- 
tion would vanish. After fruitless efforts his mind picked 
up the scent. A light shone in the darkness. But he 
wanted to make sure, and his mother’s presence hindered 
him from verifying it. At last, he took advantage of a 
moment when she was farther off, and Assia was bending 
over him to whisper: 

“You are my next door neighbor 

She said: 

“You come from next door. You are in my room.” 

He had not noticed it. His eyes traveled round the 
room. The warm blood rushed to his head, which was 
still weak, and reddened his brow. Assia laid her firm 


hand upon it: 
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“Come now! Keep sti 
5 : til]! . 
And still bein. 2 = 3 You can think another day.” 


she explained matters, ; » as if to shake up the pillows 
no reply: Ts, in a few curt words that admitted 
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There was no air in that room, J 


Now shutup! .. . Ther carried you in here. 


€ is nothin 
Ae £& more to th ? 
€ spoke brusquely, under her breath, ear eel 


heard the imperio 
pillow in Sea identi Pe er he nailed to the 
ing around, met the other seein tne Assia, turn- 
What did she care! She had nothi ape a nn 
did not care to speak. And Annett eae ae 
waited until the stranger should oe oe oe 

So they remained, all three, watching Sa ene i 
out explaining themselves. Marc studied th ee he 
was slowly enveloping him with an inexpli chile at 
Each feature, separately, was strange to ae td : me 
hostile 3 the whole was like an inextricable net cehicains 
over his will, mesh by mesh. It irritated him. He kept 
on trying to discover the reason for it; he added up his 
criticisms, and the total always differed from the of of 
units. And he found that he would not have wished to 
change anything or to efface a single detail. For this 
woman was not like others who are loved for a mouth, a 
nose, a bosom—piecemeal. She existed, and was loved 
or hated for the whole, the unique animal, with no counter- 
part, which she was, and which imposed itself by force 
of being. And every detail of her, beautiful or ugly— 
perhaps the ugly especially—was the more binding in 
that it was her mark, designating her... “You... 
And none other . . .” 

By tacit agreement he spoke to her directly as little as 
possible; and he never risked addressing her as zu, as she 
continued to address him, with insolent familiarity—it 
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seemed like a note of defiance. They made use of An- 
nette as a channel of communication. Both had good ears 
to overhear from one room to the other what each one 
said when alone with the mother. But as Assia knew this, 
she set a guard upon herself, and eluded Annette’s patient 
efforts to get to know her. She was very ingenious in 
escaping, but without rudeness; for she was won by An- 
nette’s cordiality and sincere eyes. She disengaged her- 
self by supple turns which opened perspectives for a mo- 
ment; but they vanished before they could be explored, 
and only increased the uncertainty. But the disappoint- 
ment of the young listener was made up for by the pleas- 
ure he derived from the melodious, rhythmic voice. It 
was more beautiful and full of savor than the most beautj- 
ful body. He enjoyed it, with closed eyes, as though on 
his lips and under his hands. It was warm and charged 
with voluptuousness. Then, when she came back to his 
bed-side, this woman who called him ¢w and treated him 
roughly, with gentle hands that set him on fire, he turned 
his back to her, to escape the temptation to force open 
her obstinate mouth, and enter into it. 

When he was alone with his mother he was less able 
to dissimulate. Convalescence, and desire which rose with 
the sap in the young limbs, laid him naively open to her 
eyes. Perhaps, secretly, he was not sorry that the eyes 
of the unknown woman could plunge in, over his mother's 
shoulder, though he seemed to be speaking to her alone. 
Annette was not taken in. Her son’s overflowing oe 
fidences were only half for her... “Young a 
There! I kiss you half for her and half for myself. Bu 
that’s not what you want .. .” 

Marc talked about himself, himself and himself. a 
He was not boasting. He told the good and the a 
about himself. But he spoke with bitter and insatia 
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would not, or could not, admit it, was eage 
offering himself to the obstinately close. 


played and confessed with a headlong sincerity that moved 
the two women, and made them smile (“Poor little 
puppy”), there was nothing spoiled, only the mud of 
the gutter on his coat (“come here and let me wash 
youl . . .”); but the body remained quite new, like that 
of a new-born babe. Convalescence contributed to this, 
for convalescence is a new birth... . Assia, making no 
sign, thrilled silently, in the next room. Her hands itched 
with longing to touch that impudent young body. She 
loved the bold candid boy’s sincerity, like a mountain tor- 
rent, with its contradictory twists and turns, Assia her- 
self lived perpetually in these contradictions of thought 
and—still more—of opposing instincts which fight for 
Possession of the being and expose it to the most unfor- 
tunate adventures. But she was used to this state, she 
made the best of it: it was her nature. Marc persisted in 
trying to escape from it and bruised himself against the 
walls. Assia’s bitter indifference, born of contempt for 
herself, and life whose mad events had stamped her with 
that characteristic, was in love with the tragic seriousness 
With which the boy took the game. She wanted to rock 
him against her breast, the great silly, violent and true to 
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the point of absurdity, whom one loved for his absurdity 

She was akin to him by their common mental isolation, 
their detachment from their environment, the error and 
vanity of which they had seen through. Even as she had 
destroyed the bridge between herself and all her camp of 
Russian refugees, yet was unable to pass to the other camp 
of those who had killed her people, hunted and outraged 
her, and whom she hated with all the violence of her 
trampled pride, so Mare rejected with fury all the move- 
ments of his own French generation, all that youth with its 
incoherence, frivolity, selfishness, opportunism, cyni- 
cism and hypocrisy; lies of art, thought, action, and 
politics; false “intellectualism,” false “realism,” false 
“Furopeanism,” all the masks and lies of servility—“In- 
telligence Service!”—of impotence and interestedness, he 
denounced and laid bare. 

He was atrociously unjust, and it would have been use- 
less to convince him of it; he knew it, he meant to be. 
He had suffered too much from it all, he had shared in 
it; he needed to avenge himself, to tear his skin free from 
its glue. Annette did not try to argue. She said: 

“It is the bad blood escaping; relieve your feelings! 
. . . Cut your teeth! Cut them on me, if it does you 
good! It will not be the first time that you have bitten 
my breast.” 

Assia would not have refused to let him bite hers. The 
cruel young teeth pleased her; they could hate and love 
—like her own. Mare’s injustice, which she was capable 
of recognizing, was more akin and warmly welcome to 
her than the balancing tricks of those monkcys on the 
tightrope who preach money and success. A Frenchman 
who tore the veils of hypocrisy from his mother F'rance— 
no! not mother, stepmother—with such vengeful inde- 
cency was no such common animal. No doubt the F rench 
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1 Moral sense, in the most gifted of that ti 
preciated like a connoi ye 
) nnoisseur this self-exposure, bold scru- 
tiny, and naked soul. She was not without suspicion th 
1t was bared for h ree 
or her benefit. And that was true. An ob- 
scure animal instinct drove Marc to let himself be seen 
and smelt at, by her whom he desired. . . . “I show my- 
self naked. You, show yourself! . , .” 
She heard the call. She was stirred by warm gusts of 
longing to answer it, to strip herself and cry: “Look!” 
She knew him more thoroughly than he knew her. 
Nothing of him was hidden from her. Every detail of his 
body was impressed upon her eyes. And now that re- 
newed life was rising in his body, it flowed into the dupli- 
cate her eyes had taken, The impress burned. The pris- 
oner was taking his turn. He was growing troublesome. 
The man and the woman—the two children—watched 
each other with sidelong glances that caught every move- 
ment. And now silently (Marc had grown silent, waiting 
the answer to his call) they heard desire rising within 
them. The sharpened hearing of the convalescent heard 
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it rising in the woman, But as the latter felt it she grew 
harder and more reserved, 

And one night the man felt certain that the woman 
would betray her secret. She hovered round him, she 
drew near, then moved away—dusk was creeping into the 
room, Annette went out, they were alone—the woman 
hesitated, made up her mind, came suddenly, bent over 
him, as often before, to re-arrange the sheets: but this 
time he was sure that her arms would go round him, that 
her mouth would swoop like a hawk, and with loins tense 
and bristling flesh, he waited, ready to bite... 

With 2 sudden movement, she drew herself up, backed 
to the wall, leant against it and said coldly: 

“You are cured. It is time we each went back to our 
own room.” 

He was astounded—struck dumb with amazement. 
Then anger restored speech. He flung his legs out of 
bed, and said in a choking voice: 

“This very instant.” 

She shrugged her shoulder without moving. 

“To-morrow will do.” 

“Why wait?” 

She made no move to stop him. He was already walk- 
ing across the room dragging the sheets after him, catch- 
ing his bare feet in them in his rage. Annette came back. 
She was surprised. Marc said: 

“Tt is settled.” 

Assia’s impenetrable silence acquiesced. Annette did 
not insist, she was quick at reading. She said: 

“Very well! The moving won’t take long. We have 
only to change the sheets.” 

“Why change them?” said Assia. “These sheets, of 
those... We are past being so particular.” 

In his cold rage, Marc was grateful to her. He had al- 
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turned his back to the company more insulting. And he 

_Annette, smiling at the two sulke : p 

still leant, frowni IB, abslist the wall S; said to Assia, who 

“My child, we have abused your h 
fully. Forgive us! I can never love 
you have done for my son.” 

Assia growled: 

“TPve done nothing .. .” 
hs was touched to the heart by that voice—by those 

“You have saved him,” said Anne 
arms. Assia threw herself into deere ‘f as 
head in the mother’s bosom. It was impossible be 
the obstinate head. Annette could only ae her hae ig 
cee ee 
healthier lodging.” Poe 

“T think so too,” said Assia. 

Marc growled: 

“There’s plenty of time!” 

“Why wait?” said Assia with pursed lips. 

Marc, in a fury, noticed that she retorted in the very 
words he had used himself. 

“Very well!” he said, “to-morrow then!” 

“Give me time to find a room!” said Annette. 

“Tt’s found,” said Assia, “I know of a room vacant in 
the rue de Chatillon which an acquaintance of mine has 
had to leave within the last few days. I'll show it to you, 
if you like.” 

“We'll see about it to-morrow,” said Annette. 

She held out her hand to Assia, who withdrew into her 
own room and shut the door. Annette cast an ironical 
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glance of pity at her son, and said good-night to him, tak- 
ing care not to notice his bad temper. She went back to 
the room which she had taken in the same hotel, two 
floors below. 

Marc was left alone. He had time to brood over his 
vexation; and even to louse all pride and feel nothing but 
sorrow. But desire remained. It changed into a raging 
thirst. The spring was there, close at hand. Only a 
wall separated him from it. A wall of rubbish, a wall of 
obscure misunderstanding. But to-morrow it would be a 
whole town. He did not give himself time to think. His 
hand knocked at the wall. He regretted it the next mo- 
ment; he wanted to call out: “Don’t come!” He was 
saved the trouble. She did not come. All was still on the 
other side of the wall. Marc gnawed at his fists, sheep- 
ish, and indignant. He waited ... Night drew on. 
Night had come. Above the roofs, the shrill clock of the 
Sorbonne struck eleven, struck midnight, struck one. 
Marc fretted himself, his face to the wall, huddled fever- 
ishly between his sheets, his knees drawn up, like a dog 
curled round. . . . What did he want? The brutal em- 
brace? No. He could not have expressed what he 
wanted. The woman, all that she bore in her bosom, all 
that she was hiding; all that he could surmise of her life, 
the good and the bad of her mind. He wanted it all. He 
wanted that stream to mingle with his. What rolled in 
its waters? He did not know. He wanted those waters. 
He wanted all... And to have it, the brutal embrace 
was necessary. It was the only way. But all the boy’s 
blood would have risen in revolt had one told him that 
that was what he wanted. He would have cried “No!” 
and he would have been sincere. Even as the stream that 
hastens to the river, flows, not to the river, but to the sea. 
And it needs the transfusion of blood, its affluent, not t? 
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Ever since she had left the other room, she had been 
crouching there on her bed silent and motionless. She 
had heard everything, from the first tap on the wall which 
had made her flare with anger, to the first inaudible 
whisper, which had made her faint with sweetness. She 
was in turn, by fits and starts, and almost at the same 
time, fire and ice—a spurt of burning blood jetting forth 
and driven back by a piston—and complete apathy .. . 
She was determined not to move... . But why? Why 
should she not take this man if she wanted him? She had 
taken others. . .. But this one, no! She was caught. 
And she did not wish to be caught again. She did not 
want to be recaptured by illusion. . . . And as she really 
loved, this time—she refused to admit it—she was not 
concerned for herself alone, but for him, and the harm 
she might do him. For she knew—she consented to admit 
this—that she was not inoffensive. He who took her 
would take the soul with the body, the tortured, harassed, 
famished soul, the way-worn, burning feet, which would 
march on till her last breath—would take the past and 
the future. . . . It was a heavy burden for the loins of 
the feverish boy, whom she seemed to see, and embrace in 
the dark! She felt the supple spine. She felt it under 
her hands, bent to breaking point. . . . She put it aside, 
but her hand went back to it. She could not detach herself 
from it. By dint of saying: “No!” pushing it aside, and 
seeking it again, her hands, arms, and knees carried het 
away. She found herself standing barefoot on the thres- 
hold of the other room, indignant, struggling against the 
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i ; ies W loosed. But 

The knot of their relaxed bodies was now 
their spirits were still united. Clasping each other, they 
felt the same blood beating within them, and its calm 
warmth, its golden stream, flowing into their limbs. And 
Mare intoxicated with his capture, said, laughing and 

ing her: 

ee got you, I’ve got you! ..- You’re mine.” 

And Assia, silent, thought: 

a am oe pou I am not my own, nor anybody’s.” 

But she held him tight in her arms... - The Se 
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now... .” 


And she longed to lie down again, in lassitude and 
voluptuousness. . . . But she stiffened herself. She said: 

“No! I must not! What has he to do with me? And 
I, what have I to do with him? Let each take back what is 
his own!” 

She tore herself away. It was hard. He opened his 
eyes. She all but weakened at his look. She did herself 
violence. She closed his eyes with her mouth. She said: 

“Sleep. ... I must go out for a little while; but I am 
not leaving you; I take you with me, and leave myself 
here, 4.” 

He fell asleep again, too exhausted to reply. She 
escaped. She spoke truly: she carried away a piece of him 
incrusted in the depths of her heart. It was too late to 
escape. She went and knocked at Annette’s door. She 
said: 

“T told you of a vacant room. I will show it to you. 
Let us go out together.” 

Annette, already up and dressed, was packing her trunk 
as if about to start on a journey. She turned to Assia. 
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A look was enough to make her hear the great warm winds 
blowing in her bosom—not yesterday’s icy blast: it was 
tempest still, but the hurricane had changed its quarter. 
She said: “Let's go!” Assia did not hear the storm of 
sorrow in the other woman’s breast. Her burning eyes 
read a telegram, open on the table: 

“Timion dead” 

The words, scarcely read, were forgotten. What was 
itto her? . . . They went out. 

At first they merely exchanged a few casual remarks 
about the falling rain. They were silent as they went 
through the Luxembourg, between the two iron gates of 
rue de PAbbé-de-l’Epée, and rue Vavin. The rain was 
drizzling on the green lawns. Assia stopped abruptly, took 
a chair and said to Annette: 

“Sit down! I want to talk to you.” 

The fine, persistent, penetrating rain came down. 
There was nobody about. They were at the foot of the 
Shepherdess and her kid, sculptured in stone. Annette 
did not protest. She sat down on the dripping chair. 
Assia sat down beside her. Annette had on a macintosh, 
Assia merely a very threadbare red shawl, which she did 
not even trouble to wrap round her shoulders; her open- 
necked dress, of gray wool and cotton mixture, drank in 
the wet. Annette leaned towards her, to share her um- 
brella with her. Assia said: 

“Don’t bother about me! I’m used to this sort of 
thing! Soisthis dress... .” 

Nevertheless, Annette continued to shelter her. And 
as Assia spoke, the two women, elbow to elbow, equally 
engrossed in the narrative, drew closer together till their 


heads were touching. 
Assia had begun abruptly: 


“For five years I have rolled in all the gutters of Eu- 
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ee : ave lived through every- 
me am a mother,” said Annette gently, 
I was,” said Assia in a hoarse Voice. 
Annette started. She murmured cautiously; 
You have lost him?” 
“They killed him in my arms.” 
Annette stifled a cry. Assia was staring at a stain on 
the corner of her shawl: 
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“There! Look! ... The butchers! .. . They bled 


sao saa cag instinctively laid her hand on 
Assia’s shoulder: ‘ 

fe ee her shoulder and said curtly: 

“Don't! ‘ . We need not Bewail ourselves! Perhaps 
I would have done what they did. 

Annette cried: 


aes i inued. “TI had sworn, after- 
“T wanted to,” Assia continued. 


i i i fell into 
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ar sets an For a few minutes nothing was 
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Annette laid her hand on Assia’s knee: 
« } 
Why did you interrupt me?” 
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effeminate Nijinsky. But they accepted, as spice, the 
annunciatory brutalities of Stravinsky. .. | Of course 
It had begun ovey there... . Over 
Like a piece of Scenery at the back 
of the stage. That foo was spice... . And the little 
maid of fifteen looked at the budding flower of her breasts, 
and listened, in her bush, to the bird of love essaying his 
song. « . . The selfish pastoral went on. In the country, 
to which her family had Withdrawn, life was free from 
mourning and privation. In the big untidy garden full of 
raspberries, currants, and weeds, the two children, brother 
and sister, confided their experiences and hopes to each 
other as they crunched sunflower seeds, They tasted the 
Pirojkis and the poets Blok and Balmont to nausea, 
They amused themselves with estheticism seasoned with a 
few Pinches of theosophy, and cultivated a merely verbal 
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“Stop, poor soul!” said Annette, her hand 
Assia’s knee. “Do not rake it up!” 

“T will,” said Assia, “I will not Spare myself. Pvye 
told you, if it’s too stifling for your nostrils, go away!” 

She did not spare Annette. She did not spare herself, 
She told of the dreadful exodus, the blind spiral descent, 
with leaps and falls, to the bottom of the circle. She 
spared herself no humiliation. She showed neither sor- 
Tow nor shame, She spoke with swift curt precision, her 
head high, her eyes hard: the rain, doing duty for tears, 
ran down her nose. Annette held her breath, enthralled, 
admiring the sober power of the narrative, so pitiless, firm 
and closely knit, without repentance (either in the spiritual 
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or the esthetic sense), which projected in the aquarium of 
this drenched April morning the film of her hallucinate 
career. So fascinated by the magic of the pictures that she 
never thought of estimating their moral quality, she fol- 
lowed the infernal chase with beating heart, not knowing 
whether the flat profile on which her eyes were fixed was 
that of the Scythian Diana, or the quarry. Meanwhile, 
her umbrella, absently tilted, dripped on to her shoulder. 

A keeper of the Luxembourg garden passed, and stared 
at the two women, who never noticed him; he turned back 
when he had passed them, considered their fixed attitude, 
jerked his chin, and walked on. There are so many luna- 
tics about! One is used to them, in Paris... . 

Assia was now telling the story of the exile with all its 
shame and insults, the degrading servile work which had 


completely broken so many still proud souls among the’ 


emigrants, or had driven them to frenzy—but which had 
stimulated her soul, and stirred it to a savage reaction of 
pride and contempt. She told of the grim solitude in 
which she had immured herself, and the revelation which 
had come to her during that terrible time when she had 
voluntarily cut herself off from the life of men, the exult- 
ant affirmation of her lonely and lost ego, the incompre- 
hensible power of that unknown ego which hurled defiance 
at the world and held out against it—those two years of 
fierce struggle, in which she had succeeded in defending 
herself not against others only, but against her own pit- 
falls, her waves from the depths. Annette guessed, 
better than Assia told, that incredible energy, but with no 
compass and no center, desperately persisting, alone, in 
the vain search for that center: secking, ever seeking, 1ts 
direction and meaning amidst the exigencies and sordl 

humiliations of daily servile work, and the pangs of hun- 
ger, which she preferred to the mess of pottage that might 
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Assia shrugged her shoulder: 
“Tf I love I am loved.” 7 
“What can I do then, if he loves your 
“You can do much. You are the only person who has 


over him. I know him. I know you. I know the 


ower ou. 
b Stronger and more intimate than is 


bond between you. eB 
usual between mother and son. 
“Flow do you know?” 
“J have read your letters.” 
e gasped. 
ee oe thought of excusing herself. ee 
“J have left it too long. I tried to send him away las 
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cei would say: the good... So should I, if I fol- 


lowed my inclination, if I did not know what I am, a 
what I see ahead... Come, take him away W A 
there’s time, and be quick about it! I can’t pace a 
to-morrow. . . . I would take him from you, oie e 
evil fate. I don’t want to be that. But it’s inevitable. 


Annette asked: 

“And your” 

“NJe? What about me?” : 

‘What is for your good, or your hurt? : 

‘What on earth can that matter to your 

“T ask for an answer.” 

“Ts of no importance.” ee 

old me that you loved him. ; 
fer oie! Why should I tell you about it, other 


wise?” a ; 
“Are you in the habit of driving those you love away 


from your” ae 
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“J have never loved anyone before. ..~. YeS; 
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well shrug your shoulders, 
that’s enough! It has nothi 
It doesn’t count for you.” 


“That remains to be seen,” said Annette 
a, drenched with the rain. Her dress 
ater like a sponge, Her breasts 


I shrug mine too. . .. And 
ng to do with the question. 


There was not a tinge of color in her cheeks. She sat with 
clenched teeth, deathly pale, chilled to the bone. An- 
nette got up: 


ieee let’s go back. We can go on talking in my 
m. 

She put her macintosh, forcibly, over Assia?s shoulders, 
and led her away. She tried to resist; but she had ex- 
pended so much energy that she was exhausted. 

Her determination to break with Marc must not be 
looked upon as due to disinterested love, bent on saving 
Marc from herself. The love of an Assia, however 
ardent, can never be disinterested. She did really want 
(she was not lying!) to save him. And she was amazed 
at her own renunciation: it was treason to love! . . . But, 
above all, she wanted to save herself. It was inexplicable 
to her that she should have let herself be caught by passion 
again, when she had sworn to keep clear for ever of the 
wheel which had crushed her. Her past encounters with 
passion had inspired her with a fear and horror of that 
servitude which amounted to hatred. But would these 
have been so violent if she had been safe from its lure? 
She was tempted to fall into it again. She felt the danger 
of the abyss, and its invincible attraction. Marc was the 
abyss. He had completely captured her: her whole body, 
which burned like a torch—all her heart, which consumed 
itself for the dear boy, by tenderness, by the pity he in- 
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spired, by a secret maternity, by a combination of the 
superiority that dominates, and the inferiority that appeals 
for protection. And even now she had not strength 
enough to detach herself from him unaided, after last 
night. She had just enough to appeal to Annette to de- 
tach her. But she was broken by the effort. Annette took 
her back to the hotel, holding her tightly by the arm. 
On the way, Assia made another effort. She stopped, 
stopped in the middle of the crowded boulevard. She 
cried angrily: 

“Relieve me of your son! Take him away!” 

“That won’t be much use,” said Annette, “if you come 
and fetch him back!” 

“That’s your business! See that I can’t get at him!” 

Annette felt the quiver of Assia’s armpit under her 
hand, and the shivering of the thigh against her own. 
Then the tension of the nerves relaxed. She had nothing 
but a heavy, docile, wet bundle to drag along under her 
arm. They wentin. Annette told Assia to go and change 
her clothes. But Assia had left the key in her door, locked 
on the inside. She could not get in without passing 
through Marc’s room; and she was afraid to let him see 
her in that state. Annette took her to her own room, and 
went herself to fetch Assia’s clothes. Assia tried to pre- 
vent her; Annette was a little doubtful as to whether 
what she was going to fetch existed. She went through her 
son’s room on tip-toe. He was still sleeping the sleep of 
the blessed. She stopped a moment to look at him. Seem- 
ingly, he had not stirred since Assia left him. Annette 
noiselessly explored Assia’s moldy cupboard; the poverty 
of the clothes she found there excited her pity; at least 
their relative cleanness showed the tenacity of Assia’s 
struggle to keep her chin above the mud. Annette knew 
all about that! 
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She went back, and { i 
she had left her’ leaning oa! 


had collected round her 
shoulder and tore 
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Assia growled: 
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auty, for the march and the 
battle, love and childbirth—solidly jointed. The skin 
was very dark, clear, and of close texture, with tinges of 
old gold; it was glistening with water . . . Annette dried 
her. Assia made no resistance. She had nothing left to 
hide. She had shown all, within and without, The two 
women talked, as she stood naked: 

“Why do you love Marc?” 

“T love him because I love him.” 

“TI am asking you what you love him for?” 

Assia had understood quite well: 

“What for? How do I love him? .. . I love him as 
one loves—because Iam hungry. But one does not merely 
hunger for the body. That hunger can be cheated. I 
have cheated it more than once. But there is another 
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hunger that cannot be cheated, and which does not cheat: 
I hunger for truth, I hunger for cleanness. And your 
son is true, he is clean in mind. He eee as you 
are... . Come! J know what Iam talking a out. ee 
do you. . . . Do you think one can be puStaken when 
one has struggled, as I have, for six years in the stagnant 
pool of these souls of to-day? And when ned one, 
emerging, intact, how can I not pounce upon ae a 
“Perhaps my son is no more innocent, et - i 7 
more intact than you are. He has erred greatly. site 
err again. To his misfortune, I made him with i ti e ry 
nature: aad if I have sufficient confidence in his Bi 
mental loyalty, and in his will, to believe er some a 
he will achieve harmony, it will not be without danger, an 
it Wi be to-morrow. ... 
- peas it, I know it! ee ee se hae — 
ith harmony? Yes, he lacks it, than ! 
bee your — naked as you see me, naked flesh oe sai 
soul. Since I have spied upon him, and during his i ; 
there is nothing that he has not ice eo 
No, your lamb is not without blemish! I ou i ae 
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hanging to their nose. One ist a man been ne a 
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“Fe is like you.” - 
Assia stopped short in her outburst. She stared 
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women looked at each other in silence, 


th. Assia mad At last, Annette 
- 4issia made a moveme 
speaking: nt to stop her 


“I refuse,” said Annette, Weighing her words with de- 
“to separate him from you.” 

Assia, tried to speak, With her hand, Annette bade 

her be silent: ; 

“T know what I am risking. I risk on both sides. For 
I have two duties now, You, him, I accept them. I have 
confidence in you both, Remain together!” 

Assia, paralyzed with emotion, listened without under- 
Standing... . The meaning of the words filtered into 
her mind, drop by drop, frozen like stalactites... . She 
began to tremble, still naked, under the chemise which 
Annette, in motherly fashion, was putting over her head. 
She bowed her head, turned to the wall, leant her fore- 
head and arms against it, and, her face thus hidden, sobbed 
like a little girl, 


XLI 


Annette had made Assia lie down onthe bed. Her teeth 
were chattering. Annette spread her coat over the girl’s 
bare legs. She said: 

“You have caught cold... 

“Jt is not from cold,” said Assia. “Please do let me 
stay near you like this a little longer!” 

“Get into the bed, then.” 

Assia was holding her hands. Annette sat down beside 
her. 

“Listen! I am going away to-day. The man, the 
master, the friend, whom I helped, has just died suddenly. 
I must go back to my deserted post. I shall be away for 
some weeks. I leave Marc to you, I leave you to Marc. 
Be on your guard, both of you! You know what I mean, 
my child? You do not misunderstand me? I say: keep 
watch, remain together, but wait before you bind your- 
selves. Defend your mutual liberty, both of you. You 
defend his, if he cannot do it for himself! Watch your- 
selves loyally. It will be a long time before you thor- 
oughly understand, not each other, but yourselves. Take 
that time! Be honest!” 

“T am and will be,” said Assia, “I know what you mean. 
I have made no mistake. You, who know how to love, 
you must know that, since I love him, I am afraid of mis- 
leading him by a blunder on my own part... . But if he 
loves me and makes a mistake, shall I be strong enough 

to open his eyes? . . . It would, perhaps, have been wiser 
to take him away.” 
“Suppose I took you at your word?” said Annette. 
352 
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“No, no! ... Dont... 
It is too late now.” 

She reflected a moment, was ashamed of her weakness, 
and added: 

“But I will tell him everything. He shall know all.” 

Annette smiled, a melancholy smile: 

“No, my child, I do not advise you to do that.” 

The other woman started, she threw back the bed- 
clothes, sat up, and said, Jooking at Annette: 

“You! You advise me not to tell him the whole 
truth?” 

“Yes, it’s strange, isn’t it? In amother., .” 

“Tn you.” 

“Thank you—yes, I think I am true, and have al- 
ways been so, especially when the truth was inconvenient. 
That 1s what gives me the right to advise you to-day. You 
want to tell Marc all that you have been?” 

“All that I am,” said Assia. 

“All that you are? Or have you passed through it like 
the mud of the roads, with feet that are now washed 
clean? . . . But so be it! I also remember the mud 
through which my feet have passed. I hold myself re- 
sponsible for the woman I was. And I do not like those, 
who when the unwelcome image of their former self rises 
up, say: ‘I know not the man!’ But that you know him 
is your own affair. You are not bound to make him known 
to others.” 

“No, not to others,” said Assia. “But to him.” 

“That might be,” said Annette—with a subtle smile of 
rather bitter irony—“that might be, if by telling him, you 
bravely took the risk of driving him from you! But if he 
loves ycu, as you are sure he does (too sure), you would 
not drive him from you, you would only wound him; and 
that wound, bitter enough no doubt, would be one barb 
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the more to sink into his flesh. He will not love you less, 
he will say: ‘I forget everything’—he will forget noth- 
ing. In a year, two years, ten years, the wound will re- 
open and become purulent. When you, you have for- 
eotten who that woman was, Worn out with sorrow, and 
distraught, in the midst of death, who gave herself in the 
dark, so as to cling in her fall to some living body, no 
matter whose, to keep her hanging on to life,—he, our 
Marc, will see her with his night-bird’s eyes that love 
borrows from jealousy, and he will force you to see her 
again, in those eyes. He will condemn you to remain 
bound for life, to that flesh of the past which you will 
have cast off—which we all cast off—like an old dress. 
They would have us keep, rotting under our skin, our old 
souls, which thank God! we have let fall, as we gradually 
renew ourselves. Men are unable to understand, my child, 
that strength which is in us, which is our duty, of eternal 
rejuvenation.” 

“Her voice, unraised, had taken on an accent of serene 
bitterness. Assia watched her in astonished silence. An- 
nette, who was not looking at her, and who, for a few 
moments, had been speaking, not for another but for her- 
self, remembered the existence of the other woman, who 
was gazing at her, and, turning to her, exchanged an un- 
derstanding smile: 

“7 q donna é mobile, . . 2 that is what they say of us. 
That is what they would say, if they had heard me. They 
do not understand that in a true woman the true does not 
vary. Nothing that we have lived through is lost, if it 
has nourished our life. It is part of our blood; and we 
evacuate only what is useless and impure . . .” 

Assia said: 

“J did not expect to find an ally.” 

“J have never found one,” said Annette. “That is why 
I pity those who have none.” 
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“Then be one to mel I will not take advantage of it. 
And I beg you to help me, never against Marc, but for 
him. Since you do not wish me to tell him eve thing— 
I feel that ig ee 
you are right, but I cannot answer for my 
silence!—I commit everything that weighs upon me into 
your hands. I have unburdened myself of the worst of it 
to-day ; but there is still more: you shall have it all. You 
will be free to use it, against me, for your son, whenever 
you think proper. I will not contradict you.” 

Annette had a gleam of mischief: 

“Very well! Look out for yourself! Now I have a 
hold on you.” 

“Fold me! I want you to. I make you my judge. 
It is my only way of repaying you for all I have received 
from you... .” 

cow hate? 

“Don’t pretend you don’t know! Youknow ... No 
one has ever given me what you have given me... 
Not love: I have had that, I have it, and I shall have it. 
. . « Much more: confidence. You have had faith in me. 
Do you know the result? You have given it back to me 
—if I ever had it—I have faith now, faith in myself. 
Thank you! J rise from the dead .. .” 

She got out of bed, fell upon her knees, and impetuously 
kissed Annette’s knees. 

“And I pledge myself,” she said, “to refuse to marry 
Marc, to force him to remain free, free as myself.” 

Annette, taking her under the arms, lifted her up, with 
an ironical smile: 

“He promises in vain, who does not know what he can 
Derlorin. «i -.7 

She kissed her, felt her thighs and shoulders, and said: 

“Your skin is quite dry now. . . . Dress yourself. He 
is waiting for us.” 


XLII 


Assia had quite made up her mind not to marry Marc. 
It was not a question of loyalty to Annette. It was a fixed 
determination, a refusal of her nature to submit to double 
harness. . . . “I love, I love you, I would give you my 
life and my death, to-day; but I do not give you my to- 
morrow. I cannot be bound down! .. .” 

Annette, who had not Assia’s reasons for deluding her- 
self, knew better how matters stood, and what the issue 
would be. ; 

The two lovers, mutually reiterating “We love each 
other, and remain free,” did everything in their power to 
be the contrary. They persisted in trying to bind them- 
selves and each other. 

Annette had returned after spending three weeks in 
London for the inquest. Timon, on the way from London 
to Brussels, had mysteriously disappeared, fallen from his 
airplane: murder or suicide? An unknown hand had 
stolen all the papers which might have thrown some light 
on the circumstances. During those weeks Annette had 
been taken up by her duty to the dead man, clearing up 
the ruins, and her remorse—would he have died if she 
had not left him alone? Gnawed by these thoughts, but 
keeping them entirely to herself, she had returned to Paris, 
and found Marc and Assia caught in the net of passion, 
which day by day had spun its web around them. And 
now, what could she do? Separate them? It was much 
too late! Warn them of the dangers? They knew them. 
And what she herself knew—what she was, perhaps, the 
only one who knew—about the two children—caught her 

also in their net. This Assia, who in her unbridled con- 
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fessions had, like a flood, laid everything bare before her 

—not only the worst, but the good, the rare, the most 

secret, that which it costs a proud woman most to reveal 
had also flooded her heart. She had seen at a glance, and 
appreciated like a connoisseur, the seedling in its youthful 

nudity, and the harsh discipline Assia had had the energy 
to impose upon herself during her years of exile in Paris; 

her solitude and misery accepted without compromise, her 
intractable need of truth, that loyalty of mind towards 

oneself—nothing could be more appreciated by Annette: 
compared with this dangerous virtue, “purity” in the 
bourgeois sense was secondary in her eyes. Though Assia 
had been, and might again be led astray by passion, these 
lapses were but gusts of wind ruffling the surface, they 
did not touch the essential: the sure and sincere integrity 
of soul. Annette passed the sponge over them. .. . (But 
she knew that her son would never do so. And that was 
one of the dangers. . . .) 

Dangers were, certainly, not lacking, they abounded; 
and they were not all on one side. Marc was dangerous 
too, in a different fashion from Assia. Annette would not 
have cared to trust him with a raw inexperienced young 
girl (as Assia said, but without conviction). He lacked 
restraint and balance, he lacked prudence and justice, he 
lacked kindness and real humanity. Annette saw all this. 
She judged her son. He was too young and too scarred 
by too incomplete and violent precocious experience. He 
might grow wiser, and really kind later on, much later 
on, at forty: then he might perhaps be capable of under- 
standing and guiding a young woman. At present, they 
would mutually drive each other mad, make each other 
suffer, and risk mutual destruction. Yet it was not good 
for Marc to be alone. Such solitude in the bitter struggle 
against a poisonous environment, if too prolonged, was 
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against nature, and his young strength undermined as it 
was could no longer cope with it He needed a helpmate, 
a companion made virile by the hand-to-hand struggle 
with life, an elder sister, with a little of the mother and 
brother, who would know how to bind up his wounds, and 
if need be, how to fight by his side. Could Assia be all 
this? Shecould. But would she know how? There were 
reasons for doubting it. And why expect from a young 
woman an unselfishness in love which the man does not 
possess, and which passion leads astray? (For passion is 
the opposite of unselfishness; it disposes of the other, as of 
itself.) Age alone and long-suffering experience can teach 
it to those who are capable of learning. Well then, why 
should these two not learn it? Annette had confidence in 
her son. And the other? Why not? Assia had won the 
right to her confidence. Even (and above all) by confid- 
ing to her that which, by its very nature, was most likely 
to estrange her. The risks were at least open, they were 
naked, they were not dressed up with small virtues, as in 
the case of so many women and girls, with whom one 
cannot tell what is hidden under the still waters. And 
the risks were counterbalanced by other virtues, more 
robust, and frank and open like the risks. Risk for risk, 
Annette knew well which she would choose if she were 
Marc. Therefore she knew what choice to expect from 
him. It would be bad faith on her part to reproach him 
for it. Though the mother wished to save her son from 
the torments she foresaw, she could not save him from 
his tormented soul and the destiny it had prepared for 
him... . Go, my children, to your fate! It was use- 
less to try and bar the way; it was wiser and more effec- 
tive to hold out her hand to him, to appeal to his noblest 
powers, to have faith in him and say: “I believe in you. 
My faith binds you.” 
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And so when Assia, brusque and troubled, defying her, 
while she sought her consent or pardon, came to announce 
—what Annette had been expecting for some weeks: 

I take back my word ... No! I take nothing back, 

I promised nothing ... I want your son. He wants 
me. We are getting married.” She smiled, and made no 
answer, looking straight into Assia’s eyes. While wait- 
ing for her to speak, Assia spoke herself, to break the 
door of silence, which made her uneasy. She said that 
they had made up their minds, that no objection could be 
put forward that she did not know already, that it was 
clear as daylight to her that their union would not be 
untroubled, that they would hurt each other, that she 
would do him harm... “Yes, it’s possible. It’s even 
certain...” But she could not do otherwise. It was 
written... (With her Fate always intervened as a last 
resource when her personal will to resist had exhausted its 
violence.) And now having come and announced it to 
Annette, she left her free to raise obstacles, because she 
knew that Annette had no further power to doso... . 

“And now why don’t you speak? You say nothing, you 
only look at me. Come! say something!” 

“After all you have said, what need have you of my 
opinion? You want Marc. Marc wants you. What 
more do you want?” 

“T want you. You to say: ‘Yes!?” 

“If | were to say ‘no,’ it would make no difference to 
you. You have not troubled to disguise it. My ‘no’ would 
only make you run yourselves further onto the hook. 
You have swallowed the hook. There is nothing to be 
done, my poor gudgeons! You have only got to digest 
the bait. It is made up just as much of what separates, as 
of what draws you together, of your different natures, your 
two races (they are part of the attraction). You will 
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have time to feel their bones scratching your throats! It 
would perhaps have been wiser not to hook your little 
bowels to their bait. What need was there for you to get 
married? You would have loved each other all the better 
without ... But since it’s done, it’s done, it cannot be 
undone without tearing the little bowels; and mine would 
bleed too. All I could say to you, or nothing, it’s the 
same. So, my children, love each other well! In your 
own fashion, and not in mine. I know that you are, both 
of you, better than your deeds. Each of you separately 
is weak, weak ... Try to make your two weaknesses 
one strength! J entrust you to my son. I entrust my son 
to you, my daughter.” 

Assia pressed her mouth to Annette’s shoulder, and 
could find nothing to say but: 

“Mamotchka ...” 

They stood still there together cheek to cheek. Assia, 
with her extreme lucidity, and her loyalty of intellectual 
contro] (inoperative against the assaults of her nature), 
turned over in her mind what Annette had just said; and 
she admitted that it was true, that it was madness that 
she who regarded marriage as a superannuated institution 
should wish to come under its yoke, in order to bind her- 
self. Even if marriage, instead of being, as henceforth, a 
door with no latch, which divorce opens at will—if it had 
been, as of yore, a cage with no exit, I think that both of 
them, she and Marc, would have preferred it! There 
are hours of love when we aspire to perpetual imprison- 
ment. We say to the day: “You shall not pass . . .” It 
is madness to try to force Nature... 

Annette knew it. She, who felt Assia’s temple throb- 
bing against her chin, heard, understood what was going 
on behind that forehead. In her acquiescence in what she 
could not have prevented, there entered—hbesides a cer- 
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ance of the great currents which sweep you away, and 
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flict, saw darkly her son’s lace mar i 

of the battle—on the other ade. sae - i aaa 
Presentiment of it, long before Marc and Assia bee inc 
clearly aware of it (they were too taken up by their pas- 
sion! ): she outstripped them, and she waited with a ai 
consciousness, she waited till from their union that destin 
should be made clear. She felt that this union se atl 
its domestic trials and failures might be, was in the right 
line of their forward march. Trials and failures be it 
March on! 7 


XLII 


The two lovers looked at each other, and their looks 
were like the basin of a fountain which receives the jetting 
water, Each had made a void to receive the other’s 
stream. And, drowned in joy, each felt full of the other’s 
being. To find themselves, they clasped each other. They 
said: 

“T have you! You have me! Don’t give me back! I 
shan’t give you back. ... Ah! how good it is to have 
exchanged! And how I love life, now that life is your 
life. I have got it! How well I will keep it!” 

These two children who, till now, had only had them- 
selves to save! . . . And it was no small thing! With 
what struggles and at what cost they had succeeded in 
snatching it from the destruction of this dying world! 
_ . . But was it worth while to fight so hard, to bear so 
much, such renunciations, so many insults, such shame, 
and to begin again every day for that ego alone, that 
destitute, soiled, burning, broken, weary ego, which pos- 
sesses you, obsesses you, and that you do not love? .. - 
Ah! now, what a more exalting, more intoxicating feeling, 
what an afflux of blood, now when one says to oneself: 
“Save the other! ... Heis mine...” Is he mine, or 
am I his? Have I annexed him, or is it he? Is this not 
some trick of passion, that does not confess its egoism? In 
any case, it is an extended egoism, a doubled individuality. 
The gate lies open to the sea. But it opens from the end 
of the fjord. The bark of love must pass through the 
gate... 

And the bark of love is not tempted to go forth. The 
great winds have fallen suddenly in the sheltered inlet of 
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all, the whirlwind ich 
heart of love? Must ie ae r “A Se gone 
breast of the pair? Must ie a apes ri Sa enna 
may recover itself, that the sails Wises ae Aer cane 
dos’ ; may swell, and the prow 
ts plowshare into the sea? : 
rider who bestrideth ]j a ee 
bestrideth life, and plow its sides with th 
Plow the sue of these children! The world will nee 
vance except beneath the spur. We mus f 
. t march on, If 
you stop, you fall... Y : 
you Up by sees ou shall not fall! I will raise 
world in pain! At one and the i 
; ‘ same h 
are dying of oppression and misery. sane Baie i 
just devoured the peoples of the Volga. The axes and 
fasces of the black lictors are raised above Rome. The 
prisons of Hungary and the Balkans stifle the cries of 
the tortured. The ancient homes of Liberty, Franc 
England, Ameri id parley 
ngland, America, suffer her to be violated, and parley 
with the violators. Germany has assassinated her “pre- 
cursors.” And in the birch wood near Moscow the clear 
eye of Lenin grows dim, his consciousness sinks down. 
The Revolution has lost its pilot. Darkness seems to be 
closing in on Europe. 
Of what account is the destiny of two children, their 
joys and sorrows—these two drops of water merged in 
one—in this vast sea? . . . Lend your ear! In them you 
will hear the roaring of the sea, (All the sea is in each 
drop. All its storms reverberate therein. Ah! if each 
drop but knew, would but understand! . . . Come, bend 
your head! Lay your ear to the dripping shell that 1 
have picked up on the shore! 
In it a world is weeping. A world is dying. 
But in it, likewise, I hear already the crying of the child. 


n its golden pool. 
From what unexpected 


